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This memorandum has been prepared by a single 
officer, Chapter IV on the development of representative insti¬ 
tutions, and the second half of Chapter VIII, dealing with the 
working of the transferred departments, under the direction 
of the Governor acting with his Ministers, and the remainder 
under the direction of the Governor in Council. Each side of 
Government has had a full, opportunity of seeing the portions 
prepared under the direction of the other, and their views on 
the way in which the facts should be stated have been taken 
into consideration before the final draft has been approved by 
that side of Government, on which the responsibility lies. 
It has been the endeavour throughout to confine the memo¬ 
randum to a statement of facts, free as far as possible from 
expression of opinion. 




Memorandum for the Indian Statutory Commission 
on the working of the Reforms in 
Bihar and Orissa. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PROVINCE OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

1. CompoHHon of the 'province .—The province of Bihar 
and Orissa was constituted with effect from the 1st April 1912. 
It was formed mainly of districts, which had been almost from 
the beginning of British rule part of the presidency of Bengal, 
and \TOich had remained so after the first partition of 1906. 
The only- exceptions are:—the three Orissa coast districts, 
which did not become part of British India till 1803; the 
district of Angul, which was taken over part in 1847 and part 
in 1856; and the district of Sambalpur. This district was 
ceded by the Marathas in 1803, but returned in 1805. It 
again came under British suzerainty in 1817 but was left under 
tue local Chief till 1849, when the doctrine of lapse was 
applied. Up to 1862 it formed part of tlie presidency of 
Bengal when it was transferred to the newly-formed Central 
Provinces. It was again transferred to Bengal in 1905 as part 
of the re-arrangements consequent on the first partition. In 
addition to the British districts, now 21 in number, organized 
into five Commissioners’ divisions, there are 24 Feudatory 
States, situated in the soutli and soutli-west of the provinee, 
administered by the Governor in Council as the agent of the 
Governor-General. 

2. Area and [lupulation .—The province covers an area of 
111,809 square miles, of which 28,648 square miles lie in the 
Feudatory States. Its area is thus nearly twdee that of England 
and Wales. Its population, nearly 38 millions, of whom four 
millions live in the Feudatory States, is veiy^ nearly the same. 
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In area it stands seventh of the nine major provinces, being 
larger than Bengal and Assam. In population it stands 
fourth, Bengal, tlie United Provinces and Madras having a 
somewhat larger population. 

3. Gpogrfxiphxc.nl fenturps and natural dirisionp ,—It is 
situated between 19° 02' and 27° 30' N. latitude and between 
82° 31' and 88° 26' E. longitude, and is roughly a rectangle with 
the long sides running north and south. It intervenes between 
Bengal on the east, and the United Provinces and Central Pro¬ 
vinces on the west, while it marches with Nepal on the north 
and Madras on the south. The south-east corner of the 
rectangle is cut off by the Bay of Bengal which gives a seacoast 
of some 300 miles to the province. The northern part of the 
province consists of an alluvial plain drained by the Ganges 
and its tributaries. The centre and south-west consists of an 
undulating formation with rich winding valleys, open uplands 
and wooded hills rising at points to over 3,000 feet in height. 
The south-east portion is a strip of alluvial country between 
the hills and the Bay of Bengal, formed by the deltas of the 
large rivers that drain the hillv country behind it. and rise 
far back in the Central Provinces and Aladras. The first 
portion contains all the Bihar districts except the Santal Par- 
ganas, the second Santal Parganas, the Chota Nagpur districts, 
the Feudatory States and the Orissa districts' of Sambalinir 
and Angul. Tlie third coinprisc.s the thive Oris.sa coast dis¬ 
tricts, Balasore, Cuttack ajul Puri. In creed and economic 
position the three divisions of the province have different 
characteristics, which have their political reactions, and it will 
be convenient to consider each in turn, calling the first Bihar, 
the second the Chota Nagpur plateau, and the third Oris.sa. 

4. Bihar .—Bihar with an area of 36,898 square miles 
supports a population of 21A millions. Tlie hulk of these are 
Hindus, 83 per cent, in the part north of the Ganges and 
91 per eent. in South Bihar. Practically all the others are 
Muhammadans; Christians, Animists and others barely 
eontributing one-quarter per cent. The Muhammadans form 
a distinctly larger element in the towns than in the rural 
area, though in one district. Purnea. they number 40 per cent, 
of the whole population. The preponderance of rural popula¬ 
tion over urban is very marked. In North Bihar only 27 
persons out of every 1,000 live in places, classified as towns, 
which may be roughly described as centres of population con¬ 
taining 5”000 or more persons, whose occupations are in the 
main urban. In South Bihar the urban population is more 



important being 72 per inillo of the whole, the large towns 
of Patna (120,000), Bhagalpnr (69.000) and Gaya (68,000) 
contributing greatly to that result. Thei'e are practically no 
minerals in Bihar, and no largo scale industries, except the 
railway workshops at Janialpur and the Peninsular Tobacco 
Company's works at Bansdeopur, hotli near Monghvr. The 
indigo factories have ceased to be of much importance, though 
their place has been taken to some extent by sugar factories 
and rice mills. The bulk of the itrban population live by trade 
or petty industries, as also do those in the rural area, who are 
not agriculturists. In North Bihar 881 per mille are agricuT 
tiirists, 39 depend on industries and 31 on trade. In South 
Bihar the importance of agriculture is slightly less, 726 per 
mille depending on that, 91 per mille on industries and 54 on 
trade. It is usual to describe the soil of Bihar as very fertile, 
but that is by no means generally true. North Bihar has tracts 
of good li^ht soil, which with sufficient rain and adequate 
manure will produce valuable crops, while its rice fields under 
favourable conditions bear good crops, though not so lieavy as 
those of Bengal. South Bihar, except for a narrow strip of 
fertile soil close to the Ganges, has a poor soil; the southern 
portion of it frequently suffers from drought and is only saved 
even in normal years from a failure of the rice crop, much the 
most important crop, by public and private irrigation works. 
There is an impression that because some of the area is shown 
as growing two crops in the year, that it is exceptionally fertile, 
but the second crop is for the most part a very light crop of 
peas, which has little economic value, though pov^sibly useful 
for replacing the nitrogen, which the rice has taken from the 
soil. The great density of the population, 642 per square 
mile in North, and 502 in South Biliar pj‘c.sso.^ heavily on the 
agricultural resources of the area. 

5. The Chota 'Nagpur plateau .—The Chota Nagpur plateau 
comprises an area of 66,680 square miles and supports a 
population of 12^ millions, to which the Feudatory States 
and the British district of Angul, which is outside tlie Reforms, 
contribute rather more than 4 millions. The Hindus again 
largely preponderate with 74^ per cent, of tlic population; 
Animists come next with 184 per cent.: ^[uhainniadans con¬ 
tribute only 44 per cent., while C'hristians, wiio in the whole 
province are less than 1 per cent., are here nearly 24 per cent, 
of the population. 

• 

The urban population is, like North Bihar, only 27 fjer 
mille of the whole, a proportion much reduced by the inclusion 
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of the Feudatory States, where little more than 6 per mille of 
the population live in towns. The towns are smaller than 
those of Bihar, but fairly numerous, and most of them are, 
unlike tlie Bihar towns, developing. The last twenty years 
has seen the creation of tlie large town of Jamshedpur, which 
is the headquarters of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and 
of several subsidiary companies, and now has a population of 
57,000. Besides the popiilation living in actual towns there 
is a considerable population of a semi-urban character in the 
Jharia, Giridih and Ramgarh coalfields, where over 100,000 
persons are employed. 

Chota Nagpur comes midway between North and South 
Bihar in the relative importance of agriculture, 822 per mille 
of the population being engaged therein. Industry supports 
67 per mille and trade 28, while 15 per mille are engaged in 
mining. Apart from the Jamshedpur works, and the coal¬ 
fields, there is an appreciable part-of the population employed 
in manufacture of lac (the production of the raw' material 
being an important subsidiary occujDation for the agricul¬ 
turists), and in mica mining. The soil of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau varies greatly in fertility. The bottoms of the valleys 
usuallv receive plenty of moisture and bear fine crops of rice. 
W'hicirextend in good years well up the slopes. Tlie crop of 
the higher rice land is, however, precarious, w'hile the uplands 
on which maize is the principal crop are also dependent on 
seasonable rain. Much of the upland soil is incapable of bear¬ 
ing a crop more than once in tw’o or even three years. A good 
deal of the plateau is still covered with forest, though reckless 
cutting has much diminished the area in the last fifty years, 
and left land which is useless for agriculture covered with 
scrub jungle. These factors account for the relatively lov/ 
density of population, which is only 186 per square mile 
throughout the whole tract, and only 13S in the Feudatory 
States. 

6. O/'ism. —Orissa, i.p., the three coast districts, has an 
area of 8,231 square miles and carries a population of just 
under 4 millions. It is predominantly Hindu, nearly 97 per 
cent, belonging to that religion, while Muhammadan.s are le.ss 
than 3 per cent, and other religions contribute barely one-third 
per cent. 

The urban population is relatively more important tlian 
it is in North Bihar and Chota Nagpur being 38 per mille, 
mostly concentrated in the two towns of Cuttack and Puri. 
The foriner has a numlier of small industries, but the latter 
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supports its population mainly by catering for the pil^^rims 
to the Jagannath temple and for the visitors, v.'ho are in search 
of healtli. In spite of its long coast line, there is no port 
except at Chandbali, Avhere little bn.siness i.s done. Thoiityh 
the Dhamra estuary, up which Chandbali lies, has now been 
proved by recent hydrographical survey to be capable of 
important development, there is no immediate prospect of 
sufficient trade to justify the expenditure needed for it. 

Ori.ssa has the lowest proportion of agriculturists, though 
even there 719 per mille are so employed. Although no 
industry in Orissa is highly organized, in the aggregate 115 
persons per mille are so occupied, and Cuttack is the most 
industrialized district in the province, while Puri comes third 
in that respect. Traders are also more numerous than else¬ 
where, being 65 per mille of the population, while the profes¬ 
sions support 22 per mille. against the provincial figure of 9, 
the main rea.son being the large number of priests in the Holy 
Land of Hinduism. Although the soil of Orissa is moderately 
fertile, agriculture suffers greatly from periodic floods, which 
occur on the average once in three years. The tract, which 
is the delta of a number of large rivers. I'cceives a great volume 
of water w-henever heavy rain falls on the Chota iVagpur 
plateau, while the drift of sand from the Bay of Bengal blocks 
the exits of the rivers. ‘ In spite of these drawbacks the* density 
of the population, 486 to the square mile, is but little less than 
that of South Bihar. 

7. Ethnological and liiuiuistic di(f<‘riHc /',<.—The three 
natural divisions clearly differ markedly in j)hvsical features 
as well as in distribution of religions and occupations. They 
also differ ethnologically and lingiiisticallv. In Bihar the 
bulk of the population is mainly of Aryan stock, though the 
upper classes of Muhammadans arc descended from ^foghul, 
Pathan and Afghan invaders, while Hinduism has long ago 
absorbed the aboriginal races, who did not retire into the 
jungles. These last form the lowest castes of Hindu.s, and 
comprise about one-sixth of the population. Aboriginals, who 
have preserved their identity, form Ics.s than two per cent, of 
the population. 

Hindi or Urdu is practicallv the universal language, 
some 99 per cent, of the population .speaking one or other. 
The last census showed le.ss than 31)0,000 persons in the w’hole 
province as speaking Urdu, and in fact the language spoken 
by Hindus and many Muhammadans is really the same, though 
tlie latter may use an occa.sional Persian or Arabic word or 
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phrase. Purnea supplies a number of Bengali speakers, and 
that district and the neighbouring district of Bhagalpnr con¬ 
tain some Santals, who speak one of the Mniida languages. 
But together these amount to little more than 1 per cent^ of 
the population. 

On the Chota Nagpur plateau the case is quite different. 
There practically half the population are aboriginals, though 
some of them have been comparatively recently absorbed into 
Hinduism or converted to Christianity. Another 10 per cent, 
are low caste Hindus, of aboriginal stock but absorbed long ago. 
Only 30 per cent, of the population speak Hindi. 32 per cent. 
Oriya, 12 per cent. Bengali, 20 per cent, one of the Munda 
languages and 8 per cent. Dravidian languages. Hindi is the 
main language for Hazaribagh and Palamau where over 90 per 
cent, speak it. Oriya predominates in Angul, Sambalpur and 
the Orissa Feudatory States, .Bengali in Manbhum. Ho, a 
Munda language, is spoken by 55 per cent, of the inhabitants 
of Singhbhnni; Mimdari by 30 per cent, of those of Ranchi, and 
Santali by 39 per cent, of those of Santal Parganas; while one 
or other of these kindred languages is used by a considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants of the Feudatory States and is 
important in Manhiuim. Oraon, a Dravidian language, serves 
24 per cent, of the Ranchi popul.-ition, while Kiii .serve.s 20 per 
cent, of the Augul population, and Di'avidian tongues are 
found to an appreciable extent in Palamau, Santal Parganas, 
Sambalpur ami the Feudatory States. 

The persistence of the Munda and Dravidian languages is 
illustrated by the facts that against 4 millions enumerated as 
belonging to tribes, with such languages, nearly 3.\' persons 
actually speak them, and that the proportion of sncli persons 
to the total population of the province speaking Indian lan¬ 
guages remained praoticallv constant at 87 per inille between 
1911 am! 1921. 

In tlie Orissa coast (ii.stricts, Aryan stock, or at any rate 
races that long ago adopted an Aryan language am! civiliza¬ 
tion, prevail as markedly as in Bihar. Aborigines, other 
than tho.se who have lost their identity in becoming Hinduized, 
are two ami a half per cent. The lowest castes, who are here 
subjected far more rigidly to tlie di.sadvmitages of caste, form 
about one-eighth of the ]io|nilation. Oriya is used by 9(5 per 
cent, of the population and Hindi by less than 3 per cent. 
Bengali, spol^en Iw less than 1 per cent., comes next in 
importance. 
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8. Constitutional adjustments for backward tracts .— 
Owing to their large aboriginal population, certain areas in 
what now constitutes the province of Bihar and Orissa have 
long been recognized as requiring exemption from the opera¬ 
tion of the general laws and regulations in.the more advanced 
parts, and in the Reforms of 1919 this position was accepted 
and maintained. Angul was wholly, and the five districts of 
Chota Nagpur, the Santal Parganas and Sambalpur partially, 
exempted from their operations as backward tracts by a notifi¬ 
cation under section 52-A, of the new Act. For the latter 
districts the new constitution is generally in force. They 
return members to the Legislative Council, the Ministers con¬ 
trol the activities of the tran.'^ferred departments within their 
boundaries, and the expenditure on them is subject to the vote 
of the Council to the same extent as in the ordinary di.stricts 
of the province. The safeguards provided are merely (1) that 
when a law is made by the central or local Legislature solely 
applicable to all or any of these districts, a provision mu.st be 
inserted that it shall come into operation only on siich date and 
subject to such exceptions and modifications, if any, as the 
Governor-General in Council or the Governor in Council nm 
direct, and (2) that the Governor in Council may direct that 
any Act of the local Legislature shall not apply to tlie,se 
districts or any part of them, or shall a])plv subject to s\ich 
exceptions or modifications as the Governor may think fit. The 
safeguards are intended to provide against legislation unsuit¬ 
able for the aboriginal i^eoples. who form a considerable 
proportion of the population of every one of the.se districts. 
There has been no occasion to apply the former safeguard; the 
latter has been applied in the case of.the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment (Amending) Act, 1923. The subject will he treated in 
greater detail in a separate memoramluni. 

9. The large scale industries .—Tliere is one other feature 
of the province, which require.s mention here. Though the 
population is predominantly agricultural and oven the majority 
of the industrial population live by small sca.le industries, there 
is still by no inean.s negligible part of the population engaged 
in large scale industries. It is desirable to give some more 
detail of that population. 'I'lic largest concentrated industrial 
population is that employed at Jamshedpur, in the district of 
Singhbhum, in the Tatii Iron and Steel Works and subsidiary 
companies. At the time of (he censtis of 1921 some 26,000 
persons were employed there, and in the following year the 
employees were estimated at 40,000. Tlie .superior posts are 
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indritly filled by Europeans and Americans, including the fore¬ 
men; the skilled labour is mainlv drawn from the Punjab and 
the United Provinces, the unskilled from the aborigines of 
Singhbhxmi and neighbouring districts. The labour force is 
for the most part permanent. The only other concentrated 
industrial centre is the East Indian Railway workshops at 
Jamalpur in the Monghyr district, where some 12,000 persons 
are employed. Here too the labour force is permanent and the 
bulk of it is I’ecruited from the neighbouring villages, among 
the small cultivators and landless labourers. About five miles 
away is the Peninsular Tobacco Eactory at Bansdeopur employ¬ 
ing some 2,000 persons. These are 'mostly skilled or semi¬ 
skilled and are recruited from the town of Monghyr. Coal 
mining is, however, the most important industry of the pro¬ 
vince, employing some 100,000 persons. These are scattered 
over a large area centring round Jharia in the Manbhum dis¬ 
trict, now much the most important coalfield in India, and again 
near Ramgarh and Giridih in the Hazaribagh district, besides 
small groups in Sambalpur and Palamau. The labour in 
Manbhum is largely seasonal, greatly increasing during the 
seasons Avhen work in the fields is slack. It is largely drawn 
from the aborigines of the neighbouring districts, but recruits 
are obtained also from the Central Provinces, and the United 
Provinces. Ramgarh, w here developjncnt is much less forward 
than in the Jharia field, depends greatlv on local agriculturists. 
Giridih has a more fixed labour force, the East Indian Railway, 
to whom the principal mines belong, having from the first 
adopted the policy of using indigenous labour and looking after 
it. Other mining enterprizes such as the iron-ore deposits in 
Mayiirbhanj and Singhhhum, copper in Singhbhum and mica 
in Hazaribagh and Gaya deserve mention though in no case 
has the industry reached tlie proportions that give rise to 
special social problems. Fiii.-illv there is (he general labour 
force of the railwavs that run through the jjrovince, the East 
Indian, all three of who.se main lines traverse the central por¬ 
tion, the Bengal-Nagpiir whose .Madras line goes through Oris.sa 
and whose Nagpur line serves the southern part of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, .the Bengal and North-Westerji, which serves 
most of North Bihar, and the Eastern Bengal, which affects 
the district of Purnea only. 



CHAPTER II. 


ATMOSPHERE. 

10. Thp. cirrAim^-fancc:! in ichlch ihe Rijfonns n-cre Intro¬ 
duced. —It is onmnion l-:nowledge that the Hefornis ^vere 
introduced at a inonieiit whicli a number of entirelv extraneous 
events combined to make singularly unpropitious. 1’he War, 
though its economic effect took .some time to .spread in India, 
had, by 1017., paused a grave rise in the price of certain 
articles of necessity, particularly clothing and kerosine oil. 
widely consumed by a jjopulation with little margin for com¬ 
fort. while by its influence on internal transport it bad pushed 
up the price of salt, a third necessity of universal importance. 
On top of the.*e economic tioubles came tlie failure of tlie 191S 
monsoon, widespread over nearly all India, forcing in 1919 
food price.s up to a jiitcli far beyond anv previous I'ecoi'd from 
which they have never fully receded. While the effect of this 
calamity was coining to its climax, the influenza sooiirue swept 
the country, causing in the Bi'itisli districts of Bihar and 
Orissa the deatli of .soTtie flOn.OOO persons in less tlian -six 
months, nearly fifty per cent, more than thf. dreaded pl.igue 
carried off in the whole decade of 1911 to 19i2l). and adding 
more than half as much again to the normal number of deatlis 
of the year. All these calamities were felt by tlie rural poiaila- 
tion as much as, oi‘ even more than, liv the iirlian. fl’heir 
effects had to be palliated, as far as human effort could avail, 
by a .staff depleted for War nceils and o\erstrained with the 
heavy work ami auxielies of (hat period. !t is not altogether 
surprising tliat faith in the ,S'//;7o/jiower to aid in time of 
need v.'a.s a little shaken. 

. 11, Politir.'il /lo.-itiun anarchical influence the 
natural poj.u.ilatiou of the pr'ivince had been comparatively free 
oven in the worst time, (liongli in cert.ain places within it.s 
houndaries oulsiders had jilotted and organized several crimes 
and hati actually carried into effevl one of the worst. Advanced 
political views, advocated on constitutional linos, had a fair 
mimhev of adherents in the larger towns wliere hr.aiiches of 
the Home Buie League had been formed, though their 
influence was comparatively small even there and negligible 
in the rural areas up to 1917. In that year some long¬ 
standing disputes between tb.e landlords, mainly European 
planters, and their raiyats in the district of C'hamparan, 
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which were being carefully investigated in the course of settle¬ 
ment operations, were Imought into the political field by the 
visit of Mr. Gandhi at the invitation of certain advanced 
politicians. To check the mischief which an e.r fnrtp enquiry 
was causing, Government appointed a committee, with 
Mr. Gandhi as a member. This was hailed as a triumph for 
him, and “ Gandhiji ” l)ecame a household word in Tirhut, 
as the saviour of the raivat and practically a new addition to 
the Hindu pantheon. He had only to cast the halo of his own 
sanctity over a movement to ensure its success in that part of 
the province. Though members of the politically-minded class 
had previously from time to time taken a hand in agrarian 
disputes, the rural population had never before been so 
seriously touched by what was e.ssentially a political movement. 

12. Communal relations .—Before following up the pro¬ 
gress of these events, it is necessary to mention another political 
factor which conditioned the inception of the Eeforms. In 
most parts of the province the relations between Hindus and 
Muhammadans were generally friendly, but in the Patna 
Division and to a lesser extent in the Bhagalpur Division, the 
possibility of a clash at the Muhammadan festival of the Bakr- 
Idover the que.stion of low-saci-iiice was always a groat anxiety. 
In 1916 .serious riots look place l)oth in the Patna and Gaya 
districts, and these wore followed in 1917 Iw a very grave 
outbreak in Shahabad, spreading to the neighbouring districts 
of Patna and Gaya, that required for its su])pression the 
presence and strong action of large bodies of regular troop.s 
for some weelc.s. .In tin's outbreak the Hindu.s were entirely 
the aggressors. The long continuance of the War had given 
currency to the idea that the resources of the British Eaj were 
exhausted, and an active recruiting campaign in a district, 
where recruitment had been nominal for many years, confirmed 
the impression. The opporlunity was seized to attempt to 
terrorize the Muslim minoi'ily into aliand(.)niiig the practice of 
cow-sacrifice, a jiractice enjoined I'v their scriptures yet utterly 
repugnant to the religion of the Hindus among whom they 
lived. The violence and brutality of the attack ai'oused in 
this province and generally in India gi'eat hitterno.ss among 
the Muhammadans; l.mt tb.e fact that tlie Khilafat question 
came into prominence shortly afterwards diverted their 
religious animosity, from the Hitidus to the Briti.sli Government. 

13. Sjjmptoins of^u/irest.—'I'he rise of certain movements 
mainly of a religious character, luit fraught with danger among 
an excitable and ignorant pnpula.tion, in the districts inhabited 
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by aborigines especially jRanchi, the unrest caused in certain 
Feudatory States by recruitment of labour corps, and an out¬ 
break in a Feudatory State on the border of the province, all 
added to the anxieties of the time immediately preceding the 
inception of the Reforms. 

14. The la'iinchimj of the sntyaarahd campaign .—It has 
already been indicated that the ground had been well prepared 
in a part of the province for any movement beaded by 
Mr. Gandhi. In February 1919. the mtyagraha, or passive 
resistance movement was launched by him as a protest against 
the Rowlatt Bills. But it wa.s not till after the Delhi distur¬ 
bances of the’ 30th March that the leading politicians of 
advanced views in this province decided to back it. Little 
advance was observed in the province for the greater part of 
that year, though the Delhi and the Punjab disturbances were 
beginning to have a degenerating effect on the masses through¬ 
out the Bihar districts, accentuated by the circulation of 
grossly false rumours intended to discredit Governiiient. 

15. The first hartal .—In early 1920 the chief activities 
were on the Khilafat side of the movement, in which up to 
then this province had taken little interest. 'I'lie anti-'I'nrki.sh 
agitation in England gave ifa marked stimulus, and urged on 
by'outside influence, arrangements were made to hold the first 
hartal in the province on the 19th March to protest against the 
supposed danger to the Khilafat and the Holy Place.s. Shops 
were closed in six important towns and a partial hartal was 
observed in a few others. But it was necessary to represent 
to the more ignorant that it was the order of Government that 
shops should be (dosed to secure even that d(\gree of succe.ss. 
The “ national week of huiniliali(.ui and prayer ” in commemo¬ 
ration of theRunjal) riots, oi'dained liy ^Ir. Gandhi, met with 
even less success in April 1920. 

16. Non-cooperation preaclual .—Actual non-cooperation 
wa.s first j)rcached in the province at the end of that month, 
Maulana Shaukat A!i being Ijrought in to inaugurate the 
campaign. In spite of a good deal of wild talk ami tlie pa.ssing 
of resolution.s in favour of it at the Provincial t’ongress Con¬ 
ference at the end of August, with ihr' help of specially imported 
delegates, the CLUu,oaign failed to enlist tlie support of the 
responsible political k'aders. Among tlu^ prominent men only 
a very few declined to stand for the ('ouncil. and those were 
by no means sure of election; scarcely any pei'.sons surrendered 
honours or abandoned practice at the bar, and the l)oycott of 
schools, courts and foreign goods fell decidedly flat. The 
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nttempt to keen bnek voters from the polls failed as a whole 
ns tlic futures eriven elsewhere clearlv show, thongli some slight 
siieeess was obtained in a few localities. 

17. Boycott of excise shops. —A more immediate as well 
ns a more sustained success was obtained by the movement to 
boycott liquor shops, of which the real object was the paralysis 
of Government by the diminution of the excise revenue, but 
which absorbed a genuine temperance movement already in 
existence. Starting in the Shahabad district in November 
1920, it made rapid progress and was in full swing in most 
districts throughout the province two months^ later. 

1^. Capture of the Sevn Sarnitis. —It was in this campaign 
that a new organization first appeared winch ultimately 
assumed very great importance. For a number of years the 
Seva Sarnitis had been in existence, with the object of social 
service. In that sphere tliey had frequently done good work, 
though they had been used also for political purposes. The 
opportunity for employing them to further a ‘‘ temperance^' 
campaign and the chance of recruiting them from the students, 
who were persuaded to give up their studies, were eagerly 
seized on by the advanced political loaders, and by the end of 
1920 societies lind been esta'hli.shed in practically every district,' 
and, in s])ite of feeble efforts froin the original organizers to 
prevent it, they had been dcfinitclv attached to the lion- 
cooperatioii jiartv. So, wldlc in Novcinhei' 1920 no paper 
published in English in the province refrained from expressing 
disapproval of non-cooperation as a practical measure and 
a visit to the province of Mr. Gandhi i\nd Maulana Shaukat 
All in early December bad liad little success, yet the instrument 
for future action was ready .‘ind only required some more 
polish to become dangerous. 

19. Posit ion at flh' iif n'pi if.at o f ihr Ixt'jnnns .— At tlie 
close of 1920, that is to sa\' when the icfomn'd Goveriiineiit 


assumed the reins of oflice, the effect of the iijui-coopcration 
movement was only ai'ij^arent in urban ceiilres a.nd among the 
students. Jh-en amongst tliem it was niaiiilv tlio.se v*ho had 


little chance of passing their c\;iniinaiioiis or wei’e in difficul¬ 
ties about paying th.eir fees, who liad been recruited. In the 
rural areas tlie ariparent iK'hl thtauied \v;is surpri.siiigiy snuall, 
thougli it was clear that, if the campaign of vilification of 
Government were to be continued indefinitely, effect.s of the 


greatest gravity would follow. This vilification was carried 
on not by those, who by public work previously performed had 
gained the position of leaders, but by the rank and file of the 
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movernent. whose want of balance converted criticism into 
wild nbnso. Bv such as these it was uri^ed that no justice was 
meted out in courts, that Government employees, including 
magistrates, am1n and peons wo)*e all dishonest, that European 
officers had a*rown fat on Indian monev. Hindustanis were 
taken to tlie Colonies as coolies and there their women were 
dishonoured. The-Holy Places of the Aruliammadans had all 
been stripped of their possessions : and for tliis revenge would 
be taken Avlien the opportune moment should arrive. 

"20. The first four months of 19-21 ,—The Nagpur Congress, 
in the last days of 1920, recast the non-cooperation programme 
adding thereto precepts for organizing, especially in rural 
areas, and for raising funds for the purpose. Returning at 
the beginning of 1921, fortified by contact with the all-India 
leaders, the.provincial leaders of the movement set vigorously 
to work. ^They scored a success t)y bringing Orissa, winch had 
hitherto been searcely affected, into the spliere of their activi¬ 
ties and by extending the movement in the three Bihar 
Divisions. A sudden outbreak of looting in the weeklv markets 
{hats) occurred in two districts. The lioycott of Government 
schools and colleges increased markedlv and a National College 


was established vchose svll.aljus inc'ludcd p(')]itical pT’opa.ganda 
in villages. Tlie anti-liquor movement gained strength, and 
by March, when the settlement of excise slio[)s w-jus due, it was 
strong enougli to affect the bids seriously. The Seva Samitis 
had been organized as “ National Volunteers absorbing the 
existing force and swelling its nuniliers to a total of il.OOO 
with recruits from the illiterate and c'riminal classes, in spite 
of protests from the central control. Hartals were successfully 
enforced in ?^Iongliyr and Bhagalpui’ wlien the Governor. .Lord 
Sinha, visited those towns within two months of his appoint¬ 
ment. A further disquieting feature was the attempt to bring 
in one of the religious movements among tlie aborigines, to 
which refei’cnce has been nia<le. Tins was promptly countered, 
and the al.)Qriginal tract.-? remained quiet for .some time in 
come. The first four inoiirhs of 1921 was a period of great 
strain and anxiety, as it then h,ecamo evident for tlie first time 
that the non-cooperation pai'ty had obtained a real hold on 
the rural ])opulation in many districts, d'lic anxiety was 


increase^ 


rcstr-^UiG r.lmost ciitirclv to economic cause.^. 


among the police, euliniiiating in an actual strike at Gaya in 
February. TJie noii-cooporators were perfc’ting their organi¬ 
zation of panchcii/c/ts, for decision of civil nnd criminal cases 
as well as for propaganda work, and of tliana and district 
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l^^gress Committees to control them and ultimately to take 
over the general administration of the province. Their declared 
aim was the establi.shment of Swaraj hv means of non-violent 
non-cooperation. Civil disobedience had not yet been .adopted, 
and directions were given that all .acts or works tending to 
excite violence, picketting, and social boycott were to be 
studiously avoided. The principal object for the movement 
was declared to be to di.scipline and instruct the raiyats. Yet 
in this period, among other less serious breaches of the peace, 
there occurred the outbreak of hat looting already noted as 
well as a dangerous attack on the sub-jail and police-station 
at Giridih, while free resort was made to the weapons of 
picketting, intimidation imd social lioycott to promote the 
campaign against excise, ^he lioycott even extended to closing 
Muhammadan cemeteries to the families of excise vendors and 
in one case to the mutilation of a corpse after burial. 

21. Change in the tone of speeches .—The tone of speeches 
in the autumn of 1920 has already been indicated. The main 
part of the abuse was then directed against Government and its 
servants and those responsible for the suppression of the Punjab 
rising. During the next six months, however, hostility to 
Englishmen as a whole was included and incitements to violence 
became common. The superiority of German rule to British 
was asserted and the numerical inferiority of the British in 
India pointed out. 

22. A lull in May to October 1921 .—The period of severe 
strain continued till May 1921, but it was followed by a marked 
lull which lasted till October of that year. The change was 
due partly to the successful prosecution of offenders against 
the ordinary law, partly to quarrels among tlie leaders and 
the widening of the breach between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
partly to the growing feeling against the truculence of the 
volunteers now swelled to 10.000; against the arbitration courts 
of the panchayats and against the constant call for funds, 
and partly no doubt to the fact that the leaders re.alized that 
their org.anization was neither complete nor properly 
disciplined. The general situation in Tirliut remained unsettled 
throughout May, and sevci-al assaults on Europeans occurred 
there. It improved considerably during the later part of the 
period but begsin to deteriorate again by October. Picketting 
of excise shops ceased for a spiell, but revived in September, 
though the vendors showed far more .readiness to stand up for 
themselves. Illicit distillation, which was openly advocated 
by many of the “ temperance ” workers, continued to flouri.sh. 



23. Ai’tpcnratice of .ci-frlJn/.c. —Aliont this time there 
appenrecl ngitator.s of a new type garbed as ft/jclJuis (holy men) 
with a more fervent aj)peal to racial hostility and hints of a 
vast organized force ready to move when the hour struck. 
They de.soribed the Government as daroit.^ (robbers) and blood¬ 
suckers. Europeans Avere declared to be cunning, treacherous 
and without humanity ; l)ut after all they were a mere handful 
to be crushed by the 52 lakhs of sadhus ready to act if Swaraj 
were not obtained by the end of the year, when streams of blood 
would flow. 

24. The boycott of foreign cloth and the cult of the 
charkha. —In July 1921 the Congress Committee met at Bombay 
and resolved to concentrate on the boycott of foreign cloth and 
the cult of the charkha (spinning wheel) as the principal means 
of obtaining Swaraj. Neither'policy gained a quick success 
in this province. Bonfires of foreign cloth lacked fuel and 
such as they got were usually rags and rubbish supplied by the 
organizer. 

25. The real attack from October 1021 to April 1922 .— 
The next period of six months from the end of October 1921 to 
the end of April 1022 was that of the real attack. Avith the 
threat of organized.civil disobedience looming in the immediate 
future and the Avhole structure of Government endangered. 
It opened Avith the burning and looting of an isolated sugar 
factory in Cham|)aran district in broad daylight iiy a mob of 
some 5,000 persons, shouting “ Gandhi ki jai ”. The 
European manager aa’us not prc-sent. Seven factory servants 
AA'cre severely injured, oiu^ nearly fatally, Avhile others barely 
escaped being burnt to death in their lodging.^. For the next 
three or four months the Tirhut Division Avas greatly disturbed. 
Defiance of authority Avas common, police-stations Avere attacked 
and threatened and Europeans Avere frequently assaulted and 
in.sulted and Government servants AA’ere subjected to pressure 
of every kind to induce them to resign their ])osts in pursuance 
of the policy, for jn-opagating AA'hich in its extremest form the 
Ali brothers Avere ari-ested. and the Delhi fatica proscribed. 
Speeches were delivered by irresponsible agitators calling for 
more.A'olunteers ready to bear doAvn by Aveight of numbers and 
in complete disregard of casualties the resistance, which 
Government officcr.s would l>c sure to put up against an attempt 
to stop public business. The imminence^of civil disobedience 
was proclaimed and the announcement made that Mahatma 
Gandhi Avas about to wage Avar against the Government. 
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'26 Steps taken to restore order in Tirhut.—In order to 
restore respect for authority Government were compelled to 
send military police to the Tirhut Division, to obtain the 
assistance of reo-ular troops from the military authorities and to 
appoint lar^e bodies of additional police, the cost of which was 
recovered from the inhabitants of the disturbed areas. 

27. Action against thr national rolunteer organization .— 
During J^ovember similar s\'inptoms had appeaved in many 
other districts, and on the i7th of that month the hartal to 
mark the arrival of His Royal Hi,ghness the Prince of Wales 
in India was generally successful throughout the province. In 
the first half of December non-cooperation activities were con¬ 
centrated on preparation for the inauguration of the civil 
disobedience movement in selected areas of the Tirhut Division, 
and for an effective hartal at Patna on the occasion of His 
Royal Highness’ visit to that city and the local Government 
decided that the time had come for exceptional measures. On 
the Kith December a notification was published under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. declaring certain associations 
to be unlawful, a stej) which was followed by house searches 
at all district headquarters, the seizure of non-cooperation 
papers and the arrest of a large n\imber of volunteers. 

28. Con.cf'.'^sioii.^ to mocirrate feeling .—Tt lind been lu>ped 
that suppoi'L from the Moderates for this measure \yould to 
some extent have been forthcoming, specially at Patna itself, 
which was being throttled by tlie hartal organizei’s. But this 
expectation was falsified. A deputation of Moderates imme¬ 
diately waited upon the Government and asked that the 
notification should be cancelled. Government considered that 
some concession was necessary in order to prevent a complete 
fia.sco on the occasion of the Prince’.s visit, and gave an under¬ 
taking that further proceedings would not be taken under the 
notification without th.eir previous approval. 

29. The Prince of ]Vale.'<' ri.''it. —This conce.^'sion relieved 
the'immediate tension, and secured the full co-operation of the 
better classes in the ceremonies atid functions of the Royal visit, 
but it did not prevent the hartal in the city on the first day and 
the crowd of .spectators on tJie arrival of the Prince wa.s much 
smaller than it otherwise would have been, while jvublic 
conveyances were hardly obtainable. There was no hartal on 
the second day. when the crowds also were larger. The 
garden party to His Royal Highness was a complete .“lucess 
largely owing to the attitude of the landholders and otlier 
Moderates. '\Vhile the concession thns, at least partially, 
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served its purpose at. Patna, the modification of the orders 
passed only ten days before produced an unfortunate effect, 
not unforeseen, in the districts, where it was interpreted'as 
evidence of weakness. The primary ohject, however, of the 
notification had been achieved, valuable information had been 
secured, leaders had been arrested, and the weapon of the Act 
W’as held in terrorem over members of the associations, witli 
the effect that their activities became much reduced, if not 
suspended. Di.strict officers, in the aboriginal districts, were 
left a free hand, and the Act was applied with vigour in the 
Santal Parganas, Palamau and Manbhum. and later in the 
Orissa districts. 

30. Trouble in the ahoriainnl districts avd Orissa. —In the 
early months of 1922 the Tiriiut Division continued to be dis- 
turlJed, but the measures taken gradually produced their effect. 
and the situation steadily improved. At this time the position 
was complicated l>y the strike on the F.ast Indian Railway, 
which locked up practically the whole resources of the local 
Government in the shape of armed and military police. This 
might have proved dangerous for energetic attempts were now 
being made to enlist the aboriginals in .support of the non- 
cooperation movement, especially in the TTazarih/agli aiul 
Palamau districts of Chota Nagpur and in the Santal Pargapits. 
In the latter district an aboriginal rising was narrowly a^'fed 
by the courage and decision of the di.strict ofiiccro<^'i''^-siv 
was comparatively quiet till the spring of 1922, but the leaders 
were organizing widely and a series of fires in Cultack started 
in March a panic which spread to other parts of the Division 
and led to attacks on the rural police. At ('nttai;k itself 
rumours sedulously spread by the non-oooperatoj'.s that the 
fires were the work of the police led to serious consequences. 
An excited mob attacked and-arrested a eon.stahle and brought 
him to the District Magistrate, who ordered him to he 
kept in custody pending an enquiry. This did not satisfy 
the mob who took him l',efore two leading non-cooperators at 
their headcjuarters. The treatment accorded to one of their 
comrades in the presence of the executive licad of the district 
was greatly resented by the local police force, who wished to 
resign in a body. The Commissioner and the senior police 
officer with great dilficulty pacified tiir men. Barely three 
weeks later a serious outbreak occurred in the Kanika estate 
in Orissawhere'a large imdi (mass gathering) organized under 
the auspices of the non-cooperators led to violent diistur- 
bances. It was found necessary to appoint additional 
police in this area, while action was taken about this time 
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with jTood effect agninst the principal Oriya leaders under-the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

31. The of non-cooperation. A kmedabad-Chnuri 

Chaura-BnrdoU, —Mirhvay through the period came the 
Ahmedabad Congress of Christmas 1921, wliich appointed 
Mr. Gandhi the practical dictator of the Congress and declared 
open war on the Government with civil disobedience as the 
weapon. After the failure of the conference between the 
Congre.ss leaders and more moderate politicians and the 
Government of India’s reply to Mr. Gandhi’s ultimatum, civil 
disobedience was about to start in Bardoli, when the terrible 
outrage at Chauri Chaura occurred on February 4th. The 
effect of-that outrage on the leaders in Bihar was marked and 
the Bardoli resolutions, wliich banned mass civil disobedience, 
were accepted with little opposition.^ 

32. Attitude of the Legislative Council. —The Legislative 
Council had in March 1921 debated an adjournment motion 
on the subject of a circular letter explaining the views of 
Government on the non-cooperation movement and the measures 
they d_esired their officers to take to counter it, but had on the 
whole accepted the reasons which led to its issue, when these 
were explained. In December 1921, however, the atmosphere 
of (he (’cinncil was distinctly worse an(l_/lovernment had not 
sullk ient .support to challenge a division on a re.solution urging 
them to v.'ithdraw the notification under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and to release iminedi.-itely and unconditionally 
all persons detained under it./Throughout the cold weather 
sessions individual members of the Council by questions con¬ 
tinued to show their sympathy with the movement and their 
lack of appreciation of its g-rowing iiienace. The explanation 
of their attitude lies in the fact that the leaders, many of whom 
were doing tlieir be.st to rest-riin from violence their irre.sponsi- 
ble followers, were their own intimate friends. The members 
of the Council were [ireparcfl to work the reforms but they 
were not prepared for strong measures against those who 
oppo.sod tlicm and they found it difficult to realize at this stage 
that the means adopted iiy tiieir friends involved a rapid and 
almost irresistible drift towards revolution and chaos. 

33. The arrest of Air. (faridhi. —On Ivlarcli lOth, 1922, 
Mr. (landhi was arrested, an event wliich caused unexpectedly 
little .stir in this pravince. It had undoubtedly a good effect 
and, though trouble continueri till towards the end of April, 
the heart was out of the movement for active measures. Indeed 
it was remarkable how very quick in most parts of the province 
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wa.s tho return of the bulk of the population to sanity and how 
completely the element of bitterness in the feeling towards 
Government officers and Knrnpeans sul>sided in the next few 
months, even where it bad been most manifest up to this date. 

34. The last eight tnontks of 1922.—'I’he following period 
from May 1922 to the end of that year was comparatively 
quiet. The little spurt given by the August visit to this 
province of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee, 
appointed by the Congress executive to explore the local possi¬ 
bilities, soon died away. Even the /jolding of the Congress 
at Gaya in the Christmas holidays produced no lasting effect. 

35. Foundation of the Indian Swarajya farty. —The 
next few months witne?.>;od the formation of the Swarajya 
party at Allahabad in Eebruary 1923, definitely committed, 
under the leadership of Mr, C. R. Das, to Council entry in 
opposition to the declared policy of the Gaya Congress. The 
Khilafat movement, on which non-cooperation strongly relied 
throughout for its aggre.-isive vitality, was badly damaged by 
the exposure of the financial methods of the central committee. 
The attempt to collect the full provincial levy for the 'J'ilak 
Memorial fiind had definitely failed. 

36. Another debate in the ,Legislative Council. —In the 
Legislative Council, in February, a re.solution asking for the 
release of political prisoners and an amendment demanding the 
withdrawal of the notification under the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act was debated. 4'he amendment was lo.st by the ca.sl iiig 
vote of the President. Imt the resolution carried by 25 vote.s 
to 22. The tone of the debate was good matured and witiiont 
heat in marked contrast to the debate fourteen month.s earlier. 

37. Foundation of the )troviaci(d hrancli of the Swnrujya 
'party. The municipril electiotts.—ln ^Jay a provincial Ivranch 
of the Swarajya party wa.s founded, aiming at capturing .seats 
on the local i)odies and tl;e Legislative Council itself, and to 
these ends the energie.s of the “ non-cooperators ” were hence¬ 
forth devoted. Through the local bodies they expected to get 
control of primary education, and instil their political ideas 
into the minds of the rising generation. 4'lie parallel with 
the Southern-Trish progi’ammc ! ■ evident. The municipal 
general elections, consequent on the |l;is^ing of the Municipal 
Act in 1922, came on in October 1923. The Swarajya partv 
gained a fair measure of success in ten municipalities, obtain 
ing 96 seats out of ISO there open to election. They gained 
a working majority in nine of the.se and complete control in 
two. In the remaining 47 municipalities governed by the 
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Act they 'made no marked impression. The effect of these 
successes on municipal administration ^vill be discussed in the 
chapter on the development of representative institution.s. 

38. The 1923 Council and Assenihhj elections .—The 
Council elections follo^ved in November, and twelve Swarajists 
were returned out of 76 elected members. The party gained 
greater success in the T.egislative Assembly elections, Avhere 
eight out of the twelve .seats were captured, and two others 
fell to men, whose sympathies were largely with the party. 
The difference is partly explained by the larger proportion of 
the intelligentsia in an electorate with much more restricted 
qualifications, and by the greater advantage given by organi¬ 
zation in a more extensile constituency. A further reason is 
the definite preference for the Legislative Council displayed 
by the men of ability apd wide influence, among the Moderates. 

39. The district hoard election .*.—In the early months of 
1924, interest was concentrated on the district board elections. 
The amendment of the Local Self-Government Act in the 
previous year had freed these boards from official control, 
internal and external, almost as complefely as the coi*responding 
A(.'t had freed the munii’ipalities. -The change was in fact 
evcu a greater one, since prior to 1923 the district boards were 
practically the agents of Government influenced but not in any 
way contiolled, by the more stable elements of local public 
opinion. ./The full force of the Swarajist organization was 
brought to bear on the elections, and a notable triumph obtained. 
In only four out of the eighteen boards did that party fail to 
obtain’ controlj The fruits of the vast amount of laboni- 
expended in spreading the Congress organization >n every 
district during the, hey-day of the non-cooperation inoveineiit 
were now I’eaped. “^The |H'rsonnel of the new l)oar(ls included 
paid lectures of the Swarajya parly, immature youths, and 
a fair number of persons who had .suffered imprisoninontv' 
Scarcely any of the new members bad [)revious experience. 
The results were viewed with alarm not only by the Moderates 
but by those who were ordinarily extreme critics of Govern¬ 
ment. The more .solid sceiion of the community, wimtever 
their political opinions might be, did not view with equani¬ 
mity the handling of a crore and a half of.public nioj)ey by 
admiuistrators of the class, from which most of the mitional 
volunteers of two or three years hack had been rh-awn. 

Some of the results of the capture of the district hoards 
by the Swarajists will be given in the chapter on the develop¬ 
ment of representative institutioms. The maladrainbtration 
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of tho boai’ds. iji whicli the Swarajists vrcro paramount, called 
fortli a sufficiently stronp' revulsion to prevent a repetition of 
their success in 1927, tiiough tiiey used the advantage, that the 
1924 board elections had given them, to strengthen their posi¬ 
tion in the Legislative Council in 19:20. In the local body 
elections of 1920 and 1927 the Swarajist.s lost ground, and the 
positioji in the last two years has. thus, been that while they 
form the strongest single party in the Council, holding more 
than one-third of the seats, they have lost the command of 
nearly all the local bodies. They have ranged against them to 
a degree, which they certainly did not at the height of the non¬ 
cooperation movement in 1921-22, the more solid elements 
both of the landlords and of the political classes, and it is 
likely that this position will continue as long as their promi¬ 
nent adherents include so large a proportion of needy 
undesirables. 

40. Growth of ill-feeling between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans .—It is time to turn to another set of events, which 
have a considerable bearing on the political situation. It has 
already been indicated that, thougli the Khilafat movement 
was, owing to the prepondci'ance of Hindus in tlie province, 
in some respects .subsidiary to tlie iioii-cooperaLion movement, 
yet it supplied a cousideral)le aid both in leadership and in 
vigour. Tlie adherents of tlie rank and file, which it lirought 
in to the combined aiiti-Governmeiit organization, were dis¬ 
tinguished as a rule by their genuine sense of grievance arising 
from fears, mistaken no doubt, of fatal damage to the prestige 
of Islam and particularly of violation of the l loly Places. As 
those fears were dissipated by the course of world events, the 
enthusiasm of the Muliaminadan section waned, a process 
W'hich was accelerated by events in India itself. Purther 
intelligent Muhanirnadaus wore beginning to realize that poli¬ 
tical developments were tending towards the relegation of their 
community in this province and in others to a ]iermaiient posi¬ 
tion of inferiority, .^'liis growing appreciation of the position, 
as well as the disappearance of tlieir oidy real grievance, 
rapidly dissolved the alliaius.'. formed wiili Hindus, whose 
programme wa.s immediate Homo liule on a tlemocratic basis, 
by Muliaiiiriiadaiis who \vere beginning to see whore that 
prograninie was leading tlicni. .Meanwhile serious trouble 
between Hindus and .\Luliammadans had broken out in the 
Punjab as far back as 192:3 and iMr. , R. Has had failed to 
mend the breach. While those and other events helped to cool 
off the relations between the liinLlu and Muliammadau members 
of the anti-Government party, there was no outward indication 
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of any growth of ill-feeling between the communities as a 
whole in this province rluring 1923. 

41. The Bhanalpur " viunc mofqnes ” caf:e. —In 

the first lualf of 1924 the elections to the district boards, where 
joint electorates prevail, resulted in giving to the Muham¬ 
madans a much smaller number of vseats than they had expected 
to gain and this result was attributed to communal feeling. 
To this political grievance was added tlie religious quarrel over 
the passing of Hindu processions with music in front of 
their mosques. This source of estrangement between the two 
communities first appeared in August 1924 at Bhagalpur 
where a serious collision was only stopped by the police and 
twelve persons were injured. The non-cooj)eratitig chairman 
of tlie district board was among those arrc.sted. Very strained 
relations between the communities re.suUed not only in Bhagal¬ 
pur but also in Monghyr and Patna and the tragic occurrences 
of September at Kohat, in the North-West Frontier Province, 
added to the bitterness. An effort on the part of the non¬ 
cooperation leaders failed to effect a reconciliation., Muham¬ 
madan festivals, in which the loAver castes of Hindus bad 
hitherto freely participated, were now being boycotted. On 
the other hand at the Hindu festivals a growing tendency was 
displayed to insist on playing music vviiile passing niosipies. 
ami the local wfllcers had a difRcult time in setlling dispntccs 
for tiie routes of the processions. A furllicr oiithrcak occurred 
at the end of October in Bliagalpur involving the arrest of 150 
pci'smis and this led to a prolonged period of communal ill- 
feel ina: in that town. 

42. The (lei'ploi^nient in 1925 .—For the next eighteen 
months the province was free from serious clashes between the 
communities, thougli there was evidence throughout that rela¬ 
tions were strained. Petty criminal ca.ses were given a 
communal tinge; in some places eac!'. community .sought_ .to 
enforce social boycott against the othci’: tlie local officers and 
the police were kept Imsy preventing lircaches of the peace. 
Throughout this j)eriod the Arya Sainaj organization, mainly 
recruited from outside the province, was active in persuading 
Hindus to abstain from any participation in Muhammadan 
festivals. 

This organization with kindred bodies, liad been active 
for some time in a movement of great signiticancc. This was 
no less than an effort to add to the fold of orthodox Hindui.sm 
certain communities, who were Mussalman merely in name. It 
was part of a wider movement to close the ranks of the Hindus 
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in opposition to any who would tlireaten their interests, and 
to recruit, liesides these Mnhaniinadans. tlio depressed classes 
of all kinds. A, 2 [ain.st thi.s the Muljaiiiinndans. though not 
nofcicealdv in this province, organized a coiintering move, 
aiming at enlarging their numbers liv conversion from other 
creeds, at nullifying the Hindus’ effort to reclaim border line 
communities, and generally at protecting Muslim interests. 
Both communities had realized that political victory in a 
democratic state is witli the big battalions. 

43. The Sasaram riots in J9r26. —It was not. however, till 
April 1926 that any serious trouble in this province occurred. 
The first communal riot.s in Calcutta early in that mouth created 
a marked feeling of nervousness in both conirnunitie.^; and a 
readiness to believe rumours of aggression by the other party. 
Provocative action such a.s defiling temples and inos(|uc.s by 
night and interference during ))rayers was taken in .several 
places in Bihar. In the middle of the month a .serious out 
break occurred at S'as.ara.m in Sbabal'ad district, a town on 
the edge of the area where the very grave disturbances of 1917 
liad taken place, and a centre of coniirninal trouble tlirougli- 
out most of the intervening period, rifiv-three persons were 
injured of whom three died. Prompt concoitration of a 
strong police force was mafic just in time to prevent the 
trouble spreading. Hindus from different vili.iges had alreatiy 
begun to congregate and march on ^'asi'.ram to avenge their 
co-religionists. At the general wish of I>o(h parties a Kiiro|)c.ar. 
magistrate was deptited to try llie cases arising out of tlio out- 
break,. Additional police at the c.xpcnsc of the inhabitants 
had to l)e quartered in the town. 

44. Extension to Orissa. —In early May communal tension 
spread to Ori.s.sa. The district of Balasorc. wliich is entered 
by the Bengal-Nagj)ur ('alcutla-Madr.as lino not long after 
leaving Kharagpur, a pla.ce in Bengal wliere .serious comraniuil 
disturiiances occurred in this montii, v.as affected for several 
months. A number of iiu idents occurred, I'.oite of them singly 
of much importance, l>nt the sproacl of communal feeling and 
its outward manifestations among the [)oace-!ovii!g iiihahitants 
of Oris.sa, where clashes between the communities had previous¬ 
ly been almost unknown, was symptomatic of the ri.se in 
temperature. 

45. The Bakr-ld (/isiurhiiiici's of —'I’lie latter half 

of 1926 and the early part of 1927 went !>y, however, without 
further serious trouble and it was expected that the Bakr-Id 
in June would pass off peacefully, 'lids expectation was 
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falsified. In a village of Champaran a party of Hindus 
attempted to attack the Muhaminadan.s. The police stopped the 
main body, but a .small party got pa.st to be routed by the 
Muhammadans, who killed two of them. At Diiiapur civil 
town, between Patna and the cantonment, the local Hindus 
resented the performance of cow-sacrifice in a private house, 
where it had been performed for several years, and attacked 
some Muhammadans, killing one woman outright and fatally 
injuring one man. Reinforced by Hindus from outside, they 
attempted to pull down and burn the house, and the European 
Magistrate in charge Avas obliged to order the police to fire. 
One rioter Avas hit and the crowd dispersed. Elsewhere a 
Muhammadan in defence of his house shot dead a member of 
another band of the marauders. The significance of this riot 
is increased by its occurrence in one of the fcAV places in the 
province Avhere police reserves are immediately available, and 
in one of the two wdiere there is any regular military force at 
all. In tAvo other districts minor riots occurred. 

46. Organization of 'provocative Hindu processions .— 
The Muharram in July passed off Avithout any serious friction, 
and though in some districts the Hindus entirely abstained 
from joining in the processions, in others, in spite of the 
actiA'ities of the Hindu Mahasabha, they joined in freely. But 
in August a A’ery serious outbieulv occurred in the Champaran 
district, well knoAA'ii in earlier j'ears as a centre of the extreme 
wing of the non-cooperators. Tlie occasion of the rioting Avas 
the !Mahabir-dal procession, a Hindu festival formerly of minor 
importance but in the last feAV years organized on a large 
scale to compensate low caste Hindus for the abstention from the 
Muharram Avhich the Arya Samajists had imposed upon them. 
Its more objectionable feature is the clo.se imitation of the 
MuhaiTara emblems and procedure, an imitation Avhich OAving 
to the religious origin of the Muharram proco.ssion causes 
intense irritation to Muhammadans. The organization of 
these processions in the north-Avest corner of the province, bor¬ 
dering on the United Provinces, by the Arya Samaj had been 
going on for some time and in Champaran printed notices had 
been issued among the rural villages calling upon Hindus to 
come into the toAvn with spears and lathis (for the performance) 
and to quit themselves like men. 

47. The Bettiah outbreak. —A croAvd of twenty thousand 
people AA’hich collected at the district headquarters, Motihari, 
Avas passed through the tOAvn by the District Magistrate 
successfully Avithout a clash. But at Bettiah, a subdivision of 
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the snine district, one of the largest sections of the procession 
deviated from tlie expected route of l)road roads into a narrow 
lane, in -which stood a mosque of the particular group of 
Muhammadans, who had tals'en the strongest objection to the 
imitation of Muhammadan emblems. A riot ensued in -which 
the IMuhammadans, who numbered only four hundred, were 
overpowered, and the ITindus followed up their victory by 
firing the houses, dragging out the iMuhammadan inmates, 
belal:iouring them and Killing ten of them. The European 
Magistrate and rlic Eurojjean Superintendent of Police with the 
ordinary town constabulary and a few of the better minded 
among the Hindu public .succeeded in quelling the riot. 

48. The 'present state of communal feeling .—The import¬ 
ance of this occurrence lies sj)ecially in the appearance of a 
new kind of provocation which appears to have been deliber¬ 
ately adopted by the Arya Samaj organization. One 
consequence of these outhi-eak's has lieen to bring home to the 
Muhammadans their numerical Aveakness ai-id the strength of 
the Hindu organizations and thi.s feeling has affected their 
attitude towards the future .Reforms. 'Fhere is considerable 
evidence that, while a few prominent Muhammadan leadens, in 
the province favour the Imwott of the Reforms Commission, the 
great majority of Muliammadn'ns apprehend that such a 
course will gravely prejudice tl-io position of their community 
under the future constitution. 

49. Tntev-caste aKtagoiii.-^ni. — Anotlier development of 
recent years has been the growth of antagonism between the 
members of the difl'ereiit Hindu castes. Caste organizations 
date back some forty year.s, and the efforts made by lower eastes 
to improve their status had cvolced resentment among the higher 
castes in rural areas sonic years before the inception of the 
Reforms. TJie antagonism \va.s not Jioticeable during the first 
two years of the Reforms period, but the Council elections of 
1923 were in some places fought on a caste basis. Improve¬ 
ment of. status, among the lessor castes, syniljolized as a rule 
by the as.sumption of the sacred thread, means increased 
unwiflingness to submit to pra'diai contributions, which a land¬ 
lord has hitherto expected from his tenants. Growing political 
self-consciousness means pressure to obtain scats in the district 
lioards and the Council and a larger share in the higher posts 
of Government service, encroaching on the preserves of the 
castes, which have hitherto held a practical monopoly. The 
antagonism is thus rooted in economic causes, which operate 
the one among the educated classes of the different castes and 
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f.ho ofher among the nir;!! populatior.. It is the latter that has 
IJi’Dfliioed the only serious outbrealc. 

50. 77/a Lnkhochak This occurred at the end of 

May 1925. when a gathering of some 11.000 Goalas, who are the 
most numerous caste in the province, had met at a small village, 
T-akliochak, in Monghyr district to consider the questions of 
taking the sacred thread and refusing forced labour to their 
landlords. The Bhumih.ar Brahmins, from which caste a large 
proportion of the landlord class in South Bihar is drawn, 
organized the collection of a force of cihout the same size and 
made a wholly unprovoked attack on tlie village w'here the 
Goalas were in conference. A small hodv of ordinary police, 
who attempted to intervene, was severely handled. During 
an interval in the attack the Pluropean Superintendent of 
I'olice arrived wdth armed reinforcements, who with very great 
difhculty and the aid of the Goalas managed to beat off a 
renewed and more determined attack, carried almost up to the 
village itself. The attackers took away their casualties, but 
it is believed that between 20 and 30 were killed. The ill 
success of this appeal to force discouraged any serious 
repetition, but relations were considerably strained for some 
time. 

51. L(/ho/ir troubles. The i//'/u.-lrif.'~- of the prorince .—An 
appreciation of the atmosphere of the la.st few years would be 
incomplete without a reference to latxmr troubles. The.se have 
their importance both because they have afforded opportunities 
for agitators to fish in troubled waters and because they added 
very much to the difficulty of preserving law and order in times 
of general stress, particularly during the non-cooperation 
attack. The province is essentially aii ag-ricultural one, but 
has three importiint industrial ce)itre.<, Jam.shedpur, the coal¬ 
fields and the environs of Monghyr, and is also traversed by 
long stretches of railways. A full description of the industrial 
centres has already been given in Ghaj^tcr I. Prior to 1919, 
when the anti-Goveriunent inovemenf began to assume real 
importance in the province', there had never been serious labour 
troubles. At the end of tlmt year p general strike at the 
Jamalpiir railway woi'kshops, near Monghyr, occurred and 
lasted for six weeks. This was closely followed in February 
1920 by a strike at Jamshedpur among the Indian employes 
led by up-country skilled workmen who were advised by .several 
Calcutta lawyers of political propensities. The strike lasted 
nearly a month, and required the concentration of a consider¬ 
able force of police and of British and Indian regular troops 
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jifc a time when the non-ennperntinn movement was becoming 
a serious menace, if not in tliis province, at any rate in other 
parts of Tiulia. The strike led to one serious ela.sh with the 
forces of law and ortler, in which five strikers were killed and 
twenty-three wounded. 

The agents of non-cooj)eration were active in the coal¬ 
fields during the rest of 1920, but no strike occurred till 
February 1921, when the workers in the fliridih coalfields came 
out at their instigation. This synchronized with the first 
dangerous period of non-cooperation in the province. A second 
strike in the same locality was engineered in June 1921, in the 
hopes of forcing Government’s hand in the matter of the trial 
of persons who had attacked the police there in the previous 
April. 

Tn December 1921 the unfounded allegation that a 
European driver had thrown an Indian fireman off a running 
train, which veas sedulously re])eated by the anti-Government 
press, was the occasion for a strike on the East Indian Railway, 
originating at Jhajha in the Alonghyr district, and spreading 
over most of tlie system. Aftei’ a. short resumption o‘f work, 
the Indian staff again came out in February 1922 and remainecl 
out till May. For protecting the property of the railway and 
the smalt loval staff einrage(l in maintaining essential services 
a very lurge proportion of the forces of law and order were 
locked up. at a time when the danger froTU the non-cooperation 
movement was iit its greatest, nnd- it is certain that the strike 
was largely engineered by agents of that movement. 

In September 1922 Jnm.^hedpur wa.s again the scene of n 
serious strike, for whicli again a strong force of military and 
police liad to be concentrated for over a month. Though the 
immediate danger of tlu‘ noivcooperation movement had by 
then diminished, yet the general .'situation wa.s still an anxious 
one. The strike was called by bot-liead.- amongst the up- 
couiitry skilb?d workers a.gainst the advice of the Calcutta 
lawyer, wlio then presided o\Tr their union. He, liowevcr, 
supi)orted the strikers and later members of the all-India 
labour movement took a hand. The direct influence of non- 
cooperaXion was not greatly a|)[)nrent, though at times during 
the strike irres[)()iisible agitators coanectt*d wiLli tliat movement 
arrived and attempted to foinent ill-feeling by provocative 
speeches. 

The collapse of the non-coopei’ation campaign synchronized 
in this province with the beginning of a period, which has been 
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free from serious labour troubles, though no doubt the adjust¬ 
ment of wages to prices, wliich was nearing completion by the 
end of 1922, contributed to industrial peace. Since thmi only 
one strike has seriously afi’ected the power of the local Govern¬ 
ment to deal with any crisis that migiit !^ri^ the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway strike of Februarv-March 19?7, when again 
a considerable proportion of the police reserves were locked up. 
Fortunately during that period there was no outbi'eak of 
communal trouble. 

52. Chronological summary .—Tn the foregoing account it 
lias been necessary to follow seriatim the courses of events, 
which fall into four main categories, the non-cooperation 
movement and its offspring the Swaraiya party, the Flindu- 
Muhammadan antagonism, the conflict between Hindu castes, 
and labour troubles. It will be convenient to link the whole 
into a chronological account. The first period extending from 
January 1921 to December 1922 .saw tlie rapid development of 
the non-cooperation menace which culminated in IMarch 1922, 
and its even more rapid collapse as a definitely revolutionary 
threat. Within this period occurred all the important labour 
troubles. There was little or no manifcst.ition of communal 
or inter-caste conflict. Tl'.c ne.xt period, from Jaiiu.ary 1923 
to December 1924, wys mainly remarkable for the formation 
of the Swarajj'a j)arty and its success in the municip.al and 
district board elections. It saw the beginnings of tiie com¬ 
munal trouble. In the third period, from January 1925 to 
December 1926, the ])rincipal events were tlic growth of bitter¬ 
ness between Hindus and Muhammadans, and the inception 
of the struggle between castes for political power. The' 
Swarajists were successful at the end of this period in captur¬ 
ing a substantial number of seats in the third reformed (Council, 
but their maladministration of those local bodies, in which U,% 
commanded a majority, was beginning to sliakc. their inliUeiiccv 
The last period from January 1927 to tiic j)re.seut date has 
witnessed a distinct weakening of the hold of the Swarajya 
party over the local bodies, where theii' candidates in the 
elections of last year failed to obtain anyiiiiug like the success 
that they gained in the former elections. The attitude of their 
representatives in the Council has solidified the p.'rties in 
opposition to them. Unfortunately tlie bitterness between 
Hindus and Mulianimadans !ia.s continued,' and, though there 
has been no open breach between the Hindu castes, their 
individual claims to political jjower and patronage are still 
pressed with vigour. 
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53. A f urther revievj .—An attempt has bee.n made^fco-gLv^' 
a fair picture c>p the atmosphere in ^vhich the expennleiit.of'^he 
Reforms nns been made. At the early stages ecotiomic'"condi¬ 
tions, a:iKl i]i one part of the province agrarian troubles, 
pres(?iited an opportunitv for a widespread and sustained 
attempt to subvert the whole fabric of Government. The main 
impul-e came from outside the province, but material of a kind 
was to hand for its inagnification and dispersion. The anti- 
Government and anti-British character of the movement was 


never .scriou-Iy disguised, while the veil of ‘'non-violence'' 
wore tl'iinner and thinner, as the organization grew to com- 
pletenes.s. The chief inspiration came from among the Hindu 
intelligentsia, hut the adhesion of many Muhammadans, 
obtained by means of the Khilafat agitation, added the vigour 
of fanaticism. When that aid was withdrawn, the real 
danger rif revolution was over. At tlie height of its success 
the non-cooperation movement could claim to have built up an 
organization, some 10,000 strong, disciplined enough to secure, 
if unc.heclced. the main aims of the loaders, though not to be 
restrainev! to the choice of means wliicli those leader.s proposed. 
Willi the help of tliat organization the finances of Govern¬ 


ment wore scrinuslv embarrassed for a vear tlirougli the attack 


on tlie excise revenue. But after passing its zenith, the move¬ 


ment .slipped back rapidly. Tlie drift from Government 


schools am] colleges had a short-lived success; little came of tlie 
(dfort.-; In induce lawyers to throw up tlieir practice and to 


divert the stream of litigation from the courts to the pancha- 
yats. Very few titles were renounced, the boycott of foreign 
cloth Avas never effective, while the boycott of the council failed. 


-Finallv and in!)st important of all, tlie Services and especially 
the T'oiice with \ei'v f(‘w exceptions practically un.shakeu 

in tlicir lovalta’. 


'I’l'iC wilinlrawal of th.e bulk of Muhammadan support left 
the relatif.ns I'Ctween tlm two communities much more embit¬ 
tered ihan the inieiUion of the movement found them. The 
switc^i-off of I'le f>rgaiii/atinn fj'om the direct attack of civil 
disobedience' lo the indiivct approach hy way of capturing the 
local l;o{;ics had its immediate sncces.ses, hut there are signs 
that the !)f elcctoj-s are growing wearv of political pro- 

pagand.*:. in [leu of sound admiiii.stration. it may \ye that the 
limited triumpli gained in the 1920 C/ouncil election by a free 
use of the powers. Avhidi the coiurol of many local bodies 
afforded, marks the liigi] tide. But the creation of a class of 
professional politicians and the much increased indoctrination 
of the student population with -advanced political ideas are 
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amonpf the more permanent results of the movement. A dis¬ 
quieting feature of the recent history of the province is the 
demonstration that the rural population can be perversely 
brought into a political movement, if the appeal is chosen with 
skill and presented with sufficient energy and persistence. It 
is the ease, with which the impressionable voter responds to 
any appeal, made without any serious consideration of its 
ultimate effects, that accounts for the return to the council and 
the local bodies of irresponsible members, whose presence is 
recognized by the thoughtful section of the population as a 
menace not only to current administration hut to the whole 
future structure of Government. 

To the conduct of this thoughtful section and to the 
natural good sense and respect for order shown in normal 
circumstances by the bulk of the population it is possible to 
turn for a corrective to the somewhat gloomy picture, which a 
recital of the events of recent years necessarily presents. 
Such a picture, if true to facts, is bound to create an impres¬ 
sion that the reformed constitution has worked in circums¬ 
tances, which have always been difficult and at times really 
dangerous. At the height of the non-cooperation movement, 
when it was openly preached that the British Tlaj was on the 
point of coming to a violent end, it required great courage for 
an ordinary member of the public to face the vituperation and 
social indignities, which a determined support for the consti¬ 
tuted authorities would bring on his head. There were not 
lacking those, who were equal to the test, and, as it became 
clear that the predictions of the extremists were being falsified, 
their numbers grew. Without the support thus accorded it 
would have been well nigh impossible to maintain ordered 
government, and it is a welcome sign,of the times that, in spite 
of the apparent successes of those who say they prefer anarchy 
to servitude, there is less evidence now that the people as a 
whole take their heroics as serious utterances. The province 
has also been fortunate in having the (loverninent strengthened 
by the presence of two Ministers, whose coun.sels within have 
been of the utmost value, while their personal character has 
rallied the more solid elements without. 

Other facts of a hopeful tendency may be noted. The 
great mass of the people Iravc for the last six years shown theii' 
traditional respect for law and order, and have rapidly resumed 
their friendly attitude towards Government officers. Solid 
progress has been made in education, medical relief, public 
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health, veterinary service and other activities of the trans¬ 
ferred side of Government. A difficult situation in the 
administration of local bodies has I'een remedied to a consi¬ 
derable de<7ree. Tlie Legislative Council debates have on the 
whol^ been conducted in a spirit of good temper, which a 
perusal of the fulrninations in the local press renders surpris¬ 
ing. The decision.s taken there, though sometimes marred 
by the irresponsibilitv, vvhicli the present constitution induces, 
have not infreciuontly been sound and fruitful. Thus the 
gloomier features of the atmosphere of the last seven years 
have not availed to hamper completely the political education 
of the province, which it v/as the object of the Reforms to 
begin. If that political education could he carried down to 
the electorate itself, and could a lasting solution be found of 
the problem of welding the .-ection.s of the population, sc[)a- 
rated by religious, territorial and social distinctions, into a 
civic \Yhole, the future would indeed be hopeful. 



CHAPTER Ml. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 

54. The position prior to the Reforms .—Prior to the 
passing of the Government of India Act of 1919, local 
Governments had no sort of statutory right or title to receive 
or to spend, any part of the revenues of India. The old 
provincial settlements, under which local Governments were 
provided with certain sources of revenue and required to meet 
from them certain categories of expenditure, were nothing 
more than domestic arrangements between the central and 
local Governments, which derived their validity from the 
sanction accorded to them by the Secretary of State in Council. 

-When the province of Bihar and Orissa came into being 
on April 1st 1912, a temporary settlement for 3 years 
(1912-13, 1913-14 and 1914-15) of the kind described was 
effected with the Government of India, The cost, of the 
administration of the di.strict.s comprised in the new province 
and the amount of revenue aceruiiig in respect of them were 
determined with as much accuracy a.s pps.sible. The estimated 
cost of the headquarters charges was‘added. The .standard 
revenue and the standard expenditure so determined for each 
major head of account were then distributed between Imperial 
and Provincial in accordance with the pre-existing arrange¬ 
ment for the Government of Bengal. This -involved the 
division of major heads iioth of revenue and expenditure. 
The local Government got the wliole of the revenue and 
defrayed the whole of the charges in rcs])ect of llegistration, 
three-quarters in respect of PatIsc, lialf in respect of Stamps, 
<and so on. A balance wa,« then .strnc.k' between the total 
expenditure thus detennined and t!io total revenue. ' This 
resulting lialance was an excess of 2 lakhs and 30 thousand 
rupees of provincial revenue over pi'ovincial expenditure and 
a fixed annual assignment of that amount liad accordingly to 
be made from Provincial to Imperial during the term of the 
settlement. It is not necessary here to consider the “ doles,” 
chiefly for education and sanitation, whicbi the Government 
of India used to make from time t(j time and which the local 
Government had to spend for the appointed purposes. 

55. The result of the prori'-ionnl .o'ttlemeMt. —The standard 
expenditure of Bihar and Orissa, worked out on the basis of 
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actual expenditure prior to 1912, came to 8 lakhs per million 
of the population against 13 lakhs per million of the popu¬ 
lation in Bengal, tliough the cost of the administration in 
Bengal was the lowest in India. As it was on this basis that 
the provisional pre-Reforins settlement was made with this 
province, it is obvious that the administration of Bihar and 
Orissa had been starved and continued to be starved after it 
became a separate province. Less was spent per head of the 
population on education, medical, sanitation and police in 
this province than in any other. The following figures show 
what was accepted, at a conference held in Simla in 1919, as 
the normal total annual expenditure in each province during 
the years immediately before the introduction of the Reforms 
distributed per mille of the population in British territory as 
determined at the census of 1911: — 

Es. 

Bihar and Orissa ... ... ... ... 1,212 

Bengal ... ... ... ... ... 1,740 

United Provinces ... ... ... ... 1;844 

Assam ... ... ... ... ... 2,419 

Madras ... ... ... ... ... 2,548 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 2,979 

Punjab ... ... ... ... ... 3,7i4 

Bombay ... ... ... ... - ... 5,579 

Burma ... ... ... ... ... 5,943 

At that time the local Government still lacked a. iiniver.sity 
and a medical college, and various other jiarts of a complete 
provincial equipment for vrhich large cai)ital expenditure 
besides heavy recurring charges would have to be met. 

The in'ovinco was started on its way with an opening 
balance of 125 lakhs, of wliich 85 represented the estimated 
cost of tlie iniiird exneiid.iture of starting the province; 12 
was intended to be the balance, and the remainder 

was to be availai»lo for general purposes. The actual opening 
bahince wa.s ju^r (H'cm’ 130.1 laklis. tlie excess of tliis sum over 
125 lakhs representing this Govoimmeniks share of certain 
unexpended doles given to Bengal before this province was 
s])lit off. 

During this period, therefore, the situation was that the 
local Goveniinent were instructed to defray certain charges 
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nnfl given a certair revenue for the purpo?e. If th.ov couhi 
increase the revenue or reduce the e>:i)enr]iture during the 
term of the settlement, they had the spending of what cir.erged. 
The local Government have always maintained tirrt frtvn the 
very beginning neither expenditure nor reveemo were adequate 
for their purpose.?. Owing to the war this previ-iora! settle¬ 
ment remained in force till the Reforms were ’ntroduced, 
though the rise in prices, particularly cf a!i building and 
engineering material, made the inadequacy even moro glaring. 


56. Recommendations of the. Meston Committee .—When 
the Reform = were about to be introduced, the Me-ton Conircittre 
were set t])e task of dividing the heads of revenue bctwfcn the 
central and provincial Governments on the line.s reconunonded 
in the Joint Report with a view to making the provinces 
financially more independent of the central Government. The'r 
proDo.sed distribvtion, which took no account of provincial 
scales of exopnclitiu’e or snrpluse.s, but only of the diiiercnce 
tliat. would be made to the various provinces by the a]loc.''.tion 
to them of particular revenue heads, was calculated to rcsvdt in 
the lianding over of 1,850 lakhs a year from the central to the 
provincial Government.^and a resulting annual deficit to tb.o 
central Government of yS3 laklus, rvliich had to bo made tif/ by 
provincial contribution.?, calculated roughly in proporiion io 
the iienefit they had received from the incre-ned spending p.ower 
made over to them as their .share of the 1.850 Inld-i.s. Tl:c 
increased spending power of Bihar and Oris..sri was estimated 
at 51 lakhs. T!ie Committee recommended that the jmevinro 
of Bihar and Orissa, “ being quite the poorest in Tndiui,” 
should he excused any contribution in the first year (15)21-2^) 
and that thcre.rfter its contribution should gr.ulrally be 
increa.'-cd until i;- the seventh year (1927-28') it would lie leaving 
ten per cent, of llie deficit, ?bc., if the dciioit had romainod at 
983, a sum of 98 lakhs. The province was also left. wit!', the 
Orissa Canals as a mill-stone permanently hung round its u •ok. 
These canals were originally constructed by a private company, 
which was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1861 ard 
entered into a contract with the Secretary of State in 1502. 
In 1868 the company failed and surrendered its riglus to (he 
Government of India on receiving indemnification for ua-.t 


expenditure. Tlic- canals have al ways lieca run a 
At the tinte of the Reform.? they were handed ov. 


a iiea.v'.- lo.^s. 
r to the local 


Government with the obligation of paying the central Gov rn- 
ment a r.i'm of 84 lakhs a year for all time a.s interest cn the 
capital outlay, b’ceause they had been financed from borrowed 
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money as a prodnctivo v,-ork. ?■() far are they in fact from 
being" productive tliat !ho latest available figures show that in 
1926-27 there was a net loss to the local Government on tliese 
canals of 7| lakhs. Actually the distribution of resources 
between the central Government and the provincial Govern¬ 
ments was such that tlie Government of India have not only 
wiped out their deficit, but have also been considering the 
distribution to the provinces of a further share of the income- 
tax over and above what th.cy are required to hand over under 
Devolution Rule 15. Bihar and Orissa, which lodged a strong 
pretest against the Committee’s report, was in fact never 
called upon to pay any-contribution at all. Th-e experience of 
the years that have .since elapsed demonstrates that the hleiten 
Committee in fact gave to the central Government a far larger 
^d more elastic sliare and to the province a far smaller and 
less elastic share of Indian revenues th.an even they anticipated. 
The utter impossibility of this Government handing over 93 
lakhs a year to the central Government with effect from 1927-23, 
even if the central Government had wanted it and this Govern¬ 
ment had never spent a pice on development since the Reforms 
were introduced, is in retrospect obvious. 

57. The cost oj recisi/Uf the ijay of tiic ser'vices .—It has 
already been stated' that tlie Meston Committee took no account 
of the provincial standards of expenditure. When the settle¬ 
ment was formulated, this provincial Government h.ad not 
effected the general revision of pay that wa.s neee.s.'iirated by 
the general rise in prices that occurred during and after tke 
war. In February 1921 it was estimated that the cost uf Lius 
general revision of pay in Bihar and Orissa was as follows: — 


Thousariil' of I'upeos 
per annum. 


Imperial Services ... 

. 9,0(3 

Provincial Services 

.11,03 

Subordinate Services 

... '2-.',.3.3 

Ministerial Services 

.10,--t 

Menials 

O r:) 


C8,23 


Since then the pay of some other services and post? has 
been revised and the total cost of the whole revisio-i may be 
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put down at rather over 60 Jakhs a year. This, therefore, 
more than absorbed the increased spelling power whicli the 
province was estimated to secure by the Meston Settlement, 
before any attempt could be made at a forwturd i^olicy in the 
nation-building departments. The local Government pointed 
out the danger at the time. It soon became necessary to 
enforce retrenchment and increase taxation. 

58. Characteristics of the 'procincial revomie .—Before 
explaining the steps that were taken to this end, a few general 
remarks may be offered on the characteristics of the provincial 
revenue. The following table, which shows the relative growth 
of the revenxies of the different provinces in tlic pz’e-Befoz'ms 
period from the year 1912-13, when this proviiice was created, 
to 1920-21, the last year before the Reforms were introduced, 
is taken from paragraph 7 of the report of the I\Ieston 
Committee: — 



Per cent. 

Biliar and Orissa ... 

.11.20 

United Provinces ... 

... 20.82 

Bengal ... 

.22.30 

Assam 

.2S.00 

Madras ... 

... 29.06 

Central Provinces 

.33.18 

Burma 

... 33.65. 

Punjab ... 

... 34.S8\ 

Bombay ... 

... 52.43 

All 9 Provinces ... 

... 30.4S 


Since the Reforms, the revenues of this province have 
increased more rapidly, thanks principally to an increase of 
over fifty per cent, in Excise revenue, which is a far lugher 
proportionate increase than has occurred under this head in 
any other province in India. The total revenue of this 
province is now something over 5.\ crores, and of tins over 
4 crores is derived from the tliree heads of Land Revenue, 
Excise and Stamps. 

59. Land Revenue .—The land revenue in Biliar and Chota 
Nagpnr is to all intents and purposes fixed, thanks to the per¬ 
manent settlement effected by Lord Cornwallis, the then 
Governor-General of India, in 1793. 
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Land revenue in thousands of rupees, omitting settlement 

recoveries. 

1921- 22 ... 1,59,14 1924-25 ... 1,61,61 

1922- 23 ... 1,59,33 1925-26 ... 1,63,05 

1923- 24 ... 1,58,45 1926-27 ... 1,67,05 

In OrisScT. the land revenue i.s not fixed, save in some fairly 
extensive estates, and is at present under revision, as the result 
of which it is expected to rise roughly from 21 to 26 lakhs 
a-year. But these and a few less important revisions can only 
be effected at long intervals of 30 years, and then only in 
accordance with strict rules. It would not be in accordance 
with the wishes of the Legislative Council, nor would it be 
possible to exploit the land revenue of Orissa as a revenue- 
producing head. 

60. Excise. —At the present time a larger revenue is 
derived from Excise than from any other head of revenue. 
The following are the figures :— 

Excise revenue in thousands of rupees. 

1921- 22 ... 1,23,63 1924-25 ... 1,75,99 

1922- 23 ... 1,53,97 1925-26 ... 1,96,62 

1923- 24 ... 1,83,28 1926-27 ... 1,07,35 

The policy of the Government is to combine the minimum 
consumption with the maximum revenue, and the price of 
excisable articles is, therefore, kept at the highest point at 
which it is po.ssible to keep it ivithcut driving the public to 
illicit practices. Wiih the increase nt wages that has 
occurred since the war, thi.s pnlicv lias resulted in a large 
increase of r.''veime. Increased efiieiencv of administration 
has also contril)uled to this result, and the decision that the 
transaction.^ on account of opium should be accounted for as 
provincial revenue and expenditure has also inflated the 
revenue to the extent of aViOut 0 la.kh.s. The exci.se revenue 
is the one really expanding head of revenue that the province- 
is po.s.scs.sed of, ami at the time of writing it has ceased to 
oxpnnd. It is pntirolv to tilt? incronscd rovGnuo 

from this .source that it has been po-ssiMe to take any forward 
steps at all in the transferred departments. It is obviously 
unsatisfactory that the ])rovince should have to rely so largely 
upon a source of revenue of so precarious and so questionable 
a nature. 
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61. Stamp!?. —The only other head to which it is necessary 
li- refer at any length is Stamps. Three-quarter.-? of the 
revenue under this head is derived from judicial stamps, and, 
as soon as the local (jovernniont realized that the increased 
spending power which they had received under the IMcston 
Settlement "vas not going to enable them even to meet the cost 
of the existing administration, they took stops to enhance 
most of the duties payable niider tlie Court-foes Act with 
elTect from August 1922. The increases sanctioned were 
estimated to yield another 20 la!;hs a year. The revenue under 
this head has been rising slowly, as the figures below show; — 

Stamp.? revenue in thousaur!.? of rupees. 

1021-22 ■ ... S7h0 ■ lOe-I-'.M ... 1,00,43 

1922- 23 ... 9.; ,12 192.ViG ... 1,07,52 

1923- 24 ... 90.3.3 1920-27 ... 1.07,12 

Court-fee stamps are not a source of revenue that can be 
exploited too far. The cry i.s already heard tliat the poor 
man is being deprived of ju.stioo by the co.st of litiga,tion. 

62 . Enlianeement of rrp-/.<(rai/on fi'C-s and natcr-rates .— 
Other stops taken by the k'cal (Sovi'rnnient to increase their 
revenue Avere the enh.anoc-mciit of ihe fee.s for registering 
documents and of the ratc.s for water .supplied from the Son 
canals. Effect v.a.s given to the.-o orders ah'O in August 1922. 
The development of tke.se two source.? of revenue is shown 
by the following figures: — 


Rogistration and irrigation revenue in thousands of rupees. 



nr-ristrtiti'in. 

Irri:,'ation. 

(Gros-}. 

1921-22 

S,77' 

o3.5G 

1022-2.3 

... I'l.rCj 

31,Si 

.192.3.24 

. 

34,G9 

1921-2.; 

... 1 : 3,74 

35,17 

192.;-2n 

... .1.114 

37,71. 

1920.27 

1-7,42 

30 ,SG 


63. The Rrtre7}vhm''nt 
in acc.cufiance Avith a iv.-s;; 
Council in Februarv 192L, 


Commit!:'!>. —On the other hand, 
diirion pa-^.s?;! in the I.e.gi.'latiA'e 
rhe then Oovernor, Lorfl Sinha, 




fipricinterl a coniniittee to consider the possibility of retrench¬ 
ment. It is not possible to give a precise statement of the 
financial results of the retrenchment e.ftected. The most subs¬ 
tantial retrenchment residted in a saving or about diree- 
qnarters of a lakh a rear in the Police Depn'''vnent, tvhilc the 
abolition of the Publicity Bureau saved about Rs. 00,000 
a yc;;r. But on the whole the re.siilt was disa])[uiii’iting. The 
districts now included in Bihar and Oris.-a had been starved 
when they formed the outer fringe of the province of Bengal, 
.-md in the short period between 1912, when the province was 
first formed, and 3921, when the Retrenchment Committee 
sat, there had been neither time or resources to provide a full 
provincial equipment or to set up a standard of administration 
equal to that of other provinces. The following figures show 
that the administration is still starved and explain why so 
little scope for retrenchment was found in tlio provincial 
expenditure. 


Revenue and e:cpenditure {endget^ of 1927-23') rniUe of the 
fopulation of each 2 >^'Ovince in India {Briii.^!' tivyitory). 


ProviaLic. 


T'l.p.'r.ilitiii'is 


i:er 

j'iT .’iiille. 


Us. 

Iu>> 

Eihar and Orissa 

... 1,663 

1,766 

Bengal 

... 2,d06 

j x 

U 1 ':ited Provi Lines 

... -2 .SIS 

2 513 

Assam 

n 

... 1 .' 

3,670 

Madras 

... ,1.911 

o,G00 

Central Provinces 

... -1,031 

I ,'220 

Punjab 

... 5 .,3:0 

5/2.-,S 

Burma 

... T.s-::! 

9,lufl 

Bombay 

... 8,003 

S.277 

Gd*. Lori: of rrrrriiic frcoi 

7?? ?. r t? ?’u— . 

k word mav bo 

added about i\:o. revenue derived 

from the mb 

icral wealth of 

the province. Jiihnr and Orisra 

produces 70 ] 

cent, of the 

coal and mica and 00 per cent, of 

ti'-e iron-ore 

iii India. The 

local Government derive praetii 

■.iilv no rove 

r.uo from this 

source, but on ;!',e other hand ai‘e put to the cv.ni. 

.■use of policing 

tha areas conenrnod. In the v.cr 

maucTiilv-^i^^t 

led cstr.tes the 
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reached by the Secretary of State, for India in 1880, as being 
the private property of the proprietors of the surface and the 
minerals occur almost entirely in that area. Tlie income-tax 
derived from the companies operating the minerals goes to the 
central Government, while tlie .small provincial share goes to 
the province in which the companies are i-egistered, and most 
of them are not registered in Bihar and . Ori.ssa. By an 
arrangement to which the Government of Bengal generonshy 
agreed 85 per cent, of the provincial share of the income-tax 
realized on companies and firms operating in Bihar and Orissa 
but registered in Calcutta is paid by them to this province. 
Otherwise Bihar and Orissa would receive nothing from this 
source. As part of their j)rograrame for increasing the 
provincial revenues after the Reforms, the local Government 
formulated a proposal for imposing a tax (ui coal and coke 
placed on the railways, but the central Government objected 
and nothing resulted. 

65. Summary of the finavcial po.'ition .—The financial 
position may be summ.arized as follows. As comipared with the 
population served, the administration of Biliar and Ori.ssa' 
costs less than that of any other jirovincc. Tlii.-; is the necessary 
corollary of its inadequate revenue. Tlie additional spending 
power given by the Meston Settlement was immediately 
absorbed, and more than ahsorhed, liy the neeessarv post-war 
revision of pay. Any development tli.at tliere has been since 
then has been due almost entirely to the rapid increase of the 
excise revenue. That rapid iucrcase has now ceased altogether 
and excise revenue is at the moment on the down-grade; if its 
revival were to mean increa.scd consumption, it would be 
regarded with mixed feelings liy the lo'ail Government. In 
other respects, the provincial rovennes are .sij,giihn-ly inelastii.’. 
as the Meston Comnuttee a.(!!iiilted. This is due principally 
to the Permanent S^ottlemeiii of ITOd. ;ind in a less degree to 
its extension in 1880 to mineral riglits, aiii! for ueilher of th.esc 
acts is the present provincial Government or an;-, near prede¬ 
cessor of it in the slightest degi’ce respon.sihle. Iduring th(,> 
transition period, when financial contribution.s were being made 
to the central Government, this Government ha'l no cause of 


complaint, either relatively lo 
because it was exempted from 
first, or absolutely because, tb 


ntlier provinei.al 

1 S licit t Cn IL i'i io u L 


1 reccinlv, tlm 


t roieruments. 
ioii.s li'om till’ 
growth of the 


excise revenue temporarilv .satisfied the demands of the 


Reformed Government. Now the contributions paid by other 
provinces have been abolished, the expansion of exci.se revenue 
has ceased, and this Government is left face to face with its 
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poverty, and with the fact that, while it is starting behind 
other provinces, it has with its present sources of revenue only 
the remotest prospect of working up to tlieir standards. The 
provinces are net naturally divided sub-nations but administra¬ 
tive units fortuitously composed, and none more conspicuously 
so than Bihar and Orissa. It is not in tne interests of India 
as a whole that one part should he developed while another 
part stand.^ still. Even on the as.^umptioii that the 
financial settlement ;it the opening of the Reforms v.*as a fair 
distribution b(‘t'.vecij tlio respective provinces and tlie central 
Government of tlu' revenue available, it necessarily follows that 
the present po.--iti'.)n of Bihar and Orissa d vis other 
provinces is most unfavourable. Through the success of the 
Government (if India’s policy of releasing provincial contribu- 
tlon.s. other provinces have .secured a betterment to tlie extent 
of tlieir respc'.'tive contributions, while Biliar and Orissa have 
received no C'a-resnonding advantage. Had tliere been any 
inherent propriety in the method of dividing the head.s of 
revenue between rhir- lra.nl and tlie central riovernment.s. this 
province must have acfiaicsiced in thiis result: but actually the 
division em[)ii’i^-al in order to firoduce a i-ertain approxi¬ 
mate result. ;ind ihos arrangement li.as operated most prejudi¬ 
cially to tliis pariicniar province relegating it to a state of 
extrenre poverty I’cla.tivcly to all other jirovinccs in India. 

t)G. Diff>rnJtu of iidposina f)frthrr ///.-?////>;;;. --If the 
incidence of revo’uc is so light in Bihar and Oi'is.sa in 
comjiari.son with (Ulier proviiu'cs, it ?uay reaso.uablv be asked 
wliv fiirtiier should not Itc impo.-od by the local 

Govcrinneiu. Ida' rc;isr.ns wliv no further revenue can be 
obradned fr^-m tlu- laiiicral wealth of tlie prrviute h.oe I>een 
stated. .k[iait froui ds mineral wf-.alth. the r\‘sourco- of the 
province are ahutv-n ('‘Utirolv agriimltura!. Over OG per cent, 
of the popalation lis'o iti rur.-il areas and [:cr cent, of the 
popiilatirin ai c droemi*. i:t on agriculture for tlieir support, 
d im IVnanan-mt fd-tda-i^iCjit b:is defiiutely fi.xcd what tlie State 
ma\' take froui the Ir'vifor.is in the form of land rc\canie. 
There is no leaso-i sopp»:;sc tluit tbo great mass of cultivators 
and labourers are :h v dseidving nnv i.Huicfit from the Pejananent 
Setrbement or that lit.'*.' are any l^cttcr o-T or more able to stand 
increased raxaPh'ii E.:;oi tlie great ums.s of cnltivators and 
laiiourcisv iii oilier jwovinces. In North Bihar, where 
14 millions cf tbic );o]udatioji i.< found, the mean den.-ity per 
squai’o mile is 04:2: in MiizaiTarpur disiTict the mean cieiisity 
is 907 to the square mile. In South Eihar the mean density 
is just over and in Orissa it is just under 500. It is only in 
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the Chota Nagpnr plateau which consists largely of hills and 
jungle, that the density of population sinks to iSG. Ordinarily 
this population feeds itself from its own fields. An examina¬ 
tion of ten years’ statistics showed that exports of food-grains 
had exceeded imports in five and imports had c.xceeded e.xport.s 
in the other five years. There is no surplus to take in the form 
of taxation. Under the pressure of necessity, the Bihari 
emigrates annually to Bengal; the Oriya seeks the dockyards 
and mills of Calcutta; the aboriginal of Chota Nagpur 
faces a more lengthy exile in the tea-gardens of Assam. At 
the last census in exchange for 422,000 immigrants received, 
it was found that the province had sent out 1,917,000 
emigrants. This emigration is periodic, and the emigrant as 
a rule returns with his savings. The only explanation of this 
annual tide of emigration is poverty. It proves tiiat in large 
parts of the province the economic pressure on the soil is great, 
and scope for further taxation of the agricultural population 
correspondingly small. 



CHAPTER !V. 


DEVELOPMENT OP nSPHESENTATiVE JNSTITUTIONS. 

67. The seope of th^ chnpler. —For r. survev of the 
po.ssibilitie.s of furtlior poliLir.'il fidr.oo on the lines hiid dovrn 
in the preamble to the Government of India Act, it is evidently 
proper to examine the oxistin<r representative institutions in 
some detail. This chapter I-ring.s out how far the people of 
Bihar and Orissa have been trained, in spheres other than 
those of provincial extent, in manapinfr their aiTairs by electing 
representatives and by controlling them when elected. It deals 
accordingly witli (1) urban local bodies, (2) rural local bodies 
and (3) other kinds of representative institutions, but excludes 
the Legi,slative Council, which is separately treated as an 
integral part of the Government. Each class of institution 
will be examined in turn to recount briefly the pre-Rofovms 
history if any, the cxi.sting structure and the actual working. 

I.—URBAN LOCAL BODIES. 

68. Leaal basis and popahttion. —Throughout the pre- 

Reforms period, from 101.2. when tlie province wa.s created, to 
1921. when tlie Reforms came into nperatinn, the municipali¬ 
ties were constiiuteil and their functions prescribed and 
regulated under the Bengal ^runi( i]ial Avt. 1881. wiili the 
exception of the Ratna (ni-w t.'ity) Administration Committee 
working umlor tlie Thitua A.driiini.-’.tralion Act, 191'), and 
Sambalpur Municipality uiuler tlie Central Provinces Munici¬ 
pal Act, ]9():l. 'j'liero were .1.7 miiuicijialitP’s in 1912, and 58 
in 1921. Only one, Patna, had to deal with a populatir.n of over 
100,000. while twenty-two wore eorn'ernod with populations 
of under 10,000. Of the seventy tovens in the province, having 
pnnulatinus of 5.,000 or re.rire, lifty-six were municipalities, 
wliile tlio othoi’ two munii-ipalities liavo populations of just 
under 5,000. Tho ojtlv iir.nortant urlian areas net constituted 
into municipalities are ■lamshcdpiir f.57.000) which was 
created a notified area with a nominated Ciunmittee in 1927, 
Bhadrak (18,000). IMokami'h (lO.Ol'ti), .Sh.eikhpara (12.000) ancl 
Lakhisarai (11,000). The rjOjuilntion wide]! the mimic:i^nlities 
.servo is nlrmt 1,170.000, ];. 191:2 nearlv fifteen per cent, of 

these, were ratepayers. By 1920, tb.e figure.s had risen to 
seventeen ancl by 1025 to u.carly nineteen i.ier cent. 

09. The eleciire ch'mi 'it. — In 1912, five municipalit ies bad 
no elected corami.s.iioner; riial were not entitled to elect their 
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own chairmen. Two others had no elected commissioners, but 
the nominated commissioners could elect the chainnan. In 
the remaining 48 municipalities, two-thirds of the commis¬ 
sioners were elected, Imt in 25 the chairman wa.-; appointed by 
Government. No marked change was made in the pre- 
Reforms period in the matter of e.xtending election of 
commissioners, since all the three new municipalities remained 
v,-ithout elected members and only one of the seven old ones; 
which had not yet gained that privilege, was admitted to it. 
On the other hand, wh.ile in 1912 out of 55 municipalities 25 
had no say in the selection of their chairmen, there were only 
eiglit out of 58 who wore still in that position in 1920. That 
the pre-Reforms (jo\ernment was not unduly slow to give 
this privilege may be seen from the fact that in 1915-16 fifteen 
municipalities definitely stated that the system of electing a 
chairman was not suitable to their local conditions. 

In the last complete year before the introduction of the 
Reforms. 1919-20. there were 676 non-official conynissioners, 
of whom 484 were elected, against 141 officials. Of the 
chairmen 25 were elected non-officials, and the same number 
nominated officials, three were nominated non-officials and five 
elected officials. Thus out of 50 municipalities free to choose 
non-official chairmen only 25 actually did so. 


In the co'ir.se of 1921, the first year of the reformed 
Government, tb.e elective system was extended to all munici- 
])aiities, except the Patna Administration Committee, and to 
four of the eight niunici])alities, which had not had the right 
to elect their own chairmen, that right was allowed. In the 
following year, two more municipalities acquired this right, 
leaving oiilv two without it. Of the commissioners 696 were 


jion-olncials of wliom 478 were elected, and 124 wore oniciuls. 


Tlmt year, 1022, wa.s a landmark in the history of municipal 
instil uti'ms, siiicc tl'.o new Act was passed raising the propor- 
tioji of elected commissioners from two-thirds to four-fifths 


and in numerous ways, which will be detailed later, freeing 
the municipalities from internal and external control. In 1923 
the fir,<t elections under the new Act took place in all munici¬ 
palities except tlie Patna Administration Committee which has 
its own law, and iraTubalnur, which was not brought under 


A,G 1: ;"i f : 1 <• U n Pi-) 1 1 n fT 
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the electioui’ the 


commissioners comprised 840 non-officials of whom 770 were 
elected, against 149 officials. Of the chairmen 53 were elected 
non-offieiais, one a nominated non-official, and four nominated 
officials. The position has not altered materially since. 
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70. The e,n.<ting structure .—The existing structure and 
functions of the muiiicipalitie.s will now be "described. The 
Patna Administration Committee, which deals with the affairs 
of the new city inhabited almost entirely by officials, is 
excluded from the description of structure, but" its functions 
are the same as other municipalities. 

71. Electoral qualifications .—The cpialified electors 

comprise;— 

(n) All males who have paid municipal taxes or fees 
amounting to one and a half rupees in the year. 
(The amount may be reduced by the local Govern¬ 
ment on the recommendation of the commis- 
sioner.s. This power has not yet been exercised.) 

(b) All male residents who have paid or been assessed 

to income-tax in the year. 

(c) Male or female residents v;ho have paid one and a 

half nipees in holding tax in the year. (This 
amount may also be reduced.) 

(d) Qualified legal and medical practitioners, sub-over¬ 

seers, university matriculates. per.sou.s who have 
attained to certain .standards of proficicnev in 
the classiQal languages, retired officers and 
soldiers of the regular forces. 

Persons who have not attained the age of :21, or who are 
not British subjects or subjects of Indian States, or who are 
insane or undischarged insolvents are disqualified. 

All electors, and no one else, are qualified to l>e elected 
commissioners. 

The tax qualirRation, which was originally <vae and a half 
rupees, was raised to three ru})ees in 1017, but was a-gain 
lowered to one and a half rupees by the new Act, though the 
qualification for electors for the Legislative Council stands at 
three rupees. Ti;e educational qualification was lowered and 
sub-overseers were admitted to tlic professional qualifications 
as well as officers and .-soldiers of the regular forct's. Female 
property holders were brought in for the first time. 

7*i. Size of the li-rforatc and use niacin of the rote .—lu the 
last years of the old Act the number of electors on the rolls of 
the municipalitic.< amounted to 60,347. llie nuniber now is 
117,410. The nuniiior of urb-an electors for the Legislative 
Council is 61.6-15. In 1923, when nearly all the first elections 
after the passing of the new Act were" held there were 217 
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contested elections, at which on (ho avcrnsre 6o.3 per cent, of 
the electors voted. In !0 of them 75 per cent, or move voted. 
In 1921, under the old Act there vvcro fjO conte.^ted elections, 
and on the averaire 61.5 per cent, of the electors voted. Even 
as far back as 1912 when there were 87 cnnie.stod elections 56.8 
per cent, of the electors voted. Con.sidera!-le intere.sl ha.s 
always been displayed in nninicionl elections and that interest 
has been steadily increasinc:. Acc ii,sat ions of jEfeneral corrup¬ 
tion are made with rosard to tiie elections nndor the new.Act 
as they were under the old. '’rhere ha.s recently been some 
demand for placin'? the preparation of the roll, now carried 
through by the miinieipal exocntivo, in nfiici.al liands, and for 
establishing summary election com’ts of oflicial constitution. 

73. Safenurirdsi for vi'iioritic?. —'I'ho interests of minorities 
have never been safeguarded by separate electorate.'^;, 1 nt have 
been secured by the use of nominal ion. Even now (lovernment 
can nominate onc-fifth of each body, and though this power is 
used to some extent for seenrin.'? ns nnniieipal commi.ssioners 
officials with spcci.al knowledge, . it is also used to obtain 
repre.sentation of minorities. In pa.rticular it was laid down 
in 1921-22 in response to a resolution in the fir.-;;! reformed 
Legislative Council tliat one repl•c^^cnfal ivo of tlu' “ deprcs.sed 
classes ” .slionld he nominated in each imniieipalit.y if a suitable 
candidate lie fortlu'oining. iloniand of some strength for 
special reprcscntatiiin of Midmiiimadams was put forward 
during the framing of the 1922 Act. I'hc demand was, 
however, not pressed wlicn Clovoi’mr.ciiL gave ihe assurance 
that, if future events ])rovefl the n'.;'rc,<sity, facilities would be 
given for amendment. Th.e denuiiul wa;; revived in th.o spring 
session of 192S. 

74. The Kxccitiire. —Tl'.e ne-w .\ri ti.uulc a very important 
change in tlic law regarding ilie cleeiioii of the chairman. 
Before it came into force, it i.s true lliat a!i but two municipali¬ 
ties were free to elect their own chaiiuimn, but they could either 
elect an official commissioner as, c-hiiirman or req!ie.st the local 
Government to appoint a cha.irman for them at a meeting 
attended by not less (luin fwc-ihirds of (ho commis.sioners. It 
must also be remembered tliat one-tliinl of the commissioners 
were then nominiited and veere eutilied to vote on ihc question. 
Under the new .wet no sahiried 'Cr-.aut of Government, though 
.he may be a commissioner, is cdig'ilde :cr election a.s chairman 
nor is he even permiued to vote wJien ilie chairman is being 
elected. The commissioners arc emiiowered to elect a non- 
official outsider, qv.alihed to be a commissioner, as their 
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cliairman. Tt is only if flic municipal commissioners fail to 
elect a new chairman witliin twenty-one days of the-occurrence 
of the vacancy that tlie local frovcrnment mav appoint 
a chairman. The result has been that while in 1922-23 eleven 
of the 57 municipalities still had official chairmen, in 1924-25 
only three failed to elect a non-official. Xo change was made 
in regard to the election of the vice-chairman except to bar 
salaried servants of Government from that post. That officer 
was already elected under the old Act and he was as a rule 
a non-official. 

A new post iva.s created by the 1922 Act, that of president, 
wffiose sole duty is to preside at meetings a duty which the 
chairman previously performed. Officials are not barred fer 
that post. 

75. Powers of the r.rr-aitire and its responsihiliti/ to the 
miniicipnl committee. —'I’he chairman can delegate, witli the 
approval of the commissioners, all or any of his powers and 
duties to the vice cliairman or any other oomniissioner and the 
chairman with sudi (.idicer or officers cemstitute the executive. 
The cliairman c’an exercise all tlie powers ic.sted by the Act in 
the commissioners, except that he must not act in opposition 
to, or .in contravention of, o re-solution of the commissioners at 
a meeting, nor exercise any powers whic-b the Act lays down 
must be exercised by the connni.^sioncrs at a meeting, f^ome 
of the nninioipal iKiards Iteiiig jealous of (lie power of t.heir 
office-bearers have restricted itscxerci.-e l\v pa.ssing re.odc.tions. 
Both tlie chairman and the vice-chairman may at a;:y time l:e 
removed from olfice by a rcsoluti-ni nf l!.c commi.sioner.s in 
favour of wliicli not loss tbau two-tliinis of the w],olo numlier 
have given tlieir vote.s at an ad. hoc meeting. .In a. few 
nuuiicipalitie.s .such re.solutions have been In'onght forward by 
a combination of members hcstile to the executive. 

76. Committee.-'. —It is open to conimi.ssioriers to'appoint 
committees and to delegate powers and dnties to rheiri in re.^peot 
of finance, pulilic lieaJth, public works, cdncatioii, hospitals 
and dispensaries and any other special siiltject relating to the 
pa.rpo.ses of the Act. Persons who are not comniissioners may 
bo appointed to sncii committees up to a limit of one-third of 
the members. Unless delegation is made, and it seldom is, 
these commi’fees are purely advisory and in many r.uinicipali- 
ties have litilo real power, the whole liody of the commissioners 
being anxion.s to decide, as they have ..the statutory right to do, 
the details of administration themselves. The municipal body 
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may also appoint its members to serve with members of another 
local authority on a joint committee and must do so if the local 
Government so directs. 

77. Func^tions .—The functiou.s of the municipalities 
include control of road.s and buildings, conservancy and 
drainage, care of the public health, safety and convenience, 
control of food, drink and drugs, supply of water and lighting, 
regulation of vehicle.s plying for liire, education, registration 
and inspection of public hostels and registration of births and 
deaths. The last-named function is only exercised in two 
municipalities as an experiment to determine whether entrust¬ 
ing the duty to the municipal authorities instead of the police 
will improve accuracy. 

78. Sources of income .—The income of the municipalities 
is mainly derived from a tax on the annual value of holdings, 
though 18 of the smaller municipalities prefer a tax on persons 
according to their circumstances and property v.’ithin the 
municipality, supplemented as a rule by a holding tax on public 
buildings. Only one municipality, Sambalpur, derives its 
main inconie from octroi, a peculiarity which springs from the 
inclusion of that district in the Central Provinces until 1905. 
The maximum rate for the holding tax i.s 71 per cent., except 
in Patna City where it is 10 per cent., and the maximum is 
ordinarily impased. The personal tax rate varies, but is 
usuallv 11- per cent, on the annual income. A latrine tax at 
rates varying from 71 per cent, to 8 per cent, on the annual 
value of holdings is realized in most municipalities, and its 
proceeds are reserved by law for certain brandies of 
conservancy. In se\en municipalities, which have a municipal 
water-supply, a water-rate i.s imposed, and its proceeds are 
similarly re.served. Additional revenue is derived in most 
municipalities from tolls, markets, t.a.xes nn private leliicles, 
hor-ses and dogs, regi.sti’ation fees for rart.s. license fees for 
veliicles plying for hire, and for c.inying on certain dangerous 
and ofi’cnsivo trades, receipis from cattle pounds, vaccination 
fees, lines for ofioncos against the Municipal Act, etc. 
Terminal taxes are levied at the two large pilgrim centres, 
Gaya and Puri, but the jirocecds are administered by special 
bodies, and only a part of them iinds its way into the municipal 
fund as a contriimiion. Xo municipality imposes the lightiug 
raie, since, where electric lighting is .supplied, it is managed 
by private enterprise, 

79. Inadequacy of tu.c.afion .—It will be oltserved that the 
maximum rates are”fi-xed by law. The work of the municipality 



is therefore conditioned by the amount of income raised and 
not vipe versa as in Western countries. The crux of municipal 
administration therefore is (1) a reasonable assessment of the 
values on which the rates are levied, (2) an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the burden of this taxation and (3) a successful collection 
of these rates. For many years municipalities have been 
criticised by Government for failing to raise adequate sums 
to carry out their duties. This criticism has not ceased since 
the internal official control has been completely removed and 
the'external control reduced to a minimum and exercised by the 
Ministry itself, and in essence it is a criticism in varying degree 
on failure in one of these three points. 

80. Details of income .—The following table gives the 
details of income in thousands of rupees. Triennial averages 
are struck to smooth out minor variations;— 



Triennial 

Triennial 

arerage. 

1914—17. 

Triennial 

Triennial 

arerape. 

Triennial 


1011-14. 

1017-^0. 

19J3-2C! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

1. Octroi ... 

24 

23 

47 

47 

50 

2. Tax on hoases and lands 

5,50 

6,36 

7,.58 

8.13 

9,41 

3, Tax on animals and yehiejes 

1,29 

1,30 

1,37 

1,43 

1 

1,93 

4. Tax on professions and trades 

25 

20 

23 

27 i 

40 

6. Tolls 

72 

(38 

7') 

75 

SI 

- 6, Water-rate 

55 

1.15 

1,32 

2,16 ; 

2,52 

7. Latrine rate 

2.00 

3,30 

4,3S 

5,15 ' 

5,94 

8. Tax on persona ... ... | 

1 

2,02 ' 

1,03 

1,08: 

1,98 

1,86 

( 

0. Miscellaneous tax receipts .. | 

7 j 

8 1 

7 • 

5 , 

4 

10. Total of rates and taxes ... | 

13,56 I 

15,30 

18,14 

20,30 : 

23.40 

1 

11. Realizations under special Acts ... | 

37 ! 

42 

46 

43: 

65 

12. Reve!:uc from muiucipal propoity j 
nnd non-taxation pone re, 

I, OS ' 

2,47 ' 

2,133 

•i.rs : 

3.66 

13. Miscellaneoos non-tax receipt? 

21 i 

S. S ^ 


42 

75 

14. Total non-tar income ... ■ 

2,56 

3,77 

• 3,81 

3,63 

5,06 

16. Total income excluding grants 

16,12 : 

i 

19,01 

i 

21,95 

23,93 • 

23,46 
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Triennial 
a tr era go, 
1911-14. 

Triennial 

avorape, 

1914—1?. 

’ 

Triennial 
tverage, 
1917-:o. 

Triennial 

arerasre, 

19:0-33. 

Triennial 
averave, 
ltf23—26. 

1 

•> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

16. Government grunts 

7,10 

5,08 

7,64 

4,6; 

3,10 

17. Grants from other loca) bodies 

2,23 

2.23 

1,87 

2,12 

1,54 

IS. Grants from other sources 

1.51; 

i,er, 

1,16 

1,52 

1 Q6 

19, Total grants ... .. 

10.S0 ' 

8,96 

10,87 

8,29 1 

5,59 

20. Total ord'narj income ... 

27,02 

27,97 

32,62 

32,22 

j 34,05 

21. Estraordinary income and dolt .. 

3,98 

5,in 

I 

7,31 

4,05 

i 

' 4,7t5 

1 

22. Total receipts ... ... , 

31,00 

1 ! 

33,46 

1 

39,93 

1 36,87 

; 38,81 


These figures are confused owing to the creation of three 
municipalities of some importance during the period, the Patna 
Administration Committee in 1916, Chakradharpur in 1918, 
and Dhanbad in 1919. They now have an annual income apart 
from grant.s of about two lakhs of rupees and since the first 
looks after the new capital at Patna tlie second is a railway 
centre of some importance and the third on the edge of the 
coalfields, they are all somewhat exceptional. In the statement 
below, which stumnarizes the previous statement for municipal 
income, other than grants, extraordinary income and debt, the 
figures for these three municipalities have been excluded. 


1 

1 

I9’.l-H. 

' I 

I 

It-14-1 r. 

1017-30. 

1 

f 

1020—23. ! 

i 

1 

1923-26, 

j 

A.~Diicct taio?, viz., 2 and S 

, 7,52 

8,*J9 

9,37 

0,C2 1 

10,65 


80 

88 

100 

103 ! 

j 

114 

B. —Taxes for Forvice, viz., 5, 0 utuI 7... 

-1,13 

5,13 

G,3G 

7,01 1 

8,56 


66 

81 

100 

120 1 

135 

C.— ether tnxci:. viz., {, 3, 4 and 0 

i 1,?5 

1,S7 

2, IS 

2.17 j 

2,76 


i 

S6 

100 

100 I 

127 

D.-Xon-tax income 

1 2,56 

1 3.77 1 

2,43 

3,36 I 

4.S5 


106 

i 1S5 

100 

133 j 

200 

Total 

I 26,ll 

19,06 ' 

.20,34 

j 22,7'.- j 

20,52 

J 

! '3 

94 

100 

1 112 1 

1 

132 


I'he lower figure.-? in heavy tvpe are percentasres taking 
1917—20 as 100. ‘ ' ' ^ e 
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81. Increase in income, —In the whole period there has 
been an increase in income of about 67 per cent., which has been 
distributed fairly evenly over the triennial periods During 
the same time the cost of living in urban centres has risen by 
about 60 per cent., and consequently in so far as that conditions, 
as to a large extent it does, the expenditure on essential services 
and thus the income which it is necessary to raise to provide 
them, the income has more than kept pace witli the static needs 
of the municipalities and there is a slight margin for improve¬ 
ments. 

The increase obtained from the tax on house property 
which is the main re.soiirce for the larger towns, and 
from the tax on income which is imposed in the smaller 
towns has not been as large as the general increase in the 
income of the municipal boards. If the valuation of property 
in the larger towns and the level of income in the smaller towns 
has risen 'pari passu with the cost of living index the yield from 
these two taxes should be 'hs. 12,03 instead of Ts. 10,65. As 
has been said abo^'e the real touchstone is whether the valuations 
for assessment are reasonable and whether they arc fair to all 
classes of ratepayers..^ It must he remembered that the towns 
in this province have increased very little in population; the 
majoirity of them areliot industrial centres or e\'en large trade 
centres and the province is predominantly agricultural. Critics 
have held that tliere is probably room for an increase in income 
from direct taxation, but direct taxation is not popular in Inrlia 
and a non-official body in the absemee of a siring j)ublic opinion 
to support them is not in .such an iiulependeTit position as an 
officially controlled body in dealing with a matter r.f this kind. 
Theoretically the poorer ratepayers should tlii‘ough tlieir votes 
be able to insist on an equitable distribution of diivct taxation, 
but it is to be feared that tliev have not vet readied tliis stage. 

82. Tares for sernce.—The irnter-ralc. —Taxe.s for service 
include (D ferrv and road tolls which liavj.^ sliown a slii.dit 
decrea.se. (2) water-rate and (3) latrine rate. Tlie water-rate 
T'v^ceipts have sliown a marked inenmse. as miglit he expected 
from th»e activity shown in establishing’ waterworks in the 
larger tmvns during tlie pro-Iiel’orms periiid and tlio extension 
of house connections in the later r»eriod. Tt has all along heen 
perniissible to charge against tlie vvater-raLe tlu* exriens*' of 
making, extending and maintaining waterwoi’ks. a fair portion 
of the cost of collection and general supervision, and the ,liquida¬ 
tion of debts and the interest of loans incurred on purpo.scs 
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connected with the water-supply. The following figures are 
significant:— 


— 

Capital 

expenditure. 

1 

; Upkeep cost. 

! 

i Water-rate 
receipts. 

1 

2 

i 

1 3 

i ‘ 

1911—14 

5,78 

1,53 

1,65 

1914—17 

7,98 

3,98 , 

3 45 

1917—20 

10,55 

j 

4,44 1 

I 

3,96 

1920—23 

3,06 i 

1 

6,69 : 

6,48 

... 

80 1 

8,11 1 

.1 

7,56 

Total ... 1 

J 

28,17 1 

1 

24,75 i 

1 

23,10 


It was only in tlie first triennium that the receipts cnvcrecl 
the bare cost of upkeep^ Later a dead loss has been made, even 
without taking into account collection and supervision charges 
<aTKl service of debt. The r|uestion, however, remains whether 
the executives of the boards in recent years arc entirely to blame 
for the fact that the upkeep of water-supplies in the towns 
where these exist encroaches on the income raised for general 
purposes. 


The designs for the waterworks were made under Go^Tm- 
ment supervision and the w'ater-rates wre originally fixed on 
the estimates and expectations of official exjicrts. In manv 
cases these expectations have not been I'ealized and in some 
cases additional capital expenditure has h.ad to be incurred to 
meet changes in the rivers oi’ oilier variations from the data on 
which the estimates were based. Government have not hitherto 
been able to afford much assistance in tlic constant and detailed 
supervision of the working and the municipal Iiodies themselves 
are not experts and have not felt themselves able to afford 
expensive supervision. Once the waterworks were started it 
\va.s an invidious task for them to increase the water-rates 
without being able to give an increased or enlarged service. 


83. The latrine rate .—The proceeds of the latrine rate 
have also expanded, though it is liard to believe that a rise of 
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J5 per cent, between the two last triennial periods is all that 
could be rea.sonably imposed, to meet the cost of constructing 
and maintaining public latrines and a share of the cost of the 
sanitary staff, which the 1922 Act added to the permissible 
charges against the proceeds of this rate. Further it was the 
Legislative Council on the recommendation of its Select 
Committee largely composed of non-officials with experience of 
municipal administration that whittled down the original 
proposal to enlarge the scope of the latrine rate to that of a 
general conservancy tax against which could be charged not 
only the cost of cleansing latrines, but also the charges for road 
cleaning and for interest and upkeep charges payable on 
sewerage schemes. A statutory limit of 7^ per cent, on the 
annual valuation of house property is in force, l)ut that rate is 
scarcely approached because the utilization of the fund for 
conservancy in the wider sense is forbidden by the Act as it 
stands. The financial result has been that, while in 1912 the 
cost of conservancy exceeded the proceeds of the latrine tax by 
Es. 2,53,000, the deficit had risen to Es. 3,95,000 in 1920, and 
in spite of the larger .scope of the tax permitted by the 1922 
Act was still Es. 3,94,000 in 1925. This drain on the general 
resources of the municipalities has naturally hampered their 
efforts after conservancy in the wider sense, though there are 
some municipalities that have kej)t their latrine tax too low to 
cover even the cost of the services that can be legitimately 
charged to it and in many cases those .services could be 
improved. 

84. Incidence of taxation .—The incidence of taxation per 
head of population has grown from He. I -2-S in 1912 to lie. 1-9-4 
in 1920 and again to Es. 2-2-0 in 1925. Allowing for <50 per 
cent, rise in urban centres in the cost of living, the incidence in 
1912 was equivalent to Ee. 1-13-10 in 1925, and the real increa.se 
in incidence is thus abcait 14 ]jer cent. 


The incidence varies markedly, being Es, 11-2-2 for the 
Patna Administration (.'ommittee, Es. -1-15-7 for MuzalTarpur 
with a heavy water-rate, and J^s. 4-1-7 for Samhalpur with its 
octroi system, while Patna City, the large.st municipality, has 
an imadcncc of Es. 3-3-7. The average is brought down by 
the sninll municipalities, in thirteen of which the incidence is 
below one rupee while in twenty-four other.s it i.s below two 
rupees, d'lie Patna Administra.tion t I'lniniittec sets a high 
standard of service for which its population of Government 
servants can afford to pay. It is perhaps not reasonable to 
expect all municipalities to adopt a similar standard, but 
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neither Muzafj'urpiir nor Sambalpur are especially wealthy 
centres, and their standard of taxation should not he too high 
for the other large municipalities. 

85. Details of ea’penclituve. —'I'he following table .sliows the 
ordinary e.xpenditure of the municipalities in thousands of 
rupees. The average.s of each triennial period are struck 
in order to smooth out minor variations : — 


— 

1 

j 

1 Triennial 
aTeraiTt', 
19H-U. 

j 

i 

1 

' Triennial 
avcrairc. 
1014-17. 

i 

1 

Trii iinial 

ar6»-ji .-r, 

;b17-20. 

i 

Trir niiial 
' avcrwjrf, 

* 1920-34. 

.1 

1 

i 

1 

Trionuiol 

STeraze, 

1923-30. 

Kizu ros 
fur iiiPt 
trit'nnfutn 
taking 
rims-' i.f 
6r6t 

UH 100. 

1 

2 

1 3 

1 

4 

i B i 

J 

6 

7 

General administiMtion and 
colleetio'i charges. 

1,515 

1.71 

1 

■ 

2,16 

: 2,43 1 

2.74 

176 

l:^ublic aafotv 


i,:u , 

1,C5 

; i/)0 ^ 

1.91 

181 

Water-.supply and drainage ... 

y,79 

6, SO 

) 

6,25 

4,27 

4,33 

too 

Conservancy and health c^tah- j 
lirhments. ; 

S,05 i 

! 

r.,SL« ^ 

i',10 

! (1.83 1 

t 

10,51 

190 

llosjdtals and dispeiisoii-'s ... 

?,20 f 

0.13 ; 

6.06 

! 4,5S i 

1 ' 

3,72 

101 

Public health and convonie/icfi 

7ti ' 

1 

J,06 : 

1,75 

1,87 

1.31 

lo8 

Public Works 

3,16 j 

3.71 

3,85 

3,72 

5,06 

146 

Education 

SI ■ 

l.o6 i 

1.64 

1.80 

;;,o0 

an 

Miscellaneous 

i'6 ' 

i 

1/is ; 

1.76 

1 

I,:i6 

1.52 

15S 

Tot.l 

1 

20.34 

30,10 

) 

33,22 

31,76 

33,63 ' 

1G5 


Expenditure has gojie up by about 65 per cent, between tlie 
first tricnnium and the la.st;"bat the liulk of that advance was 
made in the first six years of the province's existence Indeed 
there has been no real advance whatever between 1015-16 and 
1025-26. In the former year total ordinary expenditure was 
Its. 31,27,000, and in th.e latter, }hs. 34.85,000. in v'hich was 
included Rs. 2,47.000 spent by the three municipalitie.s create 1 
in the interval, Patna Administration Commitrec Dlmnbad 
and Cliakradharpur. Expenditure on general administration 
including collection charges shows a somewhat larger increa.se 
than total expenditure, but it is not perhaps excessive, when it 
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is remembered that urban cost of living has gone up about 60 per 
cent. Public safety expenditure, which is mainly for lighting, 
has increased steadily and in due proportion. The figures for 
water-supply and drainage require explanation. In the earlier 
years there was considerable capital expenditure on water¬ 
works and some on drainage, while comparatively little has 
been done of late years, although many schemes are ready and 
badly needed. Conservancy and health establishment show 
some advance beyond that which the need for paying higher 
wages would require. But it is noteworthy that since Govern¬ 
ment withdrew its grants-in-aid to enable the larger munici¬ 
palities to employ Avhole-time health officers, the services of 
these officers have been dispensed with on tlie ground of want of 
funds. The municipalities now contribute almost exactly what 
they did in 1911—14 to the upkeep of hospitals and dispensaries, 
a large advance in the earlier years having been lost in the 
later. This is partly due to the fact that the burden of main¬ 
taining the principal hospitals in three large towns has been 
shouldered by Government. It is also true that in the earlier 
years a considerable sum was spent in acquiring lands and 
buildings. In the first triennium grants from Government and 
from other local bodies together with benefactions for medical 
. purposes amounted to Rs. 3,42,000 leaving the municipal share 
.only Rs. 28,000. In the last triennium the figures were 
Rs. 5,59,000 and Rs. 1,13,000. 

Miscellaneous expenditure on public health and convenience 
covers charges for combating plague, for vaccination, markets 
and slaughter-houses, pounds, dak bungalows, arboriculture, 
public gardens and veterinary work. In these activities the 
expenditure shows a steady and normal inci'ea.se in the earlier 
years, but it has dropped markedly in the past .six years. 
Plague expenditure is fortunately now .scarcely ever required, 
while few towns can afford money for j)ublic amenities such as 
gardens and trees. The bulk of “ public works expenditure 
is on roads. Here expenditure increa.'^ed !)ut little in tlje earlier 
years, but has made some advance in the la.st triennium, Even 
with this .spurt, which previous neglect I'cndered ali.solutely 
essential, the increase is not nearly up to the general increase 
of expenditure and iu most municipalities the roads aic in a 
deplorable state. Education expeuditure lam made the most 
notable advance of all, but this is partly because the annual 
Government grants earmarked for this purpose averaged 
Rs. 1,17,000 in the last triennium or .some Rs. 70,000 nvore than 
they did in the first. In the last item of “ misce!laneou.s ” the 
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main charges are for interest on loans, printing, legal expenses 
and pi’ovident fund. The growth of expenditure on the whole 
is normal though it is noteworthy that legal expenses averaged 
Rs. 30,000 in the last triennium against Rs. 9,000 in tlie first. 
These are, no doubt, realized from the defendants in course of 
time. 

86. The death-rate .—Before leaving the subject of expen¬ 
diture, it is proper to record the statistical evidence on the test, 
which i.s most generally applied to the efficiency of a body, 
responsible for public health, the increa.se or lowering of the 
death-rate. The following figures are compiled from the 
Director of Public Health’s report, based on the vital statistics 
collected by the police: — 


Triennial period. 

Death-rate per 
thoQsard In towns 
of population of 
■ 5,000 or more 
(Triennial average). 

Gencrnl proTiuoial 
death-rate 

(Triennial average). 

1 Figure for provincial 
•loath-rate 
taking urban 
figures aa 

ICO. 

1 


3 

4 

1912-14 

287 

29*6 

103 

1915—]7 

31-5 

1 

j 33‘4 

i lOii 

1918-20 

! 367 

i*l'o 

110 

1921—23 

20*6 

27-3 

1C3 

j 

1921-26 ... ... 1 

25*6 

20-2 

1 102 

1 
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The figure for the niidfile tricnni\im was forced up by the 
large mortality from influenza in late 1918 and early 1919. 
Leaving a.side the abnormal period, the statistics do not .show 
much impivvemcnt in liealtli in niunicipalilics, in spite of the 
provision of a pure water-supply of which the capital charges 
were mainly mot from ju’ovincial revenues, in tln-ce of the 
principal towns in the period between 1912 and 1921. 


87. Control utuh^r thr old Act .—Tlie municipalities up to 
1923 were .subject to considerable official control. Although 
throughout the pre-Reforms period the policy of .substituting 
non-official for official cliairmen v.ms .ste.adily follovccd, yet 
mainly owing to the preference of the municipal commi.s,sioner.s 
for officials, 30 out of the 58 chairmen were still officials in 1920. 
Besides this internal control, there was somewhat close e.xternal 
control under the old Act. 
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The Divisional Commissioner and the District Magistrate 
were empowered to suspend fiction by the commissioners con¬ 
sidered to he ultra rirps or likely to lead to a serious breach of 
the peace, nr to cause serious injurv or annoyance to the public 
or to any class or body of persons. 

Resolutions electing or removing a chairman, granting 
allowances to a chairman or vice-chairman, or relating to rules 
for the grant of pensions or gratuities or to the creation and 
management of provident funds were subject to the approval 
of Government. Creation or abolition of appointments of 
Es. 200 per mensem or more required the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment, while the Divisional Commissioners exercised control 
over all municipal servants on Es. 100 per mensem or more. 

The District Magistrates were empowered to settle finally 
disputes between a municipality and another local body in his 
district, and the Divisional Commissioners had similar powers 
for disputes of wider scope. 

The budget and revised estimates had to be submitted to 
the District Magistrate for liis scrutiny and were subject to the 
sanction of the Divisional Commivssioner, who was also the 
authority for reappropriation. Government had power to lay 
down rules limiting or regulating the spending powers of a 
municipality. 

88. Present control/-—Position of local officials, —Under 
the new Act the statutory powers of the local ufiicials are 
entirely withdrawn, except that the District ^^agist^atc can 
still suspend action, if in his opinion it is likely to load t<i 
serious breach of the peace, or to cau.^c serinus injurv to the 
public or to any class or body of [)ej*sons/ T]}ese offii'crs arc 
still used by Government as agents for ins|)oiti(m and tlirough 
them pass the municipal budgets and tlie copies of tlie minutes. 
But they merely com?nent and ('an un longer take action on their 
own initiative. The powers of Government may. however, 
with certain restrictions he delegated t<^ Divisional Conuuis- 
sioners. No such delegation has yet been made. 

89. Control bij flormnncnt. —Government can no longer 
interfere with the election ot' removal of a. chairman. Control 
is still retained. Init lodged in tlie liands of (/overnment twer 
the creation of appointments »m.pav of Rs. 1‘^‘) ^r imu'c. atul 
Government may make ruie.s pnv<cribiiig (.jualifications. But 
once appointed the municipal servants are eoinplctely controlled 
by the municipal commissioners. Go^■ernment was and still is 
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empowered to order the District Magistrate to perform a 
statutory, duty neglected by the municipality and to enforce the 
payment of the cost. 

The settlement of disputes has been removed from tin: hands 
of the local officials to Government. The financial ])owers of 
the solvent municipalities are now unfettered by the Act itself 
except for the submission of scheme.s costing lls. 10,(100 or more, 
wTich Government may reserve for its own approval. 

A considerable degree of control can, however, he imposed 
on all municipalities by rules framed under section 81. Under 
this section the application of municipal funds to the various 
purpo.ses may be regulated; rules may he framed regarding 
accounts and audits, for the preparation of budgcU and expen¬ 
diture again.st budget allotment, for the provi.sion of adequate 
balances, for the preparation and sanction of plans and 
estimates, for the submission of returns, for fixing the authority 
competent to pay money and give receipts, and generally for 
determining kindred matters. The existing rules cover most 
of the.-e matters, hut leave the preparation of budgets in the 
hands of tlie municipal boards exco;)t that a balance to cover 
tvo inontlis' expenditure must be provided. There are no 
restri(*tiuns on rea})propriation, nor any attempt to prescribe 
llie proportions to be spent on different activities. Schemes 
j !)<tino- 10.01)0 or more have to be submitted for sanctit)n. 

Further control can be exercised by rules fraino(.l under 
section 325 in regal'd to schenies for water-supply, ligliting and 
flrninago. and the working of such service entei’nrises after 
completion. The existing rules provide that all iinpiortanL 
schemes of this nature are drawn up under the supervision of 
the Government Sanitary Ensrineer, and carried out oith.er l)v 
liim or under his control. Where a municipality is indebtc'd, 
no>verninent may re<]nire budget, and revised estiraafes fo be 
submitted for saneti'm. Government retain^ tl=c po'v.u' to 
suner.-ede the municipal commissioners in c-i.-e of incompet(mcy. 
persistent default of duties or abuse of their ji(>\vers. The 
Ministry has not hitherto exerci.scd this povrer. Tlie re:isons 
for n.et exercising it will he found in the de:'Ci'!r.)tion of the 
working of Local »Sclf-Government departinent in Chapter 
VIII. 

90. Tamtion .—dkixation powers were and still arc under 
s:ome control of Government. Thus the impo.sition of any tax 
or fee is subject to the sanction of Government. And though 
the municipal cormnissionors fix the rate, yet Government can 
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intervene, where the nuinicipality is involved in financial 
difliculties. to retain the existing rate for holdings. Its 
approval is required for the scale of fees for licenses. Govern¬ 
ment can, as before, require the municipal commissioners to 
revise an a.s.se.s.sinent or to appoint an assessor of taxes. The 
decisions of such assessors were and still are subject to review 
by a committee of the municipal commissioners. 

91. Bemocnl of fommi^sioners .—Prior to 1922 Government 
had power to remove a commissioner guilty of misconduct in 
the di.scharge of his duties or disgraceful conduct That power 
is partly retained, but for disgraceful conduct conviction in 
a Criminal Court for a)i ofi'ence involving moral turpitude is 
substituted, and Government cannot act nnles.s a two-thirds 
majority at a .special meeting so recommends. The Divisional 
Commissioners had power to remove commi.ssioners in certain 
circumstances. This power has been transferred to Govern¬ 
ment, and a-new power given to remove on a representation 
from three-fourths of the registered electors of a ward. 

92. Andit .—new form of statutory control has recently 
been imposed through the Local Audit Act, 1925. lender this 
Act the auditor-s are given statutory authority to call for 
documents, to summon in'person the servants of the local bod'" 
in charge of them, and to require them to answer questions on 
them. The Examiner* of Local Accounts is empowered to 
surcharge persons responsible whether servants, the executive 
or the individual members who voted in favour of the irregular 
action, for illegal payments, losses due to negligence or mis¬ 
conduct, and sums not brought into account. An appeal 
against surcharge lies to an authority appointed I>v the 
Governor, who has appointed the l*i]ini.ster for this function. 

A large number of surcharge cases have been taken up, but 
comparatively few have ultimately been pressed home by 
realization as most of them are leased on technical and condon- 
able irregularities, 'riicrc is at {u'c.scnt a tondenev on the part 
of the Examiner of Local Account.s to place the surcharge 
on the subordinate rather than on flic controllinff authority, and 
the Minister is naturally reluctant to order realization in such 
cases. Further it is felt tha^ leniency I'an he rightly di.splaved, 
while the full implication o? the Act i.s hardly yet understood. 

It is, however, a very pow.cful woi-pon for enforcing a high 
standard of probity and watchful discharge of duty among 
municipal commissioners and their ofRcor.^, and it is probable 
that it will be used with increasing efrect. 
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93. Finnncp .—What ha.s already been said on the subject 
of revenue <and expenditure indicates that there is some ground 
for criticism of the working of the municipal boards in those 
spheres. But more severe criticism can be directed against 
their inability to enforce prompt and complete recovery of legal 
demands. The following figures will show the position; — 


1 I’ercentase of 

- i arrears on current 

1 tie 111 and. 

1 _ 

Percentape of total 
collections on current 
demand. 

1911-14 

... 1 8-2 

96*4 

1914—17 

... ^ 9'1 

! 1 

9 5-0 

1917—20 

\ i 

... : 3-9 I 

Ofr-l 

1920—23 

13-7 1 

03*2 

1923—26 

. . 

94-7 


Arrears have risen to a notable extent in recent years 
while collections have fallen olT. Tt is generally reported that 
collections are not enforced liy prompt is.sue of warrants and 
this necessitates I’e.sort to the dilatory method of civil .'^uits. 
There ai’e three principal reasons for this. In the first place 
the increase of demand, though not very great, may have made 
it more difficult to collect the same percentage. Secondly the 
resource of temporary encroachment on Government grants 
is a temptation hard to resist for the inexperienced adminis¬ 
trator. Lastly the executives of recent year.s have not had 
behind them the imlirect powers, which their nfiicial 
predeces.sors possessed, of enforcing warrants pronpitly and 
unquestionably, powers which if tlicy arc well known to exist, 
render recourse to them infrequent. The non-official o.xecutive 
has some intelligible reluctance to | iit influential follow citizens 
to th6 indignity of a warrant and unfortunately .some people are 
ready to trade on this relnctance. 

Local audit has been in force throughout the imriod and 
has revealed in most vears serious defects. In the whole period 
from 1912 to 1926 sixtv-six case.s h.ave been hrough.t to notice, 
where lack of supervision has led to enibez.zleincnt of funds. 
Though slackne,ss in* investigating ontstanding arrears was 
noted in 1912-13 and again in I91l>-17 positively illegal remis¬ 
sions .appear to be a feature of recent growth, no oase.s having 
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been reported till 1924-25, when seven boards were detected in 
this offence: twelve boards offended in 1925-26, and eight have 
offended in 1926-27. It is proi)able, however, that the increased 
frequency of the offence is due to the more stringent audit, which 
the Local Funds Audit Act has brought about, and that the 
greater control so giveji will produce a rapid improvement. 
Prior to 1919 in only one case did the local auditor report that 
the assets were insufficient to cover outstanding liabilities. 
Since then the following number of municipalities have been 
found in that state of financial embarrassment 


1919 - 20 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 

1922 - 23 


9 

12 

19 


1923-21 

1921-25 

1925 - 26 

1926 - 27 


11 

19 

10 

15 


There has been a growing tendency to utilize grants for 
specific purposes to cover temporary deficits due to slack collec¬ 
tion, and even to spend such grants for other purposes with 
little or no prospect of early replacement. The worst munici¬ 
pality in this respect has been Bliagalpur, which had been 
pilloried as far back as 1920-21 for diverting not only Govern¬ 
ment grants but even some sums received as donations from 
private individuals for specific purposes. In June 1925, the 
encroachments of that municipality on such sums still amounted 
to Rs. 74,500. In 1926-27 no less than Rs. 7.50;000 of uns|^nt 
Government grants remained in the hands of the municipal 
boards, and much of this is used as a kind of permanent advance 
to cover temporary deficits. 

It may he urged in exi')]anation that tlie office-bearers of 
recent years are much more dependent on tlic goodwill of the 
ratepayers than they were in the earlier prn'iod and tlnis })rone 
to conciliate them l^y spending witluuit giving full regard to 
the effect on the future of m.unicipal finance. In several boards 
the executive have lacked ])revioiis admiiiistrative experience 
and have fallen inadverteiitlv into financial difficnltic.s which 
that experience would liavc enabled them to avoid. 

94. Sumrnnrif .—The foregoiiig paragraphs are intended 
to give a fair picture of juiinicipal administration both before 
and after the Reforms, as far as that can be presented from 
analysis of the statistics of revenue aud (‘xnendituT'e and the 

UluaUCl ri'MULtj LU I'tllt.ML. 

It is a mere difficult task to appraise generally the progress 
made in municipal Government since the Reforms, and more 
particularly since 1923, when the new Act to a very large extent 
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removed official control and gave a free field to an extended 
experiment in local Self-Government, because unless the 
attendant circumstances are fully considered, deductions wliich 
would not be justified might be drawn from such an appraise¬ 
ment. It would have to he admitted that municipal adminis¬ 
tration during this period has not been a success and this is 
borne out by the annual administration reports issued during 
the period, though these are purposely devoted more to pointing 
out defects in the hope of getting them remedied, than to 
analysing instances of good work. But it must be remembered 
that the first few years coincided with the non-co-operation 
outbreak when a spirit of defiance to authority was abroad and 
affected every form of administration. At the first elections 
under the new Act in 192.3 the l)oarr] was swept by candidates 
from a political party, which openly avowed it.s intention t(') 
use local self-governing bodies as a weapon in their political 
campaign against the existing system of Government During 
their dominion municipal administration was pushed into the 
background aiid tlie commi.ssiouers devoted themselves largely 
to political matters, which should liave been entirely outside 
their ken. All tlie cvil.s and inju.stices 'which have been des¬ 
cribed in a later portion of tlu.s chapter under the heading of 
nual local bodies Inad their juirallcl in the municipalities. In 
such, circumstances progress in niiini('i{)al goverhnicnt conl<l not 
he expected. Since'tlic m'w h.oards were formed in 102h tliere 
has already been a marked iniprovernont, and, although it can- 
ii-at be said that a return of the old state of ihing.s is inijxis- 
.^il)k\ it may confidently he expec'tcfl that the gJ*o\vth in civic 
sense that has already shown itself will continue and that pub¬ 
lic opinion will prevent the mnnicipalitief^ from being used 
merely as pawns in a ])olitical game. Many of the defects in 
later years have been flue to inexpericiu c and will correct tliom- 
.srlves. It must not he overkriked tliat the standard of muni¬ 
cipal administration lias never hoen liigh as compared witli 
Western countries, and, in rhi.s {)rrivince. when .seeking a. reastva 
fr)r tliis, it is not necessary to go l.ieyond the outstanding fact 
of irn’ertv of revenues. The province is agricultural and there 
are very few towns with manufacturing or even ]a.rge trading 
interests, and it cannot be expected that thev should emulate 


the achievements of wealthy cities in the West. Above all it 
is unfair to [)nss an ivlverse indgment on the result of .^n^di a 

Ml’JI t [.l61 lUll, ilD IJ C I I !fUl llO 1 L L ll IL If M cto 1 A It IK. t €l Wit \ ^ 'll 

matters that did not concern municipal administration. 


95. Non-co-operation and the municipalitiesThe muni¬ 
cipalities were very greatly affected by the non-co-operation 
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mnypnient. The first attempt to pain control of a mnnicipal 
hnarcl. in pursuance of the policy laid down l)v the Congress 
Committee at Bezwada at the end of March 1921, was made 
in Mnzaffarpur in the following niontli. and met with immediate 
.succes.s. Practically all the candidates, who obtained anv 
votes, were obliged to sistn a pledge that thev would tahe their 
orders about municipal work from the District Congress 
Committee. 

For the next two years attempts were mafle without much 
.success to repeat this in other municipalities, but there were 
distinct signs that municipal bodies were inclined to stray from 
the sphere of municipal admini.stration into the wider .sphere 
of politics. But the energies of the non-cooperators were 
otherwise engaged during early 1922. and in the latter part 
of tliat year and most of 1923 they were weakened hy divided 
counsels'. By October 1923, however, when tlie first general 
election under the new Municipal Act took place, they had 
decided to make a determined attempt to capture local relf- 
governing bodies and closed their ranks for this object. Tn ten 
ninnicipalities 96 of their candidates were returned ont of 180 
yected members and the party was strong enough to secure a 
ityorking. majority in nine and full control in two 

%i:;f Tn.the next three years the municipalities in whicli there 
Was a strong non-cooperating element had their e\ e.s fixed more 
on outside- politics than on internal administration and many 
of their acts and resolutions had no concern witli the municipa¬ 
lities they were supposed to administer and were dictated 
entirely' by extreme ])olitics and opposition to Govenim(mt. 
The non-cooperators definitely lost groiuul at the general elec- 
tion.s of 1926-27 and it is to bo lioped that this is a phase which 
will not recur. 

96. TIlc influence of the l.eni.flut!re Council. —^'he chief 
innuonce of the Legi.slative Council on the municipalities has 
been, v.-itliout question, the, turn that that body gave to the 
Municipal Act of 1922. The main features of tliat statute have 
already been indicated. The Council were osiieciallv active 
in .securing that the local off!cer.s' power to interfere with the 
proceedings of municipal boards should he reduced to ;i mini- 
uium. They were not, however, prepni'cd to trust the municipal 
boards or their elected office-bearers iiiinlieiily. Tliev wore 
ready to concede .sonic control to the rateiciycr.s, wlio are 
enipowered to recommend the removal of a municipal commis¬ 
sioner, but in the main, decided that all supervising authority 
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should be exercised by the Minister, a concentration that renders 
detailed supervision impossible. 

The only other Act which concerns municipalities that has 
been passed by the Legislative Council is the Local Fund Audit 
Act, 1925. This was strongly oppo.sed in Council by the 
Swaraj paily, as showing an unworthy distrust of the hono¬ 
rary workers on local bodies, but majorities were obtained apart 
from the votes of the official bloclc. both for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee and to defeat a motion for recircu¬ 
lation after the committee had reported, and the Bill passed 
without further opposition. In the first Council some members 
exhibited a. desire to urge Government to interfere with the 
discretion of municipal boards in minor matters of local 
interest, and to impose policies on them. This tendency has 
practically disappeared of late years. 

II.—RURAL LOCAL BODIES. 

97. Number of district bonrds .—Every district, except 
Sambalpur, Santa! Parganas and Angul, how has a district 
hoard constituted until 1924 under the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act, 1885. and from that date onwards under the 
amending Act of 1923. Sambalpur has a district council 
constituted under the Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
.\ct (T of 1883). Santa! Parganas has a district committee 
appointed under the Bengal Cess Act. 1880 Singhbhum was 
in like case till 1920, when it was lirought into line witli other 
districts. Angul has no rural local body. Tliere are thus 
eighteen district board.s, and one district council, also of a 
representative character, and one district committee entirely 
nominated. The last is excluded from the de!5cription which 
follows. 

98. 7'lie constitution of the hoards in 1912.—In 1912 when 
the province was createrl the boards were composed of 127 
official and 263 non-official members. No less than 112 of the 
former were appointed er-olficio while 15 were nominated. Of 
the non-officials, 116 were nominated and 147 elected. This 
indicates the degree to which the boards were unrler official 
control, but that control was really more complete than the 
figures show, because the elected members were eku.ted by the 
members of the subordinate local boards, and in only two 
districts, Patna and Sambalpur, wore any of the local board 
member.s them-selves elected. In these two flistricts 28 district 
members were elected. Fui’ther the chairmen of the district 
hoards were all nominated by the local Government, and the 
choice always fell on the official head of the district, who 
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combine? the functions of District Magistrate, Collector or 
Deputy Commissioner and District Officer. In some boards 
even the vice-chairman, whom the members of the board were 
entitled to .elect, was an official. 1’he board.s were in conse¬ 
quence little more than advisory bodies, and the District Officer 
could carry his way in all matters of importance. • 

99. Modifications made prior to the Reforms. —Some modi¬ 
fications in favour of liberali.sing the structure of the boards 
were made in the pre-Reforms period. Thus in 1915-16 
instructions were issued that in future officials should not 
accept the post of vice-chairman. In 1913-14 the popular 
election of some of the local board members was extended to 
Gaya and Shahabad. In 1919-20 it was decided to extend 
elections for local boards to all districts except those of Chota 
Nagpur Division. This decision was not operative except in 
Monghyr, because the next elections did not occur till after 
the new Act wuis pas.sed. In 1919 the boards of Patna, 
Bhagalpur and Cuttack were given the privilege of electing 
their own chairman, a privilege extended to (!ay;i in 19’2n and 
offered to Muzaffarpur but declined. 

100. Further modifications prior to the Ad of 1923..On 

the introduction of the Reform.s, Shahabad, Purnea, .\rnnghyr. 
Puri and Bala.snre were allowed to elect non-oiricial chairmen. 
The boards of the Tirhut Division declined the privilcgm In 
1922 some members of the local bo.ni'ds of .Monghyi' district 
were elected for the lirst time. In 192:1-24. the hist year before 
the reconstitution of the hnnrd.s under the Act of 192:5. then' 
wei’e as members lf')2officials and :5 noininated olfieials, 
134 nominated non-officials and 175 elected non-officials. Of 
the last 64 could claim to have liccn elected, although indirectly, 
by popular .suffrage. 

101. Chanaes in .vtr?icii/r/; made bi/ the Art .—"I'lie Act of 
1923, as will be j)re.se.ntly shown, made a far more sudden 
advance towards rcpresenlative local government in the rural 
local bodies than the Municipal Act of 1922. framed on very 
similar lines as regards structure, did for the urban .sphere. 
There representation had already made a real .start. LTider 
the Act as amended in 1923 and the rules framed theieunder, 
the elected members, who must form threc-foni ths of the total, 
are chosen by an electorate, which is identical with that of the 
rural constituencie.-; for the !.cgi.slativo (hvancil, except that 
persons who hold certain profc.ssioual qualifications, legal and 
medical, as well as persons who are matriculates of a University 
or have obtained similar educational qualifications in classical 
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languages are added to the electoral roll. In framing the rules 
defining qualifications, the opportunity was taken to rectify 
minor defects in the Legislative Councir Electoral Rules. 
Candidates for election must be electors borne on the roll of 
the circle which they aspire to represent or of another 
circle within the same subdivision of the district. (There 
is no .such restriction on candidature for the I.egi.slative 
Council.) Candidates are eligible if they have attained the 
age of twenty-one years, instead of' twenty-five the age fixed 
for Council candidates. Plural constituencies are common. 
The electoral procedure and machinery are practically the same 
as those for the Coiincil elections described at length in Chapter 
VI and have worked with reasonable smoothness. There is 
a joint electorate including Hindus, Muhammadans and others, 
Muhammadan members of the Legislative Council introduced 
in the spring session of 1928 a Bill to amend the Act in this 
respect, but-withdrew a motion to refer it to a Select Committee 
on the expression of a general feeling that it was an unsuitable 
time to express any opinion in favour of a particular form of 
protection of minorities. 

102. Tlip. ('Ipctionx of 192L—The average number of votes 
ca.st at contested elecrtons in 1924 was about 49 per cent. 1’he 
intere.st displayed was \erv uneven. . Thus in Palamau twelve 
out of fifteen seats were uncontested: there was hardly any 
interest in Singhbhum, while in Cuttack three seats were won 
on a. poll of less than 10 per cent, of the electorate. Th.e 
Swarajist organization had ali-eady been tested in the Council 
elections of the previous year, and the experience gained 
enabled that party, in the absence of any equally complete orga¬ 
nization, to obtain a marked success. In 11 boards out of 18 
that party had a majority of elected members, while in eight 
they dominated the boarrl. Of the 419 elected members only 
84 had previous experience of pulfiic work, many of the.“e 
having merely been commissioners of small municipalities. 
Twelve were students, liarely qualified by age to stand. In 
one board 11 out of 30 elected members had suffered impri.son- 
ment. In another of the same size five were .students, two 
dismi.ssed police officer.s, two di.smissed clerks, and two ex- 
schoolmastors. Five paid lecturers of the Swarajist party 
appeared in one board of 40, and six in another of 28. 

103. 'Nature of the appeals mado to the eleetorate .—Voters 
were frequently ihstrueUai to vote in a certain coloured box 
which was pi-oclaimed to l)o that of Gandhiii. Some election 
addresses contained the following passage : “If you are true 
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to Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress and if you want Swaraj, 
vote for me.” Els^ewhere voters were informed that Gandhi 
had ordered them to vote for Swara j ist.s and that Hindus would 
be guilty of the sin of cow-killing if they did 'not. In one 
district where forest rights are a burning question, the Swara¬ 
jists swept the board hv promises of reduction of taxation and 
postal charges and abolition of all restrictions on cutting 
timber, though in none of these matters had the district board 
the least concern. In .several districts the Swarajists’ sole 
declared policy was hostility to Government. 

104. The '[^2~ election ^'—The Swarajist party lost some 
ground at the 1927 elections. They secured a majority of 
elected members in five boards and an equality in one. They 
now dominate three boards and hold half the seats in one more. 
They succeeded in getting elected 168 candidates who had 
signed the Congress creed, whereas they had 240 pledged 
supporters after the previous election. The percentage of 
votes cast in contested elections had risen to about 61. 

The feature of these elections was that in some districts, 
though not in all, where the Swarajists had previously controll¬ 
ed the board, there was an attempt to bring prominently before 
the electors the inefficiency of the board, and this was successful 
in places. Elsewhere, particularly in the Patna and Tirhut 
Divisions, appeals were made to communal and religious feel¬ 
ings. But in most districts personal considerations counted 
more than anything. In two di.stricts, where aborigines are 
numerous, m.ost of their candidates were returned. In one of 
these there is a powerful organization. A noticeable instance 
of the waning power of Congress was the defeat of a Aluhamma- 
dan Congress candidate by a Hindu, for whom the Muhamma¬ 
dans voted in preference to a man whose friends were members 
of the Hindu Mahasabha. The chief Muhammadan leader of 
non-cooperation days was badly "defeated in another district. 
In a great many districts free use was made of the primary 
schoolmasters, who are paid by the board, as canvassers on 
behalf of the Congress candidate. In .some districts other 
servants, such as doctors, road overseers, etc., were so employed 
as well as contractors. An olijectionable feature of many 
elections was the parading of small school-boys with flags, 
singing songs in .support of the Congress candidates. In one 
district they were sent out with placards. ' Generally much 
more energy wa.s put into canvassing, and m.oi'e up-to-date 
methods of appeal were used, and consequently interest was 
.stimulated especially aiijung the well-to-do cla.sses. There 
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were, however, no very marked signs on the pai't of the bulk of 
the electorate tliat they realized that on their votes depended 
the question whether the resources of the l)oard would be spent 
to the best advantage in the next three years. A good deal of 
treating, in the comparatively innocent .shape of refreshments 
at the polling stations, wa.s noticed, and accusations of actual 
bribery were made here and there. 

105. The repre^entnilon of Mnhrimmndan ?.—There is no 
separate electorate for IMuhammadains. who secured 42 seats 
out of 457 in 1924, and only 32 o\it of 465 in 1927. The Council 
rural rolls contained 26,025 'Muhammadans out of 283,695 
electors in 1923 and 29,216 out of 309,778 in 1926. Thus in 
1924 they secured about their fair share of seats, if voting 
power is taken a.s the sole criterion, but in 1927 when relations 
between the two communities were strained they certainly did 
not. 


106. The e.rerutirp of the hoards .—With the exception of 
the boards for four of the districts of the Chota Nagpur 
Division, all boards now elect their own chairmen. It was 
considered proper to continue the appointment of the chairman 
by the local Government for the live Chota Nagpur rlistricts, 
in all of which there is a considerable ahnrigiri.al population, 
while Ihe working of the new .'\ct was still under trial. One 
of these. Maiddium. has recently b(>cn allowed to elect its 
chairman. The persons apjjointed chairmen have hitherto 
invariably been the De])uty Conimissionor.s, lilsewhere the 
elected chairman must lie a non-official, (lovermnent servants 
are not eligible for election nor can they vote at the election. 
Nor again can they lie ajipointed by Giwernmont. when such 
appointment follows on the failure of the iioard to elect a 
chairman within the prescrilied iieriod. The vice t'hairmau is 
elected in all boards and lliere is no legal liar cai (iovenunent 
.servants standing for election or voting, though no Government 
servant has, since the Act of lt)23 came into force, been elected 
vice-chairman. The jiowcrs of the chaij'inan. vice-chairman, 
sub-committees, and moml;ers, to whom particular duties are 
assigned, to act in the name of the board, are defined by the 
statutory rules framed hy the Iward, suh'jec't to the control of 
the local Government. The lioards are under a statutory 
obli,gation to appoint committees for finance, education, public 
works and sanitation. These coniraittcc.s work .subject to the 
control of the board,' to whom th.eir proceedings are .“ubmitted 
for confirmation or before whom their recommendations are 
placed for decision. A board may join with another local body 
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in constituting a joint committee, and mny delegate its powers 
to such n coimnittee. 

107. 77;e function.^ of the hoard .^.—Tlie functions of the 
district board under the old Act were provision and control of 
cattle pounds, maintenance and management of primary and 
middle education/ provision of dispensaries and hospitals, 
control and administration of roads and bridges, arboriculture, 
improvement of rural water-supply, construction and main¬ 
tenance of light railway.s, and rural sanitation. It might 
further be called upon to control vaccination, to undertake a 
census, to take measures for the relief of famine or serious 
distress, to estaldish staging bungalows and for the use 

of travellers, to hold agricultural fairs and exhibitions, to 
establish veterinary dispensaries and generally to undertake 
and carry t)ut any other local work likely to ])roinote the health, 
comfort or coiivenieiue of the public. This list of functions 
has been retainer! in the aniended Act, and. with tlie exception 
of the cen.-ns. all these aiiivitics are ordinarily, or when occa¬ 
sion demands, pursued by the distriet boards. It is o])cn to 
them to uiideilake dutir's in respect of higher education, and 
Government may and dtM.vs i*t*rjuirc them to act as its agent for 
the distribution of funds for the improvement of schools under 
private inanagrmieiit. 


108. Ineome .—'bhe following table gives the triennial 
average income of the district hoards in tluvasands of rupees ; — 
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24. Total income ordinary and extra- 
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72,52 

85,79 
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‘ Contributions ’ mean income derived from private 
cliiirity, mainly in the shape of subscriptions to medical 
institutions or gifts for their construction and equipment. 


The figures include the incomes of all the regular district 
boards an(l of the Sambalpur district council, but not of the 
district committee of the Santa! I’arganas. The earlier figures 
also exclude the income of the district committee of Singh- 
blium, but tlic Jiitm- figjircs include the income of the 
Siiighbhum district board, which replaced it in lO’iO. This 
stood at Rs. 2.96,000 in 1920-21 and at Rs. :i71,000 in 1926-27. 

109. Variation!< in incomr .—The bulk of the income of the 
district boards comes from the lociil cess, which is imposed at 
onc-sixteeiith of tlie rent of land, half being paid by the culti¬ 
vators and half by the superior landlord. Cess is also realised 
on profits from mines and forests. The land revenue payable 
to the district boards is insignificant In 1912-13 onlv lialf the 
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local cess was paid to the boards, the other half up to that date 
being taken into tlie pj-ovincial revenues for expenditure on 
public buildings and roads. This explains the marked rise 
between the first two triennial periods. The further increase is 
largely due to rise in grain prices, which automatically forces 
up the rent when f)aid in kind, and less easily cash rents. 
Some increase has come from mining and forest activity. But 
since the assessment is made and the collection carried through 
by the land revenue authorities, the district board executive, as 
such, has had no ijifluence on this part of their revenues except 
that they have the power, never exercised up to now, to fix a 
lower rate than the maximum. The letting of pounds is in the 
hands of the boards. The drop in the fourth triennium was a 
result of non-cooperation activity. That movement together 
with the calamities of 1918-19 was responsible for the falling off 
of the school fees in the third and fourth triennial periods. The 
large increase in the last triennium is the result pf the expansion 
of primary education. Medical receipts have not shown the 
elasticity, which the gieat increase in rural dispensaries might 
well hjiye produced. Private generosity was stimulated with 
difficulty during the official regime, and seems to be even less 
prominent under the nou-offieial. The reason no doubt is that 
the non-oificial chairmen have not tlie same influence with the 
wealthy that the official chairmen had. lleeeipts fi-om minor 
departments are mainly payments for services rendered at-, 
veterinary hospitals and again show a lack of elasticity. Civil 
works receipts consist mostly of rents for ferries and have been 
swelled to the tune of nearly one lakh l>y the surrender in 1924 
of some important ferries, hitherto managcil by Covermneut, to 
the district lioards. IMiscellancous receipts have latterly been 
swelled by the profits from light railways managed in two 
districts by the district boarils. 

IIU. Goccrnmeiit (jrani ^.—The most striking feature of the 
Reforms period and especially of tlie la.st triennium lias lieeu 
the great increase of grants from the jirovincial revenues for 
education and medical relief. Tiicro has been no corresponding 
increase of grant.s for civil woi’ks, from which communications 
could be improved, hior have jirivate geuerosity or contribu¬ 
tions from other local liodies shown any tendency to expand. 


111. Exiniksion oj dilferiuit sources of income compared .— 
A comparison with the first triennium is vitiated by the influ¬ 
ence of the figures for 1912-l:j when half the local cess was still 
retained in provincial revenues. The following table shows the 
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way in which the various resources of the district boards have 
expanded, the figures for 1915—18 being taken at 100 :— 
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112. Expenditure .—The following table shows the trien¬ 
nial average expenditure of district boards in thousands of 
rupees:— 
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'Pile remarks mark? on tlic tahlo oP incoino resiarding local 
bodies in Sambalf)ui’, Santal Parganas and Singliblnun apply 
hero too. The expcnditm’e of the Singlii'lmni district board in 
the first year of its existence. 19'dil-"21, was Rs. 2.S4.000. In 
1926-27 it was Rs. 3.14.000. 

113. Charioe in llw (Hi'ni'Hon of i‘.rj)r»(litur (‘.— It is imme¬ 
diately noticeable that the relative i!n[)ortance attached to the 
{Mirposes, on which the district bnai'ds have spent, has been 
considerably altered in the period coveivd by the.se figures. 
Comparing 1912—1b with 1924—27. the total ordinary expen¬ 
diture has risen liy 122 per cent. iM'edical expenditure has, 
however, gone up by 276 and educational expenditure by 208, 
whereas communications have only obtained an increase of 48 
per cent. The disproportion is really e^■on more marked since 
the large rise of 442 per cent, on buihiiiigs is very largely due to 
increased activity in erecting schools and dispensaries. There 
has been a tendency in cnpihasii'.e the undeniable importance of 
education and medical relief for the rural population, purposes 
for which ('jovernnicnt in re.spon.'^e ti; the public demand have 
largely increased their grants; but there is not as a rule a corre¬ 
sponding appreciation'of the importance of communications 
both to these objects and to rural economy generally. In view 
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of the increase of motor traffic, which in the shape of motor 
buses appeals to a very lar^e proportion of tlio community, and 
whicli involves a lieavy increase in tlio uji-keep cluirges one 
might have expected that with more than double the resources 
of twelve years ago the district boards would spend .something 
more than half as much again on communications. But these 
do not at present appeal to the average rui'al voter and the 
district boards shape their policy accordingly. 

114. Other charge.^. —Of the less important charges, that 
for general administration, requires some comment. Here a 
rise of 220 per cent, is recorded, very much higher than the rise 
in total ordinary expenditure. Though the growth of this 
charge was more rapid than that of total expenditure even 
(luring the period of official control, the disparity has decidedly 
increased in the last triennium. The main cau.se is that the 
official chairman carried out his inspections as part of his 
ordinary duties, and his travelling allowances were charged to 
|)rovincial expenditure, whereas the non-official chairman’s 
expenses of this kind are debited to tlie district fund as well as 
the travelling allowances of a larger and more peripatetic’ body 
of members. The expenditure on minor departments has made 
a marked advance of 212 per cent, on the figure of the first 
triennium, principally owing to a growing appreciation of 
veterinary work. 

115. Admiitistnitire control. —'I'he law imposes upon the 
local (jovernment and subject to the order of that authority, 
upon Commissioners of Divisions and District Magistrates the 
duty of seeing that the proceedings of distinct lioard.s arc in 
conformity with law and .statutory rules and tlie local Govern¬ 
ment may set aside resolutions or orders which it considers.are 
ultra vires. 

I'ommi.ssioners, District Magistrates and other persons 
authorised tiy the local Government can inspect records and 
works of the boards. A Government engineer may be ajipointed 
to inspect public works under the control of the boards, and 
the boards must be guided by his advice in all matters of 
professional detail. 

The District Magistrate may suspend the c.xecution of any 
order or resolution if he considers that it will result in serious 
injury to the public or to any class or body of persons or will 
lear! to a serious breach of tlie 'gieaco. 

The local Government may [trovido for the performance of 
duties in case of default by a board, and may recover the cost 
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of carrying them ont. The District Magistrate may in case of 
emergency similarly provide for the execution of a work or the 
doing of an act whose immediate performance he considers 
necessaiw for the service or safety of tlie public. Tiie local 
Government can dissolve a hoard and order a fresh general 
election, in the case of incompetence or persistent default. It 
can also super.sede a board for the same reasons for a period of 
three months and may renew the supersession for like periods. 
The local Government is the final authority in disputes between 
two or more local bodies, unless they are both subordinate to 
another local body. 

Finally the local Government has exercised its wide powers 
to make statutory rules regulating elections, conduct of busi¬ 
ness. transfer of property, power to contract, qualifications of 
candidates for employment, accounts. Inidget and closing 
balances, education, medical and sanitation matters, the 
appointment of district engineers and the performance and 
exercise .of their duties and powers, and other matters with 
which the district hoards arc or may he concerned. 

116. Finuncinl control .—The budgets of district boards 
are sub jected to scrutiny by the local Government, who can 
order alterations and modifications to .secure that the estimate 
of income is proper, that the minimum closing balance ha.s been 
p?’ovided, that due provision has been made for the cost to 
Government of collecting the local cess, for service of loans and 
for the payment of accepted interest charges on capital 
expended on communications, and that grants made by Govern¬ 
ment for a specific purpose arc being duly expended. Approval 
of Government has under the law to be obtained for any re- 
appropriations, which may affect the [jrovision for the purposes 
just enumerated, though in practice it is found difficult to 
enforce this form of control. The local Government has wide 
powers of control under tlie Local Authorities Loans Act. 1914 
and^the rules tliereuiulcr over the floaling of loans by district 
boards. Lastly the Local Funds Audit .\.ct applies to the 
district lioards as it does to the municipalities, and lyy means of 
that Act the Ministi'v can (.heck, by upliulding on appeal the 
.I'Lxaminer of Focal Accounts' snrchai'gcs, all irregularities 
disclo.sed by audit. 

117. Other ronirol .—The local Government niay, at the 
instance of a two-thirds majority of tlie board, remove a member 
of a district board guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his 
duties or convicted of an olTence implying tnoral turpitude. 
Removal is authorized on the ground of refusal or incapacity 
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to act, insolvency, irregular attendance, interest in contracts 
made by the board, or" appearance in court as an advocate 
against the board or its subordinate bodies. No power is now 
vested in the local Government to remove a chairman or a 
vice-chairman. 

118. Channas made by the 1923 Act .—This is the position 
as it now stands. The Act of 1923 made several changes. It 
concentrated in the hands of the local Government powers of 
administrative control previously exercised by Commissioners 
of Divisions. A new threat of dissolution is added to that of 
supersession for incompetent boards. Formerly the Commis¬ 
sioner was empowered to insist on alteration in the budget 
as he thought fit. Now, even the local Government, which 
has resumed financial control, has the budget examined only 
to see whether the estimate of income is reasonable and proper, 
whether provision has been made for the minimum closing 
balance prescribed by rule, whether collection charges due to 
Government will be met, whether accepted long term liabilities 
will be liquidated, and whether Government grants are being 
appropriated to their specific purposes. Personal control is 
concentrated in the hands of Government, and this centralisa¬ 
tion has the inevitable effect of weakening detailed control. 

119. Finuvre .—The di.striot hoards are in the happy 
position of having the great bulk of their revenues either 
collected for them by the official revenue staff or paid over by 
Government in the shape of grants-in-aid. They have never 
been and even now are not, therefore, very liable to fall into 
the fault displayed by some municipal boards of slack collec¬ 
tion and irregular remissions. On the financial side the 
principal cause for criticism was throughout the pre-Eeform 
period the tendency to accumulate unnecessarily large balances 
or to seek to avoid this fault by heavy spending at the end of 
the financial year. .Finance Committees from time to time 
came under criticism for ineffective or irregular audit. 

120. Criticism, of the boards 'prior to 1924.—Otherwise in 
the earlier part of the period under review, when the boards 
were still officially controlled, the annual resolutions of 
Government make somewhat dull reading. The boards were 
from time .to time urged to make experiments in devolving 
their powers on the local boards subordinate to them; z’cgret 
was expressed at“ the slow progress in establishing union 
committees in the larger villages, and attention was drawn to 
the need for improving rural water-supply. The need for 
completing a register of roadside lands and trees in all 
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districts was a matter of some comment. The audit reports, 
in the main, showed that the district board accounts were 
well kept, though those, for which the district engineers were' 
primarily responsible, occasionally showed that proper sanction 
for excess above standard rates was not always obtained. The 
generally favourable comments on the working of the boards 
continued, during the period in which official chairmen were 
replaced in some districts by non-official who as a rule had 
already acquired experience as vice-chairmen. The only 
adverse criticism was that these officers failed to acquaint 
themselves, as fully as their predecessors, with the needs of 
their districts by regular touring. 

121. The hoards freed from control. Political -profa- 
aanda .—^As soon as the new boards were constituted in 
1924, with a majority of directly elected members, and official 
control largely relaxed, the tone of Government’s comments 
changed to a marked degree. Thus in 1924-25 tb.e finance com¬ 
mittees of eight district boards were pilloried for unpunctual 
or ineffective audit. But the main criticism was directed 
against the boards, of which the Rwarajya })artv had obtained 
control. These had a majority not only devoid of previous 
administrative experience l)ut obse.s.sed with .strong political 
prepo-ssessions. As a result the decision of questions before 
the Itoard was deferred to tlie consideration of an outside politi¬ 
cal body, .such as the di.strict Gongiv.ss (’ommittce._. Political 
propaganda was carried on l)y the executive, somerimes without 
tlie autiiority or even the knowledge of tin; board as a whole. 
In particular the discipline and teaching in the schools were 
undermined and the teachers were un.-:ettled and made discon¬ 
tented. Seven di.strict Iwar-ds attempted bv one means or 
anotlicr to in.sist on their employees or even the children attend¬ 
ing their schools wearing khaddar. The format i-esolutions 
of tlie boards were supplemented by considerable pressure 
cxercj.sed liy the executive and by individual members. Two 
boards resolved that a knowledge of spinning wa.s a neoe.s.sarv 
qualification for teachers in their scb.ools. Government found 
it necessary to intervene strongly liy threat of withholding 
grants to prevent oppri'ssion of the teachers and to maintain 
educational .standards. 

Other acts of the Itoards, on subjects extraneous to their 
duties and for wliich they could liave derived no authority from 
tiieir electorate, came under notice. One hoard adjourned 
its meeting as a protest against the Bengal Ordinance. 
Another deplored the arrest and detention of a prominent 
Calcutta Swarajist. Another added the birthdays of certain 
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political leaders to the holidays prescribed for schools. Two 
boards voted addresses of welcome to prominent non-coopera¬ 
tors, who had served a sentence in jail. Another resolved that 
employees of district boards should be allowed ■ to attend 
political meetings and to take part in politics. Yet another 
defied the orders of Government forbidding re-employment of 
a man dismissed from Government service for participation 
in politics. 

122. Other criticisms .—In the same year 1924-25 other 
causes for criticism not confined to the Swarajist boards were 
the tendency of individual members to usurp the functions of 
the executive by giving orders to employees, and of several 
boards to neglect the advice of their expert advisers and techni¬ 
cal employees. At the same time a new keenness by most 
boards in the conduct of their duties was observed with 
satisfaction, and the iucrea.se of touring by the executive w'as 
commended. 

123. The boards in 1925-26.—In 1925-26 the instances of 
political action were on the whole fewer and the growth of 
co-operation between the boards and the local officers of Govern¬ 
ment wa.s welcomed. Still one board, in which that spirit 
was totally lacking, allowed its finances to get into a chaotic 
state, and its executive to attempt a very unfair settlement 
of ferries. By a bare majority it appointed to act for the 
chairman a local board chairman just after the latter body 
had been deprived of the control of primary education for gross 
abuse. Another board resolved to forego its considerable 
revenue from palm trees on its lands in pursuance of the 
excise policy of the Congress, while another teriously impaired 
the efficiency of one of it.s dispensaries by omitting all 
preparations containing alcohol from an indent. In another 
case an attempt was made to u.surp the functions of Govern¬ 
ment in the matter of removal of members for failure to attend 
meetings. A singularly improper attem])t to override the 
election of a new Public Works t!ommittee was made in one 
board, where the old committee was illegally continued in 
office to deal with contracts for the ensuing year. 

In that year the Local Funds Audit Act came into opera¬ 
tion, and no doubt increased the stringency of audit. The 
finance committees of four hoards were reported for irregularity 
of audit and of three for inefi'ective audit. A particularly 
disquieting feattire was the report that in two boards 
members were found to have derived pecuniary advantage front 
their position. 
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124. The boards in 1926-27.—In 1926-27, the last year of 
the first popularly elected boards, it was possible to say that 
the tendency towards co-operation with the local officers of 
Government had continued, and the feuds and factjons had 
waned. Yet one board refused the guidance of its”"medical 
expert in professional matters, while another supported 
a subordinate-local board in illegal action directed against a 
managing committee of a school. Yet another refused to 
co-operate with Government in removal of a member who 
had been criminaHy convicted for cheating the board’s own 
servants. 


The audits of the year, while revealing a number of items 
of illegal or irregular expenditure, and inefficient control of 
accounts by finance committees, showed some improvement. 


125. The working of the boards. Education. Medical and 
Sanitation .—Thus the period of office of the first elected bnard.s' 
clo.sed with a somewhat better recoi’d than their earlier activi¬ 
ties rendered probable. But it can hardly be denied that in 
a considerable number of them maladministration was con.s- 
picuous. In Chapter VIII a full dc.scription of their work as 
the principal agency for primary cdiicaLion will be given, and 
it is clear tliat tlie striking advance in that sphere, which, 
greatly increased grants from provincial revenues has 
stimulated, has its darker side. It is sufficient to .say here 
that a number of lioards under Swarajist influcnfe introduced 
into their administration of tliis siiliject a large element of 
political propaganda, and by victimising and harassing 
te; chers, who did not .<hare the political views of the dominant 
party, created serious discontent among them, while the 
di.scipline of the pupils and the efficiency of the teaching was 
pi’ejudiced by ])olitical activities. Medical relief in rtiral 
areas has made striking advance. 'I'he di.strict boarrls in 
1926-27 maintained 427 dispensarie.s. against 184 maintained 
in 1920-21. In some places, however, owing to disregard of 
their medical advi.sers’ recommend.ations. and to transfer of 
doctors on grounds tuber tlmn that of the public interest, the 
district hoards have, let tlown the stand.ird of medical relief, 
even where they have multiplied the iiumber of places at which 
it is jtdininistt'red. The establishment of medical in.stitutions 


to supply treatment on indigenous lines, whidi exclude com¬ 
pletely the prtictice of anti.septic surgery, ha.s its political side 
but mav claim some justification fjti th.e ground of economy. 
There i.s little doubt that the real deimind in rural areas is for 


allopathic treatment, But the advocates of the ayurvedic and 
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tih'bi systems have some jxistification for urging that where 
funds do not permit modern medical treatment there is a. 
demand for treatment on old-fashioned lines which can be satis¬ 
fied at much less cost. The district hoards liave begun to give 
the important problem of maternity relief their serious consi¬ 
deration, but most of them have not yet been able to finance 
effective schemes and there are serious difficulties in obtaining 
suitable midwives for training. Finally now that the district 
boards have full power to appoint their own employees, there is 
evidence that the best men available are sometimes passed by 
in favour of those, who have influence with the members, or 
wlio are ready to .subscribe to the political views of the majority. 

In the kindred sphere of rural sanitation, the recent record 
of the boards is somewhat better. Apart from the sanitary 
work that the boards are supposed to perform indirectly 
through their subordinate village unions, most boards realize 
their duty to guard against epidemics and to combat them 
when they occur, though the extent and efficiency of the 
measures taken vary considerably. Twelve boards now have 
an organization, Vvhose duties are to to\ir the district cleaning 
villages and disinfecting wells as well as disseminating 
information ahout di.seascs and hygiene by. lantern lectures 
;ind other means. This organization can lie reinforced in times 
of emergency both by officers lent from thii jiroviiu'ial reserve, 
maintained for this purpose Iw (iovernment, and by temporary 
staff supplied by the board. Thc.se organizations are still in 
the experimental stage. In one district the board made the 
initial mistake of discharging a tried and competent health 
officer in favour of an unqualified person and in others the 
health officers have still to prove their capacity to deal with 
an emergency. On three occasions in the last fonr years the 
boards found it necessary, when faced with a serious epidemic, 
to abdicate in favour of the local nnieials. On the other hand, 
considerable .attention has l)eeu j)aid to the con.servancy and 
sanitation of the ini[)ortant fairs, whieli arc a feature of rural 
life in most districts and are danger spots from which 
epidemics can raj^idly spread. The arrangements made in 
recent years have certiiinly done a great deal to reduce the 
menace, which the concentration of large crowds of people 
ignorant of elementary sanitary ])recautions creates. 

126. Veturivanj .—With a population nuiiiuv agricultural, 
it is clearly a very important function of the district boards 
to check cattle disease and to improve the breed. It is to the 
credit of the new boards that they have as a rule continued the 
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policy of increasing tlie niunher of veterinary officers and 
erecting and maintaining additional veterinary‘"dispensaries. 
Most boards also maintain stud-bulls, and ^vould do more in 
this line if tlie supply of suitable hulls were increased. 

127. Communications .—It has already been indicated that 
recently the boards, as a whole, have neglected communications 
in order to find funds for other activities. The following table 
shows the development of communications and the cost of 
repairs:— 


— 

I 

; 1912-13. 

1 

J 

j 

, 1920 21. 

1 

1926-27, 

1 

! ^ 
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Length of road *n mihi. 




Metalled roads 

1,515 

2,034 

2,356 

Unmetalled roads 

; 13,915 

14,594 

14,777 

Village roads 

... 1 7,902 

8,855 

9,260 

Cost of repairs per milt. 

j Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Metalled roads 

... ‘ 332 

451 

628 

Onmetalled road.s 

... ; 59 i 

67 

! 78 

Village roads 

... 1 14 ' 

1 

21 ! 

26 


The first eight years adfled ahont two thou.^and miles of 
roads to the coinmunications of the province under the charge 
of the boards; the next six barely nine hundred. Prices have 
distinctly fallen between 1920-21 and 1926-27 and yet the 
oost of upkeo]) has decidedly increased. The extra motor 
traffic, especially heavy hus-traHic, lias no doubt enhanced the 
cost of upkeep of metalled roads, hut tliei’e is little apparent 
justification for the increase fnr otlicr kinds of roads. All 
roads, in spite of the increased cost, arc generally reported 
to be in a much worse condition tlian tliey won^ .six years ago. 
It is unquestionable that the .standard of professional ability 
of the engineers employed by the iioards has definitely 
deteriorated and the Ministry, recognizing tbjs, is taking steps 
to enforce an improvement of the stniulard. It is widely 
alleged that the control of coiitr.’icts has been taken from their 
hands and exercised bv the Public Works Committees for 
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reasons that cannot be commended. A particular instance of 
the keenness of members of a board to continue in office on that 
committee has already been quoted. 

* 128. Water-su'p'ply .—For improving rural \yater-supply, 

Government granted about Rs. 8,00,000 to district boards in 
1925-27. About the same amount was expended by di.strict 
boards in those two years on this object, though had previous 
standards of expenditure from the boards’ own income beon 
maintained the expenditure should have been Rs. 10,00,000 or 
more. In the absence of adequate independent inspection it is 
impossible to say how far this large sum of money has been well 
administered. 

129. General remarks .—The facts set forth above justify 
the view that the grant of almost complete autonomy to the 
boards in 1923 and the sparing exercise of the meagre control 
retained by the Ministry have not been met by all the district 
boards with a satisfactory response in the shape of a clear 
recognition of their responsibilities and an earnest endeavour 
to discharge them. Some boards while under Swarajist control 
have treated their duties with levity and have resented the 
slightest interference by the Ministry, when it has become 
obviously necessary to check abuses. There is some indication 
that where a board has gravely maladministered the funds it 
controls, the electors at the second general election have .shown 
their di.sapproval at the polls, but unfortunatelj' elsewhere they 
have been too apathetic to combine and their votes have been 
secured by appeals to pecuniary, religious or other motives of a 
non-civic character. In the worst boards the misappropriation 
of*public funds has been generally regarded more as a subject 
for mirth or envy than reprobation. It is for those, who 
a.scribe their success at the last election to their denunciation 
of their predecessors’ corruption, to show clearly that they are 
able to resist tlic temptation of the spoils of office. There is 
no doubt that the very rapid relaxation of control, which the 
Act of 1923 efl’ected, led temporarily in several boards to a 
marked fall in the standard of honesty and efficiency. At the 
same time it is reasonable to urge that all the civic virtues 
cannot be expected to emerge immediately, and that neither 
could the electorate be counted on at the first elections to 
exercise their unaccustomed power with complete foresight nor 
the members themselves and the execuf ives of tlie boar{!s to 
manage their finances v.’ith prudence and restraint. Mal¬ 
administration and even corruption are not unknown in other 
countries with long experience of local self-government, and 
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instances of these faults gathered in three years’ trial are 
insufficient to condemn the experiment. There is good reason to 
hope that the new boards are better on the whole than their 
predecessors, as there is evidence that the first boards improved 
their standard of administration as the realities of that ai^t 
bec^an to become more familiar. The policy of Government of 
great advance in education and medical relief threw a heavy 
task on the boards, which they accepted gladly and executed 
with some exceptions creditably, 

130. The local boards .—The district boards perform their 
most important functions directly, but they have the power, 
which has been exercised with increasing freedom, of delegating 
duties and supplying the funds for their discharge to local 
boards subordinate to them. Prior to 1924, these local 
boards were almost entirely composed of nominated members, 
though in two districts from the creation of the province, and 
later in one more, a proportion of the members were elected on 
a somewhat restricted franchise. 


Under the Act of 1923 each local board, of which there is 
one for every subdivi.sion of a district having a district board 
(forty-six in all), consists of the local members of the district 
board, to whom may be added one-tliird as many additional 
members nominated by the district board. The local boards 
thus naturally reflect the political or other opinions of tlie 
district board itself. *Out of 543 members only eleven are 
officials, of whom eight are to be found in the district of 
Sambaipiir governed by a special Act. Several district boards 
have delegated extensive powers to their subordinate local 
boards, especially in the matter of control of primary schools, 
management of ferries and pounds «and upkeep of less important 
roads. The local board of Dhanbad, which subdivision contri¬ 
butes by cesses on coal mining profits the bulk of the income of 
the Manbhum district board, has received the fullest admissilfle 


powers and has exercised them Avith the efficiency that might be 
expected from the large proportion of business men on the 
board. Elsewhere the results of delegation have been much 
less favourable. The Ministry has on several occasions had to 
advise the withdrawal of the delegation in educational matters, 
and occasionally to enforce compliance with its advice by 
stoppage of grants. It must frankly be admitted that a satis¬ 
factory agency for carrying out the detailed and local work of 
district boards has not yet been evolved. 


131. Union committees .—Subordinate to the district 
boards has also been another class of local body, called a union 
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comniittee, entrusted with the duties of dealing with education, 
village roads and sanitation in small areas of a semi-urban 
character. The formation of these union committees was the 
function of Government but the members were chosen by election 
of a simple character by open voting. It was always found 
difficult to get together a committee able and willing to work 
at all and they suffered from want of experience and guidance 
and from the general unpopularity of taxation without which 
they could effect little. The Act of 1923 made little change in 
the portion which deals with these committees, in the expecta¬ 
tion that they would be replaced before long by union boards 
constituted under the Village Administration Act, 1922. 
Sixty union committees were in existence in 1923 with a total 
income of Rs. 1,30,000 of which Rs. 45,000 was derived from 
taxation. By 1927 they had fallen to fifty-one and were still 
more dependent on grants and assignments from the district 
boards for their income. Audit has almost invariably revealed 
serious irregularities in their accounts. 

132. Union hoards .—In addition to and to some extent in 
supersession of these union coihmittees, union boards were 
created by the Village Administration Act, 1922. These have 
wider administrative and taxation powers and can also be 
constituted i‘ourt.s for the di.spo.sal of petty criminal and civil 
cases. They are. ultimately intended not merely to admini.ster 
semi-urban az'ea.s, too sznal! to be formed into municipalities, 
but to spread a net-work of local self-government over the entire 
rural area. Up to now 155 union boards have been created, 
and most of them have got judicial powers. They have no 
doubt enormous potentialities, not only in the sphere of local 
administration and in the solution of the difficult problems of 
education and sanitation, but also in the wider sphere of train¬ 
ing the rural population in representative government. But 
experience so far has .shown that they cannot l)e left to find 
their own salvation but must have careful and detailed guidance. 
The district boai’ds liave not realized the opportunity, which 
this measure gives them, of reviving the spirit of self-reliance' 
in the villages, of educating tlie rural elector in effective u.se 
of the vote, and of developing jniblic spirit and administrative 
experience. [Most boards are apathetic and some are distinctly 
hostile to the creation of more union boards largely because the 
Act lays on them the duty of financing these boards for the first 
two years. It seems clear that to make them a success the 
driving power must for some time to'come be supplied by official 
agency, while the problem of placing the finances of these local 
bodies on a firm basis has yet to he solved. 
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133. Outside influences.—T\\e influence on the district 
boards of the non-oo-ope’’ation movement and of its offshoot, 
the Swarajya party, ha.s been sufficiently indicated. It is, 
however, necessary to say sometliing about the part which the 
Legislative Council ha.s played in forming the pre.sent structure 
of the boards and in stimulating or restraining tlieir activities. 
The Council when it had under consideration the Local Self- 
Government Amending Bill in 1923, as it did when dealing 
with the Municipal Bill of the previous year, took a strong line 
in aiming at a most thorough release of the district boards from 
official control, especially that exercised by the local officers of 
Government. Happily the Council accepted after sonae show 
of reluctance the need for enforcing financial regularity and 
probity by means of surcharge, and passed the Local Fund 
Audit Act of 1925 practically in the form that it was presented. 
The measure was, however, violently opposed hy a section of 
the Council, who argued that it constituted a deliberate slur 
on the good faith of those, who had recently assumed control 
of district boards and municipalities, and stated that no self- 
respecting person would be willing to accept office in a local 
body, if the Bill were passed. 

By resolutions and recommendations of committees 
appointed at its instance the Council has liad a large share in 
stimulating the activitii^s of the hoards in educalitni, medical 
relief and rural sanitation, and l)y readily acce])lin<:: biulget 
demands for grants earmarked for these objects lias enabled 
the boards to carry into efTcct a considerabJc part of the 
programme. The first Council showed some tendency to 
attempt to dictate to tin' hoard.s in maltors of details or of 
purely local interest, but tliat tond'mcv Im.s practically dis¬ 
appeared. The second f'ouucil v.a.s at tiir.es inclincrl to su]'>port 
those boards, which sliov;ed tliemsclvcs impatient of anv control 
even that exercised by the Minister, and the third Council has 
gone further in making the exendse of such control a. central 
point in the attacks mi (lie Ministers. 


Ill—OTHER KINDS OF REPRESSNTATP/F. INSTITUTIONS. 


134. Co~operatin:> Socirtie .^.—A descri[>tioii of tiie growth 
of repro.sentativc wou];l 


nncomploto 


Vv itjiout 


some rejerence to the m;inifestations of tiie underlying principle 
m spheres other than that of gcuei’al a.diTiinistration. The 
most important of these may be found in th.e organization of the 
co-operative societies. These societies a tv, for the most part, 
agricultural credit societies, composed of ten or more indivirlual 
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members. They are affiliated to a central bank, operating as 
a rule over a subdivision of a district, from which they borrow 
their funds and to which they look for guidance and supervi¬ 
sion. The relevant point here is that the directors of these 
central banks are elected not only by preference shareholders, 
but also by the representatives of the primary societies as a 
whole. Thus the habit of selecting men to look after the wider 
interests of a group of societie,s and to control the individual 
societies is encouraged, and must have some reaction on the 
political outlook of those, who are brought into the co-opera¬ 
tive movement. The magnitude of that reaction may easily be 
over-estimated, since it is still the fact that the organization 
of the banks and their affiliated societies require a good deal 
of assistance from Government officers to maintain a reasonable 
degree of efficiency. Further the central banks themselves are 
dependent for their finance on the Provincial Bank, but have 
no effective say in its management. 

There is besides the Co-operative Federation charged with 
the duty of supplying auditors for societies and central banks 
and of generally advancing the movement by propaganda. 
This body has until recently been managed by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, a whole-time Government .servant, with 
an advisory council, elected at the annual Congress, which 
consists of delegates from the central banks. Within the la.st 
year, however, the advisory council has been replaced by a 
council, which has power to carry its views against those of the 
Registrar. 

135. Election of headmen .—Hitherto this chapter has dealt 
with representative institutions initiated and to a large extent 
modelled under inspiration ultimately derived from the We.<5t. 
There is something yet to bo said about institutions, which are 
truly indigenous. Of the.se the principal manifestation is to 
bo found in what is regarded as one of the more backward parts 
of the province. The Santals have got a tribal organization, 
which provides headmen of villages elected by the local resi¬ 
dents. It is true that the approval of a Government official is 
required to ratify the selection, but that is ordinarily given 
without hesitation. Elsewhere among the kindred races the 
position of headman has as a rule become hereditary, and it is 
not unlikely that, but for the special attention that has long 
been paid 'in the Santal Parganas to preserving the tribal 
customs, it would have followed suit there. 

136. Ca^te mbkas .—In the rest of the province the lack of 
solidarity of interest between landlords and tenants as well a.s 
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members of different castes or creeds has stood in the way of 
the growth of indigenous representative institutions based on 
common local interests. On the other hand recent years have 
seen a notable increase of importance among associations 
formed to protect and advance the interests of a caste. Such 
associations, known as sabhas, exist for most of the principal 
castes of the province. Some of them are merely spasmodic in • 
their activities, but others have regular articles of association, 
written constitutions and periodical journals. In these there 
is a definite representative element, since annual meetings are 
held, at which managing committees for the districts and a 
president for a wider area, even extending to the whole of 
India are elected. One caste has had an organization of this 
land since 1891 and another since 1912. The main objects of 
these organizations are the social improvement of the caste 
itself, the exercise of pressure to secure Government appoint¬ 
ments for the members of the caste and the return to local bodies 
and the Legislative Council of representatives pledged to 
support the interests of the caste and of other castes working in 
union. Thus the sab//as of several castes are combining for 
political purposes with one another. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

I.—THE EXECUTIVE. 

137. Personnel .—The 29th December 1920 was the date 
on which the new constitution was inaugurated in Bihar and 
Orissa. On that date the late Lord Sinha assumed the office 
of Governor, and the Members of the Executive Council took 
their seats. These were Sir Walter Maude, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Havilland) LeMesurier (botli of tlie Indian Civil Service) 
and Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahav. All three had previously 
been Members of the Executive Council of tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor. The first Ministers appointed, Khan Bahadur (now 
Sir) Saiyid Muhammad Fakhruddin and Mr. Madhusudan 
Das, entered upon their offices early in January. Since the 
Reformed Government was first constituted the following 
changes in its personnel have occurred : — 

(1) On the 16th April 1921, Sir Walter Maude resigned 

his office as Member, and was succeeded by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Hugh) McPherson, who took 
Iiis seat on tlie 16th April 1921. 

(2) On the 13th June 1921, Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahav 

died, and wa.s succeeded by Mr. Sachchidananda 
Sinlia who had already been officiating for him 
during his illness. 

(3) On the 29th November 1921, the Right Hon'ble 

Lord Sinha resigned his office of Governor, and 
the Vice-President of the Executive Council, Sir 
Havilland l.e^ilcsurier, became acting Governor 
under the provi.sions of .'Section 91 of rlie 
Government of Tiidia Act. 

(4) On tlie I2th April 1922. Sir Heni'v Vvdieeler assumed 

office as Governor. 

(5) On the 1st November 1922. Sir Havilland r.eMesuriei- 

resigned his Membership of the Executive 
Council, and tlie numl:^*' of Member.s of the 
lixec n t i ve ('o u n c i 1 tv: i s i mu! tncousIy reducedi 
from three to two, no appointment being made 
in his place. The reduction was made possible 
by the’ appointment of a non-official member as 
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President of the Legislative Council, a post 
which had been filled up to then by one of the 
Members of the Executive Council. 

(6) On the 9th March 1923. Mr. Madhusudan Das 

resigned his office as Minister of Local Self- 
Government. and on the 27th March 1923, Babu 
Ganesh Datta Singh was appointed in his place. 

(7) Sir Henry Wheeler was granted leave from the 27th 

of March to the 25th July 1925 and during his 
absence the Hon’ble Sir Hugh McPherson, Vice- 
President of the Executive Council, acted as 
Governor. On the expiry of Sir Henry Wheeler’s 
term of office as Governor, His Excellency Sir 
Hugh Lansdown Stephenson assumed charge from 
the 7th April 1927. 

(8) When the Hon’blo Sir Hugh McPherson acted as 

Governor from the 27th March to the 25th July 
1925, the Hon'ble Mr. (now Sir Laurie) 
Hammond acted as Member of the Governor’s 
Executive Council in charge of the subjects 
previiuisly in the charge of the Hon’ble Sir 
Hugli McPherson and the Hon’IiIc Mr. S. Sinha 
acted as Vice-President of the Executive Council. 

(9) The Hon'ble Sir Hugh McPher.son’s term of office 

as Member of the Executive Council expired on 
the 3rd December 1925 and the Tloii’ble Mr. 
Hammond was appointed Mendn-r in his place 
while the Hon'ble Mr. S. Sinha was appointed 
Vice-President. 

(10) Mv. Sinha’s term of office e.xpired on the 17th June 

l')2t) and the ILai'ldc Mr. Hammond was 
appointed Vice-Prc.sident. Tl;c Hon’ble 
Maharaja Bahadur Kcsliav Prasbad Singh was 
appointed Menrhcr of Council and administered 
the subjects of which the Hon'ble -Mr. Sinha had 
been in charge. 

(11) On the resignation of the Hon’ble Mr. Hanmroiid 

of his o.ifice as Vice-President and Member of the 
Executive Council, the Hon’ble Maharaja 
Bahadur Kesliav Pr;ishad Singh was appointed 
Vice-President and the IIo.n’ble Mr. J. D. Sifton 
was appointed Member in charge of the subjects 
previously in the charge of the tlon’ble Mr. 
Hammond with effect from the 7th April 1927. 
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138. Distribution of business .—On the .reserved side the 
.original distribution of business was as follows; — 

Sir Walter Maude ... ... Appointment and Revenue Depart¬ 

ments. 

Sir Havilland LeMesuner ... Political Department (including 

Police) and Finance Depart¬ 
ment. 

Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay ••• Judicial and Irrigation Depart¬ 

ments. 

When the Executive Council w'as reduced by the resig¬ 
nation of Sir Havilland LeMesurier, business was re-distributed 
as follows:— 

Sir Hugh McPherson ... Appointment, Political and Reve¬ 

nue Departments. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha ... Finance, Judicial and Irrigation 

Departments. 

The transferred side was divided into two Ministries, 
styled the Ministry of Education (now the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and Development) and tlie Ministry of Local Self- 
(iovernment. The former includes education, agriculture, 
veterinary, co-operative credit, industries, religious endow¬ 
ments and registration and originally included excise. The 
latter is charged with the care of medical administration, public 
health, and public works (roads and buildings), in addition to 
the business connected with local bodies. Excise was trans¬ 
ferred in 1924 from the portfolio of the Minister of Education 
to that of the Minister of Local Self-Government, mainly 
because the former Minister, being a Muha.mmadan, w'as at 
a disadvantage in dealing with the subject in the T.egislative 
Council. 

The personnel of the original Executive Council of the 
reformed Government was inherited from the pre-Eeforms 
Government. On the official side vacancies occurring througli 
retirement or promotion have been filled from the Indian Civil 
Service without going outside the cadre of the province. The 
first vacancy in the non-official Membershij) was filled by a 
distinguished publicist and member of the Patna bar. The 
second vacancy was filled by one of the leading noblemen of the 
province, who had had no representative in the Government 
since the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga’s term of office as 
Member of the Lieutenant-Governor’s t-xecutive Council 
expired in 1917. 

Of the original Ministers one was a leading member of 
the Patna bar, and represented the Muhammadan community. 
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while generally acceptable to the Hindu educated classes. The 
other was also a lawyer, who, came from Orissa. On his resig¬ 
nation in 1923, another lawyer from the Patna bar, who had 
already made his mark in the Legislative Council as a leader 
of the more moderate section of the Hindus, especially the 
landlord class, was selected by Sir Henry Wheeler to replace 
him. 

139. Cabinet dif/icultiei :.—The relations between the 
Governor and the Executive Councillors and Ministers, and 
between the latter inter se have been cordial. Differences of 
opinion there have, of course, been, but these have been settled 
without acerbity and in consonance with the spirit of the 
constitution. 

As already mentioned the Hon'ble Mr. Das tendered his 
resignation as a Minister in March 1923. Ostensibly he 
resigned because the Governor would not allow him to serve 
in an honorary capacity, but this was not a correct statement 
of the facts, and the correspondence between him and the 
Governor, whicli was publi.shed at the time, .showed con¬ 
clusively that the proposition which he laid before the Governor 
was that he should lie allowed to combine the position of an 
honorary Minister with the right to practise at the bar. This 
llis Excellency was unable to accept. It v,-as generally 
admitted in ■ the press that the suggested combination of 
functions was out of the question. 

There were no constitutional difficulties in tlie relations 
between Sir Henry Wheeler and the members of his Govern¬ 
ment although *he local politicians and press, tried to invent 
them. The latter stated that His Excellency never so much 
as pretended to work on the h.asis of a unitary Government and 
that joint meetings botwee.u the two halves of the Government 
were extremely rare. As a matter of fact 80 per cent, of tlic 
foi’mal meetings of Government in Sir Henry Wheeler’s time 
were joint meetings. There was no need for weekly meetings 
either of the Council or the Ministers as there was no 
busine.ss to justify them, hut His Excellency saw each of the 
members of his Government practically once a week and on 
other occasions tvhen they had business to discuss with him. 
lie frequently saw two Mernhors or two Ministers together in 
an informal way. All letters from the Government of India 
except those of a I'outine nature were .setm on both sides and 
all the fortnightly reports on tlie political situation. Both 
.sides were consulted on legislation and questions of .social and 
general interest were frequentlv circulated on both sides. Sir 
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.Henry Wheeler explicitly repudiated the suggestion that the 
Ministers have ever been kept in the darlc about what was going 
on nor did they ever complain that this was so. 

Another accusation made in the Legislative Council and 
repeated in the press is that the Ministers have no real powder 
and have been constantly overruled. This also is untrue. Sir 
Henry Wheeler did on occasions differ from the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Ministers, but such occasions were few, looking 
to the volume of business which goes through daily. He had 
occasion to make suggestions which they accepted, but speaking 
broadly the Ministers have been allowed to rxm their depart¬ 
ments in their own way. Tlie most important legislation on 
the transferred side has been the. amendment of the Municipal 
and Local Self-Government Acts. Both bills contained pro¬ 
visions which Sir Henry W’heeler thought unwise. On the 
financial side, the most salient features have been the lion’s 
share allotted to the transferred side and the large grants to 
local bodies; in both the hands of the Hon’ble Ministers are 
apparent. On the education side the most noteworthy develop¬ 
ments have been in connection with the LTniversity and Patna 
College. In both the action taken b.as followed the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Minister. Tn fact, this complaint has not 
emanated from the Ministei's but from tho.se who have made it 
their business to abuse them. 

The relations l)etween Sir Hu.gh Stephenson and the 
Ministers have invariably been cordial and His .Excellency has 
discussed all difficult que.stions th;i,t aro.se either with individual 
Minister or frequently with both together. Matters of general 
interest have been discus.sed at joint meetings and there has 
been no friction of any kind between the two halves of 
Government. There have been no occasions for separatt* 
meetings of the Executive ( 'oiinoil. 

o 

140. CnUrd^rn rfispna.-'il/;!Ifi/ of — The relations 

between the two hlini.sters h;ive not as yet definitely developed 
into a formal collective responsibility, though there has 
been no seriotis divergence of ojunion between them and 
they have on occasions acted prominently in support of one 
another. Tlie resignation of Mr. Das in 192:1 w.as not regarded 
by the other Minister as a ground fni- con.sidering the advisa¬ 
bility of tendering his own resignation, and jio other change 
of Ministers has oceurred. Tb.e Ministers freely consult each 
other and jointly consu.lt tlm- Governor, but in form each 
Minister is responsible with, the Governor for his own 
departments. 
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141. Council Secretorio- : —The ^fillisters have not so far 
felt the need of Counoil Secretaries, clioseri from among the 
members, to assist them in Ihoir deyiai’tmental duties and in 
the Legislative Council, and it i.s uijlikely that tliey ^vill do so 
as loni^ a:? the Secretaries to Government in the departments 
of which they hold cliarge sit in the Council as nominated 
members. At tlic instance of iho iate Lord Siiilia certain 
members of the first Council were soundeii as to their 
willingness to undert;d<e the duties, but declined, primarily 
because they did not wish to seek re-election. 

142. Allocf/rio/i of funds .—No part of the Reforms scheme 
was more tiiorouglily discus.sed tluui the financial relations 
between the two sides of the Government, and tlie question of 
a joint purse or .'Separate purses was the subject of energetic 
controversy prior to the passing of the Government of India 
Act. Apprehension was freely expressed that under a joint 
purse system (tlie solution linally adopted) there would be 
constant friruion In'twecu tin' Jixeciitive I'ouncil and Ministers, 
and tluU. tlie (Tovornnr would lirid gi’cat difficulty in dis¬ 
charging the duty imposed upon liini of finally allocating the 
revenues and hahiiiees of the firovim^o hetween reserved and 
transferred siil\j<H.’ts, if the Lwfi sides W('re unable to agrem 
Fortunately, howe\(‘r. those ap[)r(‘hensions have hitluMlo 
proved gromidiess so far as Liliar and Orissa is concerned, 
and there has Iteen no (veasion to put in foi’ce the proc’odure 
prc.scriliod in rule b2 of i!ie ni'voliitif>n Mules. 

Tlie following iabh‘ shows, for each year since the 
introduction of the Mi'forins. the distribution in the biuigct of 
funds for iuuv schemes bcMvcon the two side.-^ of iJie 
GovoriiUient: — 


Prov/tsion. for new schevies. 



Yi'*r. 

Rc'S:‘rv-.'iC j 

Trar.f-i\.'rr 


Total. 

iUcurrhi:;. 

N/n- 

rOvVirrinf. 

( 

necurrii;’. j ^ 

T'Jrriru'. 



T::s. 

Tn-!. 

Tns. i 

Tiis. 

Trs. 

102 Mr 2 


5 

0, U 

SI ' 

irv-^4 

22,55 

1022-2;1 


53 

2.tr2 

IH ! 

u.Oil 

11,00 

102o-2.j 


UO 


D.iW 


3Q.12 

1021-25 


01 

s, ts 

S ;0) ; 

' 

11,2^ 

li-koi 

1025-2.i 

,,. 

1,0.) 



2i,v7 

52,53 

102';-27 


2’) 

1 13.-2 1 

s,si ■ 

it,‘;o 

07,50 

1027-2S 


12 

1 w.r: 

l,2i ; 


1 10.T6 

19::S-20 


2i 

y oo 



i 10,70 


Total 

4,S3 

r.s,i>5 1 

. 

j 

1,IS,7S 

2,57.26 
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Thus 90 per cent, of the new recurring and 72 per cent, 
of the new non-recurring expenditure has been incurred in 
the transferred departments. 

Of the total sum of Ts. 82,68 voted by the Council for 
supplementary demands during the last 6 years 'hs. 40,20 have 
gone to the' transferred and Ts. 42,48 to the reserved 
departments. 

These remarks relate to new expenditure. Of the total 
expenditure the lai’ger share is still on the reserved depart¬ 
ments, though the share of the transferred departments has 
risen from 32 to 40 per cent, since 1921-22. The criticism is 
not infrequently heard in the l^cgislative Council that too 
much is being spent on the reserved side and that the money 
would be better spent on the “ nation-building ” departments, 
for instanee the Industries department. But it cannot seriously 
be urged that the expenditure on the reserved departments in 
Bihar and Orissa is extravagant. The expenditure has 
habitually been kept at the lowest possible figure, as the 
generally infructuous report of the Provincial Retrenchment 
Committee showed. Those Services, which form the framework 
f)f the whole structure, are on the re.served side and the dis¬ 
favour of the T-egislativc Council for any propo.sed increa,se of 
recurring expenditure on the resei'ved side lias produced an 
economy in tliose Services which is very near the danger point. 
The only further equalisation ” which would benefit the 
province must be the result of an increase in finances available, 
which would permit of the transferred departments developing 
their activities, while securing the efficient maintenance of the 
e.ssential services. 

143. Relations of Ministers v:ith the Finance depart¬ 
ment. —The relations of the Ministers with the Finance 
department, which, derives statutory existence and functions 
from Part TTI of the Devolution Rules, li.-ive also worked 
smoothly. Though the Ministers have from time to time 
complained that the restrictions, which the Fiiuvnce department 
have enforced in the intor-ests of provincial .solvency, have 
impeded the development of their i)olicy in the subjects under 
their charge, there has been an underlying recognition that the 
restrictions have been rightly applied. Nor Imve the critici.sm.s 
of the details of new schemes, put forward iii the ti'ansferred 
departments, whiqh the Finance department are obliged to 
apply to them as well as to those emanating from the reserved 
departments, been a cause of friction, and the Ministers have 
never desired the appointment of a Financial Advisor, to whom 
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the statutorv functions of the Finance department may now he 
delej^a ted. 

II —RELATIONS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT WITH THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA AND THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

144. E-rp.rcise of foipprintpvdence. (firectiov and control .— 
In spite of the complications of the system the Government 
has functioned as a whole with remarkably little friction 
especially during the last five years. Nor has there appeared 
much controversial matter in the relations of the local 
Government with the Government of India and the >Secretarv 
of State. In the administrative sphere hardly any points of 
constitutional importance have arisen, and the wide powers of 
superintendence, direction and control retained for the 
reserved subjects have been nearly dormant. The only 
important exercise of such control was during the heiglit of 
the non-co-operation movement. Tlie attitude, which the 
Government of India advised in respect of communal troubles, 
was communicated in tlie form of suggestions. The control by 
statutorv rule has only been exercised in one important matter, 
where it wa.'^ felt a.s a che(‘k on tlie activities of the local 
Government. Thi.s was flie display of reluctance on the part 
of (he Government of India to accept proposals framed to 
obtain a larger pi-ofit from the minerals worked in land 
belonging to tlie State. The Cf)iitrol of the all-India Services, 
though theorcticallv a restriction on the powers of tlie local 
Government over the oincers working in the province, has not 
in fact been exorcised, save in a single instance, otherwise than 
in accordance with tlie wishes of the local Government. In 
excise and industrial matters the adherence of the Government 
of India to certain crinventions of the I.eague of Nations and 
the International Labour OilitH' lias impo.sed some minor res¬ 
trictions on policy, wliicli might not Imve taken precisely the 
same lino but for the eoiitml. 

145. Lcni.dntirr rontroL — In the legislative sphere, wlu're 
the control is exercised partly by requiring previous’sanction 
and partly by tlie need for tin' assent of the Governor-General 
to an Act before it becomes \alid. thoT’c lias again been little 
occasion for such control. This is primarily due to the fact 
that, witli the excej'uicui of the Acts relating to local bodies, 
wliere close control by the fiovernment of India would have been 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Reforms, ^no legislation has 
been carried tlirough of major importance. 

140. Financial control .—It is in the financial sphere only 
that the control of higher authority has been seriously felt. 
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In 1922. when it was evident that the provincial revenues 
had been fixed at a very low scale for the needs of the province, 
and the rise of excise receipts, which later temporarily relieved 
the situation, could not be foreseen, tlie local Government 
proposed to levy a small tax on all coal raised within the 
province. The central Government refused to accede to the 
proposal. No definite reason was given, though it was 
observed that the proposed tax was of a nature far more clearly, 
akin to the taxes raised by the central Government than to 
the sources of taxation which are left at the disposal of the 
provinces. It was further pointed out that the proposal would 
adverselv affect the Kailway budget This is not the place to 
argue the merits of the proposal, but the refusal was a definite 
exercise of the authority ve.sted in the Government of India to 
limit the taxation powers of the local Government. 

Since the separation of central and provincial finances, 
there has been a noticeable tendency to pass on to the provinces, 
sometimes arbitrarily, expenditure which has been in the past 
borne by the central Government. A notable instance, where 
there has been a strong conflict of opinion between local and 
central Governments, has been the question of expenditure on 
the railway police of the East Indian Raihvay. Up to the 
year 1924 it had always been recognized that the cost of the 
police recfiiired to maintain order within the railway premi.ses 
and to perform otlier duties primarily for tJie benefit of the 
railway was a proper charge upon the railway management; 
and on the local Government undertaking these duties, the 
East Indian Raihvay had paid an annual contribution of 
roughly Rs. 87,000. When the Government of India in 1925 
assumed control of the East Indian Raihvay, they declared 
the provincial Governments to be entirely responsible for the 
whole cost of policing the raihvay, and withdrew from making 
the former contribution on grounds whiclj will apply equally 
on the occasion of their assumption of any other raihvay. 
Protests from this Government, and it is believed from other 
local Governments, entirely failed to move them frfjin their 
position, which has the efToct of increasing the pi’ofits of a 
commercial department of the Government of India by deiuting 
to local Governments a charge which has always been recog¬ 
nized as incidental to the management. Nor is it easy to .seej 
how, if a State railway be Oiaitled Lo throw the whole cost of 
policing the track and the pT'emises upon the local Government, 
the Government of India could resist a similar claim from 
private railway companies to the same effect on any lo 2 :ical 
grounds. 
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There has been no desire on the part of the local Govern¬ 
ment to borrow in the open inarkol. Their loan requirements 
have been satisfied from the Provincial Loans Fund. The 
Government of India have not intervened to restrict the local 
Government’s propo.sals to drr.w n;i the financial balances, nor 
liavc they called for any extra cnitribiition to central revenues 
to meet ai) cmei'gencv. The a.nnnal assignment to and the 
minimuni balance to he ke])t in tlie i’'amine Insurance Fund 
were fixed at what has provval to he an nnneoessarilv high 
pitch, and orders of the Secretary of State are novc awaited 
for permitting .substantial redncLions. No great inconvenience 
has arisen from this. The amendinent of financial rules 
regulating pay, leave and otlier conditions of service of officers 
employed in (lie province ha.< taken a considerable time to elTect. 
and in the interval the detailed control, suiadving from the 
pre-Reforms clays, lias been llieoretically exercised: l)nt in 
practice tiic ])roposn!s of tlie ku al rjovernmciit have generally 
been accepted. The local (.h.iveriuneut h;ive now been given 
full powers i:i re.-pcct of :ill Government servants in tlieir 
employ except members of ail-fndia Services. Tlie Auditor- 
General still retains the dnt\' t)f (•crnf))li?ig t!:e acconnP; of 
revenue and cx])on<iitiire, a.'^ well a.s that of auditing them. 



CHAPTER VI. 


ELECTIONS TO THE LEGISLATIVE BODIES. 


I.—LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

ELECTORATE. 

147. Brief description of qualifirations. —-For the general 
urban cnnstitueiicies. non-'Miilianimaflan and Muliannnadan. the 
principal qualification i.s assessment to inniiicipal taxation of 
Rs. 3 or more a year. 

For the general rural constituencies. non-Miihaminadan 
and Muliaininadan, the principal qualifications .-ire : — 

(?') for proprietors, assessment to Incal ccs.s of Rs. 12 
or more a year. (Proprietorscollect and pay in. 
with their own assessment, (liat due from their 
tenants, holli toino'e-holders and luiyats. 'riiey 
arc also allowed a rcl)a.te based on their land 
revenue assessment. The standard was chosen to 
agree, as closely ns the cireninstances ijelanit, with 
those adopted for tcniirc-holdei’s ainl raiyats); 

(//) for tenure-holders, as.sessmont fiu’ local cess pui’ 
poses at annual value of Rs. inO or ivniv, (On 
the average sucli jiorsons nay at l(‘ast Re. I in 
local cess fiami ihei]- owu i)nct(asV. 

(///) for raivats. p:i\'me:it of ainmal i‘:mi to tbfdr 'honl- 
lo?’ds of lis. r;?’ more in four .Ijigldiv I'cntci; 
districts; of Rs. 4-^ in six di;Orir*:-s ar-] ot Rs. Pi 
in nine low I’onted district.s. or (lo iaaiig in I'cnr- 
free raiyats) the e<{uivalent hu'cl cess; 

(/?•) for rural traders, otf’., a.-sos^a:c‘rf. for ^•i'lagc 
administration purposes, FJs. I I or nac'e a 
year. 

The Ollier qualifications cojmion to iirliui aiid r!;r;ii 
constituencies are (i) assos.-^iuicnt to incdnie-t‘ix and P'm Ihuiic; 
an ex-soldier of tlie regular foives. 

98 
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Urban electors imist rcsirie in, or within two miles of the 
boundary of the constitneiu v. Rural elootors must reside in 
the constituency. Rural qualifications arisiiuj; from property 
held in an urban comstituency give the vote for that consti¬ 
tuency. All electors for Mulianiiuadan constituencies must be 
Muhammadans. No Muliamma.(lan or European can be an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

For the European general c(.instituency, Eui'opeans resident 
in Bihar and Orissa and holding any of the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency 
are electors. 


For the special Landholders' constituencies the qualifica¬ 
tion is :—Liability to pay not less than Rs. 4.000 land revenue 
or Rs. 1.000 local cess in Patna. Tirhut and Bhagalpnr 
divisions, Rs. 6,000 land revenue or Rs. uOO local cess in Ori.s.sa 
and Chota Nagpur divisions. Residence in the constituency 
is necessary. 

The member for the special L'niver.sity i-onstitueucv is 
elected by residents in Bihar and Orissa, who are either 
members of the Senate or Syndicate or registered graduates. 

Persons who are qualified to ’roie as luembei's of the Bilutr 
Planters’ Assoeiation and re.sident in r.udia ('h'ct the Tueuihei' 
for the Bihar Planters’ ennstifuiuicv; lueniber.s of tlie Indian 
Mining Association anil of tlie Tralian ^lining led.cration form 
the electorate for the two const itueiii'ies renn'seut iug luininu- 
interests, each body (’Icctiug one mein'oer. 

The following persiuis are di-qualiiici! tor all I’onsti- 
tuencies: — 


(n) Persons wiio are not, Biaiisii subjei t.' unlc.-s admitterl 
bv order of the lijrai (lovenuuent. 

(b) Females, until such tijiu' ;is the Legislative Council 
may enfranchise tlK-m bv resolulinu. 


(c) 

id) 

(^) 


Persons of unsound uuud. 
Persons under ‘21 vours rif acT. 


•^iiV4Ciir li'.orc tp.'in 
■ •. 1 1 ^ 
U ! I ' ’U-t L n •it.''. 


Pi t c n i. c f 1 11) j 111 j / 1 ' 
rnoiuhs f/')r i'.inpccuul '’U'-rti*or 

reported bv Idoelion (or.ilty ot 
corrupt praotiees, nnhl the ex*pir\- oi the period 
of their diseufraiu.'histviient op ]•(';!oil to the 
electoral roll bv order of tlie lovnl (b)vernment. 
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No person is entitled to he registered for more than one 
general constituency. 

148. —Original ortijuate and growth of the 

electorate .—The following table shows the original estimate 
of the number of electors, the voters on the roll first prepared, 
and the subsequent growth of the electorate. 


Class of constituency, with 
number. 

Original 

estimate. 

1020 roll. 

1923 roll. 

1926 roil. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

Non-Muh a m m a d a n ; 
urban—6. 

46,000 

39,000 

43,272 

50,067 

Nou-l\fnh a m m a d a n 
rural — i2. 

457,000 

256,000 

257,670 ^ 

280,562 

Muhammadan urban—3 

12,500 

8,500 

8,688 ; 

11,578 

Muhammadan rural—1 o 

00,500 ! 

24,000 ; 

26,025 ' 

20,216 

European—1 

No estimate ; 

1,463 : 

1,828 

1,959 

Landholders—5 ... ! 

321 i 

370 

350 

389 

Bihar Planters—1 

No osliniate 

64 

56 

50 

Minin*;- —2 

Ditto 

321 

303 

196 

[.jnivLM>ity —T 

I'i11 i) 

1.163 

2'.)(> 

79.-) 


140. Rf'irniir for <lirerannrr from original erti.rnai .—The 
rural qualifications in Bihar and Oi'issa are complicated. The 
cultivator's j'ight to vote is often derived from land held under 
several lantlloi'd.s and in several villages and frequently depends 
on valuation of ])i’oduce rent. In the short time allowed for 
the preparation of the original estimate of electors, investi¬ 
gation had to be confined to a few sample villages, while 
tentative corrections hatl to be anplier! fim multiple lioldiiigs. 
overlapping between ola.sses of electors, .ind omission of females 
and minors. .Further the rental standard finally adopted in 
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7 out of the 20 districts was one for which no statistics had 
heen collected and the estimate was framed hy interpolation. 
It is further possible, seeing that the electoral'roll is prepared 
in the first instance bv an iinethu-atecl and, for the mo.st part, 
unpaid local agency, and that candidates have hitherto 
displayed little interest in registration, fliat some qualified 
electors are ,still omitted. On the other liand. lack of keenness 
in presenting olijeetions may have resulted in some unqualified 
persons obtaining registration. There is a greater di.screpancy 
between the original estimates and the actual numbers 
registered in the Muhammadan constituencies than appears in 
the non-Muhammadan. The estimates were prepared for the 
whole population, and the Muhammadan voters taken on the 
census proportion. The relative poverty of the rural 
Muhammadans was not taken into account. 

150. Causes of growth of electorate .—There has been no 

substantial alteration in qualification rules, but in Samhalpur 
district some 3,000 voters were added between the second and 
third elections as a result of a more elastic interpretation of 
them. The electors for iion-Muhammadan constituencies have 
increased between the first and tJiird elections by 13 per cent., 
and for Muhammadan constituencies hy 19 per cent. Though 
the revision of municipal and local cess assessment,s in several 
areas and the tightening up of income-tax admijiistration have, 
no doubt, contributed to the increa.^e. imiimvement Jn registra¬ 
tion is probably the main cause. Females have not yet heen 
enfranchised. The fluctuations in the Finopean and in the. 
special constituencies call for no ('onimonl, except the I.'niver- 
sity figures. As the University came into being in 1917 only, 
graduates of other Universities resident in the provinoo. who 
are prepared to pay the registration fee. are (jualilied to vote. 
Many availed themselves of this jirivilege in hut dropped 

out in 1923. In 1926, the graduate.-' of Patna University had 
increased sufficiently to make good most of the 

151. The pre.'-'oit cl^cfor//tr. -Tlic lugisterfd electors now 
number 374,812 or about 2', pci' cent, of the male population 
of the area repre.sented, and almut 44 of the ndult male 
population. Of the Tiiale population 8.3 per cent, is enfran¬ 
chised in nou-IMuhainmadan urban eonstitiieneies. 9.9 per cent, 
in Muhammadan urban, 2.0 per cent, in non-Muhammadan 
rural, and 1.7 per cent, in Muhammiolaii rural. A.s will be 
seen below, though the rural Muhammadaii element of the 
population is less fully enfranchi.scd than tin* rural iion- 
Muhammadans, their individual votes have greater power. 
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152. Extent of en f ranchhement . —The urban franchise is 
fairly broad, and all iiitere.'^ts of importance are included. 
Practically all the elector.'^ come in on the cpialification that 
they pay municipal taxes. 

Of the rural Muhammadan electors, 743 per inille are 
raiyats, 37 tenure-holders, 17 proprietors. 38 pay village 
administration rates, S income-tax and 3 arc pensioned soldiers, 
while 62 are urban tax-payers of the Orissa or Chota Nagpur 
Division, where the IMuhammadau constituencie.s extend over 
the towns. Of the rural non-Muhamm?idan electors there are 
883 per mille raiyats, 25 tenure-holder.-!, 61 proprietors, IS pay 
village administration riites, 7 ineonu'-tax, while 3 are pen¬ 
sioned soldiers. 'I'hc class, tenure-holder, has somewhat 
uncertain boundarie.s, and its intere.st.s ai'c in some districts 
mainly those of the rent receiver, and. in others, mainly those 
of the substantial cultivator. In every rural constituency the 
raiyat is the preponderating element, and in most cases his 
preponderance is very grciit. Broadly it may be said that 
the rural franchise extends down to the man who holds about 
fifteen acres of average land, ft excludes the very numerous, 
class of cultivators who hold less, as well as the agricultural 
labourers. 

153. Ijibonr .■■■■-'Yhe industrial population 

includes :d)out 15(),iii)() ndult males. Some .65,600 work in 
coal mines, some 20,006 at Jamshedpur in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Work.s and allietl companies, and .some 11.000 at the East 
Indian Railway Work.s at Jamalpur, and the rest in smaller 
mining enterprises and miscellaneous factoi’ies throughout the 
province./ One member from .ramshodpur was nominated for 
the first two Councils to rcpre.seiil their interests. For tlie 
third Council a Jamalpur man has been selected. At the 
inslaneenf (he Reforms I'.iKiuiry Cuinmittee 1924. the question 
of increasing the reprcsentaiion of urlrui fiiciory hihour and cd' 
substituting election I'or nomination \v;!.s extimined by the loctil 
Government. Tlie great mtijoritv of tlic coal workers a.s well 
as of the. railway workers at dnnmlpur arc not urban labourers 
at all, being drawn main!}', in fl'ic former case, as seasonal 
labour from" a distance it ml in tlie latter case as permanent 
labour from the surronuding l illag'ps where their kinsmen are 
landless hiliuurers or small r:ii;'ats almost all without votes. 
Further the choice (T ii, Jaimvlpur electorate would, if free, 
certainly fall on one of the foremen of the workshop, who are, 
now that tlie E;ist Indi;in Railway is a State Railway, 
techiiicallv officials. Con.siderahlc difficulty was also expe¬ 
rienced ill framing the qualifications fop’ an electorate to return 
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a member for Jamsliedpur. A qualification based on a monthly 
wage was proposed, but the matter was complicated by the 
question of j)ieoe work and overtime, while the selection of the 
companies, employment under which would enfranchise, raised 
further awkward points. It was ultimately decided to leave 
the position unaltered for the 1926 election. 

154. Representation of '' depress-al classes .”—The term 
“ depressed clas.ees has sometimes been loosely used to cover 
( 1 ) the serfs and landless lahotirers, who have practically no 
hope of gaining a vote on the existing franchise, .scattered 
throughout the province and numbering about four million, 
including about one million “ untouchables.” (2) The mem¬ 
bers of Hindu castes who contribute few voters and those little 
able to understand the issues at stake. The.se again are 
scattered over the province and number about 64 million. They 
contribute to the total of landless labourers, but fall mainly 
among the small cultivators. (3) Semi-Hinduized or pure 
aborigines who wei'e expected to have little influence in the 
elections. These number four million and contribute to the 
total of landless labourers and small cultivators, but in the 
Santal Parganas, Ranchi. Singhbhum and possibly Hazaribagh 
and Palamau, command enough votes to return their own candi¬ 
dates. So far they have organized Avell enough to do so in 
Ranchi-and Singhbhum. and may do so l^efore long in the 
Santal Parganas. 

The province thus does not in fact contain any large 
number of definite depres.sed classes, who.se condition consti¬ 
tutes, as it is understood it does in some other provinces, a 
special administrative problem. At (he same time there are 
g(.largc number of persons living in more or less depressed con¬ 
ditions. who are not able to secure representation through the 
(Ixercise of the franchise. The fir.st and second classes 
described above, but not the third, are in this predicament. 

Tiie first class is unrejjresented except by two nominated 
inOTibers, believed to be- in sympathy with the class, though 
hot as a rule actually of that class. 


The second class has no direct representation though no 
^pubt a few are w^ealthy enough to be electors and the two 
jifeminated members, already referred to, liold a watching brief 
i«T their iut.ei-ests. Tlie third class already elects two members 
gpahlc of explaining their wishes, and could elect four more, 
l^ilc two members are nomin;.tted in tlieir intere.sts. 

The recommendation of the Refonn.s Enquiry Committee 
Hucrease the representation of these classes, and to substitute 
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election for ^ nomination was coiisiilered by the provincial 
Government in 1925-20. The third cln.s.s. aborigine.s, evidently 
required no more representation. For the otlicrs it wn.s con¬ 
sidered that some case had been made out for increasing their 
representation to four. No suitable method of election could 
be devised to secure representatives for what practically 
amounts to the general body of the poor, scattered as they 
are over the whole province and devoid of any common interest 
or organization. Further the filling of the exi.sting two seats 
by nomination has always pre.sented groat difficulty and an 
increase of nominated members might well have been mis- 
eonstrued as an attempt to strengthen sunport for Government. 
It was thus finally decided not to seek sanction for such an 
increase. 


155. Analysis of the unenfrunchisrd. —Manhood suffrage 
would give about 8,400.000 electoi's, and there are at pre.sent 
a little less than 400,000 enfranchised persons. The eiglit 
million unenfranchi.sed male adults are estimated to be made 
up of : — 

1,000,000 Muhammadans, di.sen franchised by poverty or 
dependence. 

1 ,000,000 of class (1) of the “ depre.ssed cla.sscs of 
Hindus.” 

1,500,000 of class (2) of the depressed classes.” 

1,000,000 aboriginals whether scini-Hinduizcd or not. 

3,500,000 Hindus of the castes other tlian those in¬ 
cluded among the ” depressed classes ” disenfran¬ 
chised by jjoverty oi' dependence. 

Some 300,000 of tlie unenfraiu'hi.scd are town dwellers and 
the rest rural. 


156. Defects in the fcanchisv /■/,7/-.v’.--Soinc niijinr defects 
in the franchise rules have been luviught io light, luit not vet 
remedied. In S.ambalpur distrii.'t some per-sons, not otiierwi.se 
qualified, pay rates to village .sa.uitation committees, which 
have by oversight not. licou included as Cjualifying payments 
along wit.b other village administration rates. In .Ranchi 
district, some important cultivators have been e.vclufled from 
the vote by a similar ai:c!dent ol dratting. Again, payment 
of local rates in certain railway cciUrc-s and in tlie industrial 
town of Jamshedpur does not qualify eitlier for the urban or 
the rural franchise, 'i'he Muhaiumadan.s living in the area 
administered by the Patna Administration Committee are not 
snfranchised eitlier for the West I’atna rural constituency or 
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for the Patna division urban ennstituency. It has also been 
urged that in Ranchi district, wliere there is only one 
“ proprietor ”, the important tennre-holrior.'j should he given 
votes in the landholders' constituency, and that the owner of 
an extensive tenure in the Puri district should be similarly 
treated. 

A demand has been put forward to bar persons qualified 
for a special constituency from .standing ns candidates in a 
general constituency, seeing that general constituency electors 
are barred from contesting special constituencies. 

The rural qualifications are complicated and in the present 
state of indifference much difficulty is felt in bringing all 
qualified electors on the roll. It has been sugge.sted that the 
main rural qualifications should be, as in Bengal, payment of 
chaukidari tax (for the maintenance of the village police) for 
which up to date assessment-rolls are kept. 

157. The electoral roll .—The number of claims and 
objections at each of the three elections was as folloAvs :— 


; Claims. Objections. 

1 

Year, I 

Preferred. i Allowed. Preferred. Allowed. 



1 

1 2 

i 

3 

4 5 

1920 


♦ 

... j Not known 

Not known. 

1928 

... 

... 1 1,460 

740 

8 4 

1920 

...• 

■... ! 1.074 . 

590 

15 8 


Up to now but little interest ha.s bee.n displayed either by 
‘Voters themselves, by partie.s. liv candidates, or by communities 
.'.and interests to secure a correct and oumj^iete electoral roll. 
jEveu in 1926, when signs, of politic:!! organization were 
imamfest in other respects, no interest w:is« f;iken in securing 
registration of voters. Many claim.s were rejected owing 
^to the non-appearance of the claimant ficfore the Revising 
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Officer. The electors in many areas even in 1926,- con tinned 
to he suspicious of enquiries made hv local agents, reg'ardiiig 
their rent and income. Tn 1923 it wa.^ reported that very few 
of the intendino* candidates considered the matter of reg-istra- 
tion at all. The principle ado()ted by mo.st of them in that 
year appears to have been that stated by one of tliem : ‘‘ The 

fewer tlie electors in the register tlie better b')r us. We shall 
be saved the trouble of canvassing.” 

After tlie roll had iieen finally publisiieil, however, com¬ 
plaints against its acciiraoy were manv both in 1923 and in 
1926, and tliere is no doubt that mi.stakes liave lieen numerous. 
Two instances came to light in 1926, in wlucli tlie names of 
prospective candidates, duly entered in (he draft roll, were 
omitted, without authority, from tlie final ni-inted roll. There 
were also cases of a candidate’s prop()ser or seconder l)eing 
incorrectly entered. It is impossible to say whetlior these were 
due to carelessness during the compilation or printing of the 
final roll or to malice of rival candidates. A possible but 
expensive remedy for the inaccuracy of the roll would b'C the 
employment of a paid staiT of local agents. A clieaper remedv 
would be the adoptiem of the ehaukidari lax as the main >airai 
qualification. 

15S. R( 0 '?yi(vt of thr roll .—Tliere is no roniinuous inain- 
toTianceof the roll whicl) (U*dirini-ily contiinu's in i'oi’cc foi’ three 
years, though the local (loveruiuent has ptwver to tlircct tlie 
preparation of a fresh roll during that pma’od. The triennial 
revisions of 1923 and 1026 were carried through in tlie 
following way. For t!ie rural constituencies extracts from 
the current roll were suiqfiied to the arddioritv rc.sponsihle for 
the collecrion of the ehaukidari tax \n e.ach union, a rural ;vrea 
averaging about 15 sqmire miles. He was required to make 
pi-oposals f(U' the omission or iusej’tion of !nnnes on the roll, 
cm wliicli or'Jcrs were pa.ssed bv tlie .snfv.'rvising sla!T. (irawn 
from Ih.e permanent staff of tlie distviois ;tnd sn])plenienie.d 
bv special officers, working under the [dc lioiis Ollicc]'. Tlie 
.sjiecial officers then comiuled the draft roll, consistiiig of the 
old roll with autlioi’izcd omissions and a .siqipleiuentarv I'oll of 
added names. These wore draft published and after ohjectifius 
jiiid claims had l)een received and iieard. llv' corroi-tei^ oki roll 
ami the siipplementarv roil were combined .and printed oiV ami 
republished. Tlie municipal tax collect!>r< were responsible 
for bringing the urban rolls up to date. The Furopeaii and 
landholders* rolls Were compiled h\- the ]h;strict Magistrates 
and the rolls of the University. Planfors and ^liiaiug 
constituencies by those bodies them.selves. 
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CONSTITUENCIES. 

159 . Dfisi.s' n/} K'hirh consfiturncit^s l\nn> hepn framed .— 
The principal basis is population. 'J'lie allcication of seats 
strictly on tins basis is^ Iiowevor, modifierl to secure for 
Muhammaclans one rpiarler of the elected Indian members, the 
proportion a^Toed on at tlie Lnclcnow* Convention of 1916 , and 
to give to the urban population the greater representation, 
which their higher standard (d education ;nid intelligence and 
previous experience of ropre.sentative institutions justilled. 
The administrative unit of tlie district is tlie foundation of 
the territorial distril)ution of con.^tituencies. 

The great landowners, who form a distinct class, elect five 
members, one from each divi.-ion. their Instorical importance 
and existing stake in tlie country being held to justify a repre^ 
sentation out of proportion to their number. One European 
member represent.s a small fraction of the population, but a 
highly educated electorate of about the average dimensions. 
The Bihar Planters, and the two Mining constituencies, one 
mainly controlled by Euroj^ean and one by Indian votes, give 
a voice to the most important commercial interests of the 
province, while the University seat secures rejire.sentation for 
the intelligentsia. 

160 . lne(iualith'-< in arra, '[)oi)ulat.io}i and number of 
e(ectors.—lih(b following table gives the salient facts: — 


ClftM r.f constituci’Cy 
■with Konibor of 
^eat8. 

Popnla- 

tioi). 

(0 

anil k-.ist 

I opulut ioji, 

(0 

Avcra.'O 
I'OriJla! ion 
per M-;it. 

(‘4 

Nuniber 

f'f 

oloetDrs. 

i 

^|tn^tinl^■ncics with 
. 111(1 s’.nalle.-t. 
i flLctnrarc. 

L*ie. t,»- 

ra!.. 

1 

4 

2 



5 

: 


X in a- 

f];in rural—42 

1 

29.04S 

.Curju’a ] ,170 

Koi'Ui linlaSh'ire 
4:^2 

Cti2 

. 

i 

Wepl Gavu 
i "17,597 

I 'niiT.li-wost ilr'u* 

1 2,ci()0 1 

G/’50 

1 

H m m a fl n D j 
nu’nl —15. I/O 

»!■ ■ 

'i ■ I 

. 1 

! 

3,4G0 

! 

I’liMica 429 

['ritna 53 

o;n 

i 

1'9,21G 

i 

j C'hota Xn^']iiir ! 

Division 5,42:j i 
; 1 
: Slnih:ibii4 u20 

1,94S 

?^^or-Mulla 111 m n- 
’ ihn urban —0. 

1,070 

1 

! 

"'irhut Division 

10 tj 

P;if;u.'i City 02 

! 

i 

oo.vo: 

Tirhut Divi.sion 

I 

,Cliota Xai'l'ur 
F'ivision 4,S50 | 
1 

S,3-*5 
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Gms of ennstitnencT 
with number of 
(.Ml P. 

rnpulii- 

lion. 

1 (M 

Most and U'ufit 
populous 

oonplituencitis witli 
population. 

{>>} 

AverujL' 
population 
per seat. 
(6J 

Nunibcf 

of 

ekTtnr.«». 

Con^titucl'.cies with 
Inrg st and smallest 
olofltnrate. 

Average 

clccto- 

ralo. 

1 

1 

! 2 

[] 

4 

1 ' 

() 

7 

d uha m m a d a n 

‘22P 

Patna Division 

76 

1 

j 11,578 

Pattui Division 

3,869 

urban — 3. (a) 

European—1 ... i 

i 

I 6 

1 

104 

Bbagalpur Uivi- 
siott 60 

1 6 

1,959 

6,020 

Tirhut Division ' 
2,892 

1,969 

Landholders—5... j 


1 

... 

f.. 

on 

Patna Division 

78 

1 

Planting—1 


1 


50 

131 

Cliota Nagpur 
Division 36 

60 

Mining—2 

... 

1 

... 

196 

A.ssociiition 117 

98 

University —1 ... 


i 

• •• 

795 

Federation 79 

! 

795 


(a) In the Orissa and Clint a Nagpur divisions, the urban Muhammadans who 
number 06,000, vote, if qualified, in tlie rural i-nnstituenuy, and are consotpiently 
included here with the rural Muhammadans. 

{b) “ Population *’ means Udal population in thousands. Males of 21 years 
or more constitute almost one-fourth of the population, but in tlie large towns they 
are about one-third, and among Europeans 42 per cent. It is assumed that half 
the European population is urban and half rural. 

161. Territorial distribution .—The .‘^eats of the Indian 
sreneral constituencies are distrilmted territorialiv thus: — 


Division. 

.\.roa 

in .square 
miles. 

: Population 
in 

tli'iu.^ands. 

Nn. 

of 

seatH^ 

: Average 
' population 
ill 

; tliousanrls. 

Patna 

11. .149 

5,5-11 

.15 

370 

Tirhnt 

I-.>.r>9S 

0.040 

18 

558 

Bhagalpur 

Ifi.f.lS 

7.880 

. .10 

493 

Orissa 

. 12,0ui' 

4.780 

9 

582 

('hota Nagpur ... 

27.065 

5.058 

8 

707 
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162. Resultant representation of important interests .— 
The rural constituencies show marked variation both in popula¬ 
tion and electorate. The individual Muhammadan vote is more 
than three times a.s potent as the non-Muhammadan vote. The 
urban constituencies have much smallei' populations than the 
rural, but distinctly larger electorates, as their greater 
experience of representative institutions warrant. The 
Muhammadan urban voter acomuits for more than two non- 
Muhammadan voters. The urban constituencies are generally 
well-balanced both in population and electorate. The terri¬ 
torial distribution of seats is fairly even, the Patna Division 
with 'its relatively high urban population and tradition of 
political importance coming off best, and Chota Nagpur, with 
its large aboriginal pojmlation, worst. 

163. Demands for awf'ndmt^nt .—A request was received in 
1922, from a body interested in the improvement of the status 
of the aboriginal populutioTi of (i’hota Nuigpur, urging that the 
franchise qualification be lowered from Es. 16 to Es. 5, that 
all male aborigines who had pas.sed the lower primary standard 
should be given votes as well as all male meniber.s of the 
families, who were first foiinders of villages. In view of the 
Joint Select Committee’s opinion that the qualifications sliould 
not be altered for ten years, the local (lovernment declined to 
examine the questions. A resolution urging.that the minimum 
age of candidates be reduced from 25 to 21 >ears was twice put 
in, but was n6ver actuallv moved in the Legislative (,'ouncil. 
Another still-born resolution urged that the number of land¬ 
holders’ seats shoidd be increased from five to ten. The Oris-sa 
Students’ Conference demanded that all matriculates should 
have a vote for the Council. The Sambalpur local rural body 
has urged that that district i.s as ])opulous as Balasore or Puri, 
and should have like them two members instead of one. The 
large tenure-holders of Chota Nagpur, especially Banchi. 
district, have represented that they shonld he given votes in the 
landholders’ constituency. 

164. Plural membf^r ronstifaencii's.~ '\'here arc no plural 
member constituencies for the T.cgi.slativc ('‘onncil. 

165. Reserration of .‘.■l■l!fs .—Candiilalcs for non-Muham¬ 
madan, Muhammadan or Liiropean gciicr.il constituencies must 
be non-Muhammadans. Muliiuunuulans or I h.iropcaii as the case 
may be, but may be registered for auv cjnstitue.'icy in the 
province. Candidates for a special constituency must be 
re^stered for that constituency. 
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Muhninmadan than in tlie non-Mulinmniadan constituencies. 
Three rival candidate.s are fairly coniinon, hut more are very 
rare. 

188. Nominntion bi/ pnrti>'-< or intrrpsts .—-At the hr.st 
election there was no sign of party loyalty among the 
candidates, or of repre.'^entation of particular interest.s except 
in some North Bihar constituencies, where raiyats’ men stood 
against the landlords’ men. It must lie remembered that the 
party which ha.s successively assumed the name of non-co¬ 
operator, Swarajist, and t'ongre.s.s stood aloof from candida¬ 
ture, though by no means u.ninterested in the elections. In 
the .second general election the Swaraji.sts took a hand, and the 
raiyats’ cadiclature again appeared, but in inost constituencies 
the votes were cast a |'<erson and ’not a policy. For the 
third genei’al election the Congress ]mrtv was reallv organized 
and had practically absorbed the raiyats’ jiarty. The appeal 
to communal or sectai'ian !)ias was more pronounced. Babhans 
appealed to Ba’nha.ns, llaijiuts to Ba jpvits, pleaders to clients, 
and, wliere agrarian r'el.i! ions were iidt strained, landlords to 
their raiy:its. 

169. Stafi/y niiil i/iiuiilii of detailed 

record of tlie camlidates has been kept. aJid only general 
impress ions can be put for'ward. At the lirst election there 
was a consideral)Ie proportion oi' candidate.'!, who put them- 
selve.s forward witlioul niucli hope of e'ecti'ai. urged by personal 
vanity or tlie novelty nf tlie thing. 'I'lie alisence of non-co¬ 
operators withdrew a few men of genuine coii\'ietio!i and con¬ 
siderable foi'ci' of ciiarai'ter and inlelli'ct, lint also cvchuled 
the class nf iunnatni’i' ami ill-baliinccd yoiii!!.'-, v'liohave formed 
the bull'- of the caiuiidalcs of that pai't\' a! >.ul)sc']i!ent clctlions. 
On the whole t.bc candidati's, many of llicm lawyers and land 
holders of tiio upiier iiiiddic class, wlio liad. a-! a ride, served 
as municipal eommissionci's oi’ on district l>oard.s, were of as 
good status and (juality as might h;.v\e i^eim expected. 

The .second election toof: ].ilace after the retfuireinent of 
a deposit of Bs. 250 \^■as inyoosed, ami the number of utterly 
frivolou.s candidatui'cs wa.! somrwliat redm-ed. Tlie decision 
of the Swara j part'' !'i enter the ('otinci! lirough! it! horac 
pandidates of lovv status and quality, bat otheiavise no radical 
Phangc in the candidates occurred. 

The officer, who was in charge of the 1926 elections, 
reported that no grca.O care was sliown in the selection of 
oilndidates. Many had no standing. Hardlv anv attention 
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was paid to ediicatioiuil qualifications and- it is doubtful 
whether inauy of them can lie said to lie timly repi’esetitative of 
any class or community. There is clear indication that men 
of superior status are showing more and more reluctance to 
face the asperities of a contested election. Again a general 
impression may be recorded that the candidates foi’ the I.egis- 
lative Assembly have not been markedly superior in quality 
or status to those for the local Council. Indeed, the Assembly 
appears to offer little attraction to the politicians of Bihar 
and Orissa and most of those, who are prominent in public 
.affairs, have preferred to stand for the local Council. 


L70. Scrutiny of nomination.^, challenge, rejection, dis¬ 
allowance .—Challenge is freely made hv rival candidates, the 
principal ground being the misde.scription of the candidate or 
his proposer or seconder, or the fact that the same proposer or 
seconder has subscribed to more than one nomination paper. 
By the third general election candidates had learnt to multiply 
nominations in order to minimize the risk of mistake. An 
Election Court has recently decided, in Mahendra Nath Sahi 
Deo rersu.^ Devaki Prasliad Siiiha. Pala?nau. 1f)2G. that where 
a candidate is .sufficiently de«ci’iheil to enable tlie electors and 
the Returning Officer to idoiitifv him. the tiomination is valid 
in spite of a slight (eehnical error in de.scription. This 
decision should minimize challenge* on the grouml of mis¬ 
description. Tlie following doeisioti.-* (Ui point."' ari.sing out 
of scrutiny have also been made I'v Election Courts in this 
province;— 

(1) P. C. Lai Chaudhuri and another rer.sv.^ .Ram 

Prashnd. Purnea. 1020. 

An election agent need not lu» an elector of the 
comstituency. 

The right of a voter, if on tlie I’egisfer, to vote, propose 
or sbeond can onlv be cballengi'd on the ground of 
personal disahilitv or V'.'.’nt of status. Otlierwisc the 
electoral roll is binding <'i a Returning OFieer and an 
Election Court. BiU evidence as to identity may he 
taken by both. 

(2) Ram Ran Vijava Singii rer.u/.s Braja Nandan Sahay, 

Shahahad', 1920. 


A dccla.ratinn appointing an elcvtion agent 


stamped. ' 

(3) Khwaja Hakim Jan rcr.-ajs Sheikh 
Hussain. Chota Nagpur, 1023. 


necil not be 
Muhammad 
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A Court of Wards manager is ineligible for nomination 
on the ground that he is a Government servant. 

(4) Maheshwar Prashad Narayan Sinha versus 

Ramasray Prashad Chaudhurv. Samastipur, 

1923. 

Serious discrepancies between the descriptions of the. 
proposer and seconder in the nomination paper and 
the entries of the electoral roll, put forward to prove 
that they are electors, invalidate nomination. 

(5) Shaikh Mahmud PTassan Khan versus Saiyid 

Athar Hussain, Shahabad, 1923. 

The correct description of the “ subdivision ” of the 
electoral-roll, required to elucidate a serial number, 
is not necessarily the polling station. 

(6) Madhava Surendra Sahi versus Krishna Deva 

Narayan Mahto, Tirhut Landholders, 1923. 

A trivial misdescription of the constituency in wliich a 

candidate is regi.stered may be condoned. 

(7) Suraj Kumar Prashad Sinha versus Jagat Narayan 

Lai, Patna urban, 1926. 

A person registered in a special constituency is eligible 
for nomination in a general constituency, unless 
debarred on communal grounds. The Returning 
Officer may take evidence to decide to what commu¬ 
nity a candidate belongs. 

(8) Ram Ran Vijaya Singh versus Dudlmath Pande 

and another, Oentral Shahabad, 1926. 

Deposit in the local treasury of which the Returning 
Offiiner is, as Collector, in charge, is a valid deposit, 

(9) ' Sitakanta Mahapatra versus Harekrishna Mahatap, 

South Balasore, 1926. 

Registration of a candidate in two constituencies and 
reference to the two different rolls in two nomination 
papers, does not invalidate either nomination. 

(10) Ramanugraha . Narayan Singh versus Sarada 

Prashad Singh, South Shahabad, 1926. 

It is open to an Election Court when improper refusal 
of a nominntion is alleged to examine the eligibility 
of a candidatej who has nuL established his eligibility 
before the Returning Officer. If .a candidate makes 
out a prima facie case for his eligibility and no rebut¬ 
ting evidence is offered, rejection of the nomination is 
improper. 
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171. Withdmwals .—Withdrawals within the permitted 
time have been infrequent. Attempts were made in the 1923 
elections to withdraw after the statutory period, but they, 
were not permitted. 

172. Uncontested elections .—The figures have been given 
above. The lack of a contest wms occasionally due to the 
failure of nomination papers to pass the scrutiny. 

173. Joint candidntvre .—There is no plural member con¬ 
stituency for the Legislative Council and consequently no joint 
candidatureT 

174. Multiple candidature .—At the first elections many 
persons stood for two or more seats, on the T.egislative Council, 
or simultaneou.sly for that bodv and for tlie I.egislative As¬ 
sembly. One discharged lunatic stood for 12 constituencies. 
E.vact figures are not on record, but two by-elections were 
rendered necessarj’' by this tendency. It has largely diminished 
in subsequent elections. In 1923 two persons stood for three 
and one for two constituencies. In 1926 two persons .stood for 
two constituencies. 

175. Administratice machinery .—The Divisional Com- 
mi.ssioners are the Returning Officers for the constituencies 
which extoufl over a division, and the District Magistrates for 
those that include a district or smaller area, while tlie Legisla¬ 
tive Secretary acts for the provinf'ial European constitiiency, 
the Vice-Chancellor for the TTniversity, and th.eir own officials 
for the Planting and Mining constituencies. Subordinate 
officers are appointed a.s extra Returning Officers to relieve tlie 
Returning Officer of minor detail and to act for him, if he is 
unavoidably prevented from performing the es.sential duties of 
acceptance'and scrutiny of nomination jiapers. and counting of 
votes. The system now established work's smoothly enougb. 

ELECTIONS. 

176. Polling aron<, of voting, ■polling agency, 

e.vperience gained .—The existing con.stituenoies, are based on 
the administrative units of the subdivisions, distincts or 
divisions, or occasionally tlic smaller unit of police-station 
jurisdiction (thana). No difficulty has been expericTiced in 
dividing the constituencies into suitable polling areas, a duty 
assigned to the District Officers. 

Two days have been assigned for the poll, one for non- 
Muhammadan and one for Muhammadan coustituencie.s and 
these days are declared holidays. All .superior officer.s of the 
local Government, including judicial officers, .as well as the 
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officers of the Postal and Income-tax departments, are placed 
at the disposal of the District Officers for use as presiding 
officers. The polling officers are drawn from the ministerial 
officers of the district. How far the available staff would be 
able to poll a substantially larger body of voters should_ the 
electorate be expanded, and what steps could be taken to widen 
the choice of polling agency are questions that require further 
examination. 

The polling hours in 1920 were from 7 .a.m. to 5 p.m. 
In 1923 these were reduced, and polling only permitted between 
9 A.M. and 5 p.m. In 1926 the hours were from 10 a.m. to 5 
P.M. These are generally sufficient, though in 1926 serious 
congestion was reported at six polling stations. It appears 
that 800 votes is about the maximum that can be conveniently 
recorded at one polling station, though individual officers have 
passed 150 voters in one hour, reaching a speed of three votes 
a minute. Thorough rehearsal is necessary to secure adequate 
knowledge of the instructions and practical experience of the 
procedure. 

f 177. Method of voting .—The majority of the electors 
are illiterate, and voting has to be carried out by placing the 
ballot paper in the coloured and numbered box, assigned to the 
candidate preferred, and not by marking the paper. Imme¬ 
diately before the ballot paper," which is merely a numbered 
ticket from a perforated roll, is issued to an elector, it is 
stamped with the secret official mark, the number, name and 
description of the elector read out from the electoral roll, the 
number of the elector entered on the secret ballot paper list 
against the number of the ballot paper to be i.ssued. and the 
entry in the electoral roll marked to indicate that a ballot 
paper has been issued. This method is essential for securing 
|i&pid and secret voting by an electorate mainly illiterate, and 
^rhei’e the presiding officer is competent, as he usually is, has 
yvorlced well. The highest poll for any constituenev yet 
reached is 8,112 in West Patna in 1926. Four other polls of 
over 7,000 have been taken. 

178. Means of securing attendance of voters .—the first 
general election it was manifest that no political issues were 
at stake, and that all through j)ersonal considerations counted 
it great deal, many of the contests being |,)urely personal 
between candidates representing the same interests. Their 
elation addresses, as far as tlie.se were publi.died, were nearly 
:aJ.. similar. They promised to oppose taxation on land, at the 
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same time they undertook to look after the welfare of the 
raiyats, and improve education, sanitation and communica¬ 
tions, and above all to brincr down the cost of living. In many 
area.s it was nrenerally believed that electors were required to 
vote hy Government order, and the village lieadrann or the 
village watchman sought the permission of the presiding officer 
to leave the polling station, after explaining that he had 
brought in all the eleotor.s, for whom he considered himself 
respon.sible, except those physically incapable of the journey. 

Tt must be remembered that for this election the non- 
co-operation party, which had already obtained a large number 
of adherents in the province, held completely aloof" except in 
so far ES a few candidates, who had very little chance of 
.success, Avere induced to withdraw, and some electors, in places 
Avhere the movement was strongest, were persuaded not to cast 
their votes. 


The offcer in charge of the elections of 1923 reported : — 

“ The candidates generally did not introduce themselves 
personally to their electorate. Public meetings in connection 
with the elections were almost unknown, some candidates 
naively expressing a fear that such meetings would be attended 
only by their opponents and not liv their own party.. Political 
('anvass was almost entirely the canvass of leading residents of 
the constituency who could command votes, zemindars who 
would mar.shal their tenants to the poll and lawyers who would 
influence their clients. Election addresses (which set forth the 
oast public services of tb.e candidate rather than his future 
pnlicv) were i.ssued in some places, hut not broadcast; election 
uo.«ters were limited to a few constituencies: handbills with 
exhortations to vote for a particular candidate, or more 
explicitly for a particular colour were the commonest means of 
aniie;’.!. ' But these contained no argument and no explanation 
of the political position and even the fairly educated portion 
of the electorate must have been ver)- much in the dark on tlie 
meaning of the election, and on the reasons why they .should 
vote for one candidate rather than the other. Prom the per¬ 
centage of votes polled it migh.t he imagined that there was 
great" interest and entlm.siasm connected with the election, 
but the lueal uiTicei.s report tliat iherc was practicfdly iu) iiiLerest 
except in North Hitiar, Avhcrc. the contests wore between repi'e- 
seutatives of the laiyats mid their landlords, and in a few of 
the urban constituencies. Elsewhere electors voted generally 
to order and not from choice, and one candidate even lodged; 
a formal protest against die ba.llot boxes being kept in a private 
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jooin because his agents were unable to see if the electors were 
voting according to their instructions. 

It is still common belief, as at the election of 1920. that 
'electors are required to vote by Government order, and villagers 
marched to the polling bootli by companies escorted by their 
%haukidars; this belief accounts for the extraordinary polls, 
isometimes exceeding 80 per cent, in rural districts where 
polling centre served an area with a radius of eight miles or 
more. The townsfolk being more sophisticated voted in fewer 
‘numbers though their polling station was not more than a mile 
feom’their homes. 

It is fair to recogni.se that in the entry of the Swarajya 
l^didates into Council we have the first signs of the formation 
party system. Except for the few cases where raiyats’ 
^^didates were standing for election the remainder of the 
|l|bn.stituencies voted for a person and not for a policy. The 
piajority of the Swarajya candidates were personally of no 
l^iitwding or ability, but they had some notion of organizing an 
l^praht electorate on party lines to vote against the Govern- 
if the party system is an integral part of the 
constitution which has been bestowed upon India, 
credit for their part in beginning the education 
TO^^^pi^es in democratic government. But they l»ave also 
'^yeii^^-the amazing^ credulity and ignorance in the electorate 
l^hiidl^Las to be overcome. They have conjured with the n.in?e 
5c>f Mrh^andhi to such an extent that voters have been coii\ ineed 
Gindhiji was a candidate for their constituency and have 
■left the poll in disgust on finding their mi.stake. Thev have 
attributed to their opponents responsibility for raising tlie price 
of postcards, salt, oil, cloth and the other necessities of life;. 
‘[0iey hat® promised to effect a niilleiniium of no rent and no taxes 
if elec^. They have eveji exploited the superstition of tljo 
;ihasses.in regard to the colour of the AOting boxes: if their 
'candidate’s l>ox -was green this was tlie colour of the raiyats' 
:rice crops, and of the junlges they were to make their own." if 
:the other candidate’s box was white, let those who voted in it 
beware of white lepro.sy. These and similar ai’guir.enis were 
.Used with some elTect. It i.s’ not to be supposed that all 
■their calumnies and all their promises were beViCved. but their 
■programme at least concerned matters dijectly ariecting the 
electors while the supporters of tlie otlier, .side could only 
.canvass the amiable personality of their candidate. Thus 
.c^ow • youths, in themselves insignificarit, could secure 
section because they stood for a party and a jiolicv while their 
Opponents stood for nothing but tlimmselves.” 
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The conditions in 1926 were described as follows: — 

“ The only party which had any real organization was the 
Swarajya or Congress party. Its members and supporters 
canvassed enthusiastically for the candidates of the party, and 
issued leaflets and posters freely. Electoral addresses were 
also delivered. Use was made of magic lantern slides, depict¬ 
ing the poverty of India, important events of Indian history 
and some cartoons against loyalists and co-operators. The 
principal plank in the platform of this party was a promise to 
redress the grievances of the tenants and to secure to them 
concessions regarding their tenancies. Facts were often misre¬ 
presented and false hopes held out. Influential men from 
outside the province such as Dr. Moonje, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Pandit Moti Lai Nehru visited different parts 
of the province and urged the claims of their respective parties. 
Pamphlets were also issued in their names. 

The usual form of canvassing was by electoral addresses 
and distribution of leaflets and posters. No objection can be 
taken to employing paid canvassers. But the way in which 
local bodies were utilised in many cases for canvassing purposes 
is open to criticism. Clerks of district or local boards and 
in .some ca.ses of nuiiiicipalitios worked as canvassers. In some 
cases, local Indian doctors and gums (masters) of village 
schools were made to canvass openly for the candidate, con¬ 
nected with the local or the district board. In one or two 
cases, the district board employees, who refused to do such 
work, were threatened with punishment. The inconvenience 
caused to the public by a doctor thus leaving his hospital or the 
district board clerk leaving his office and the misuse of money, 
coming from the local funds, which is cau.scd by such arrange¬ 
ments, are obvious. The unfair advantage which the nominee 
of a local body .so gains over his rivals is also undesirable, and 
any steps that may be possible might well be taken to stop this 
form of canvas.sing at future elections. Unfortunately there 
are no rules, corresponding to the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules, to guide these servants of local bodies. But 
perhaps rules could be framed so as to put an end to this abuse. 

The leaflets which were circulated generally dealt with tlie 
following matters : — 

(1) Critici.sai3 of the past activities of candidates either 

in the Council or in other spheres of life. 

(2) Appeals to communal instincts, e.g.. to Hindu 

voters to vote for none but those pledged to the 
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protection of the cov; or tlieir religion or to the 
MulianuniTclan electors not to vote for those who 
showed any syinpath}- to the Hindus. 

f3) Appeals to caste prejudices, e.g., to Rajputs to,vote 
for a Rajput candidate only, or holding out false 
hopes that by voting for a particular candidate 
the members of the lower classes would be 
converted into a. liigher caste. 

(4.) Setting up tenants against landlords by promising 
to redress the grievances of the tenants and to 
secure to them greater concessions and privileges. 

Moslem priests were employed in one constituency to 
■^coerce the voters to vote for a particular candidate. Threats 
Ifvere held out to district or local board contractors and pay¬ 
ment of their bills withheld to make them work on behalf of 
ill candidate favoured by the board.’’ 

|. It is necessary to supplement and in some degree correct 
^ese two reports. In 1923 the Swarajya party were, in this 
^Qvinljej a comparatively small section of the Congress party, 
jrow/split up into ‘no-changers,’ who advocated the boycott 
TO-^je-J^gislatures, and Mr. (T R. Das’ adherents who wished 
K^t^J&i:them for the purpose i)f obstruction. With difficulty 
K-:c6ifipi?6mise was reached in May 1923 which secured the 
peutraiity but. scarcely the support' of the ‘ no-chaugers ’ for 
^warajya candidates. Consequently their success was small. 
®y 1926, however, the bulk of Congress supporters in the 
province had been converted to the policy of Council entry, 
though a new split had occurred separating oil those, who, 
'while in general sympathy with the Congress aims, were not 
prepared to limit themselves to ])ure obstruction. These 
formed the Independent Congress party, and their candidates 
stood both against the supporters of Government and against 
Swarajya party candidates. The caiivass found the majority 
of electors quite ignorant of the Congress pi'ogranuue, and the 
Swarajya candidates saw that they had no chance of succeeding 
■pn the Swaraj ticket aloiie. Beside.; iinoking the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi and representing that tJ'.ey h.ad his support, 
they appealed freely to iJic coinmun;;! sentiment of the voters, 
where success depended upon it. aithoiigii such appeals were 
definitely incoiisistcut wilit tlie Cougiess creed. In particular 
jfelie}' souglit the support of the leadcis of tht Goala caste, the 
fargest caste in the pi’ovince. Again contrary to tiie Congress 
fefeed they declared themselves aiivocales of tenants in strong 
ppposition to landlords. The Independent Congress party, 
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though unable to invoke the name of Mahatma Gandhi with 
any success, adopted the other two planks of the Swaraj plat¬ 
form. Both parties chose their candidates for local influence 
and with an eye on the predominant caste in the constituency. 
It is therefore scarcely correct to say that the Swarajya party 
alone had any real organization, nor is the inference, that 
that party fought the elections on its avowed programme, one 
that can be correctly drawn. Its candidates in the non- 
Muhammadan constituencies owed their success primarily to 
their association with the predominant caste or to their 
advocacy of the more extreme demands of the tenants. 

Though leaflets appealing to the extremer forms of 
communal loyalty were circulated among Muhammadan voters, 
they had less effect than the corresponding appeal to caste 
antagonism in the other constituencies. The existence of the 
separate electorate saved the Muhanunadan candidates from 
the need either of placating Hindus or of bidding for the 
support of the extremists of their own religion. The Congress 
creed proper made even less appeal to the Muhammadan 
electorate than to the Hindus, and where Congress candidates 
got in they did so on personal grounds. In some consti¬ 
tuencies the danger of adhc.sion to the Congress was realized 
bv the candidate in time to allow of repudiation with fortunate 
results. It w-as only in Nortli Bihar, where the non-co-opc- 
rators’ organization of 1020-22 still retained a Muliammadan 
element, that organization had much effect on the result. 

179. [/se made of the vote .—The following statement 
shows the extent to which the electors went to the poll at the 
tliree general elections. Unconte.sted elections are ignored ;— 


— 

Perconface 

in 1920r 

rercentacr^ 
in 1923.' 

Percenf.-i^c 
in 102'i. 

i 

Non-Muhaminadan urban 

27 

46 

49 

Non-Muhammadan rural 

42 

1 

53 

1 

63 

Muhammadan urban 

1 

12 ; 

53 

1 

■ 61 

Muhammadan rural 

28 

61 i 

64 

j 

Others ••• 

61 

79 1 

85 

All ... ••• 

41 

52 I 

61 
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In 1920 the non-co-operation movement had some effect 
on the size of the polls especially in urban constituencies. In 
the subsequent elections this cause no longer operated, and 
polls have steadily grown throughout. It is noteworthy that 
the Muliammadans poll more freely than the non-Muham¬ 
madans, and that, in spite of the difficulties of transport and 
lower standard of education, th.e rural poll is markedly higher 
than the urban. 

180. Conduct of voter ?.—A metliod of polling has been 
adopted, and has already been described, for enabling illiterate 
voters, to vote without assistance. They are only required 
either to be able to read numbers, or to distinguish the primary 
colours. Women have not yet been enfranchised and conse¬ 
quently no special problems have arisen in recording their votes. 


There was little evidence of treating in the 1920 elections, 
and it was not alleged in any election petition of that year. 
The Elections Officer of 1923 remarked that treating in the 
form of providing voters with food on the polling day appeared 
^'haye ,been common—so common in fact that one j^residing 
if^ic^ryK^ived a demand for the klwraki (halting allowance) 
^i<^;i^<^ndidate was not giving his supporters for attending 
rov!theii;^bivic duty; Treating, by conveyance and feeding, 
WM'ad|^ed in the South Saran Election case, 1923, but the 
^ar^/Were not substantiated. No other case of treating 
pas brought before the Election Courts. 


; The Elections Officer for 1926 reported that rumours were 
rife that many candidates paid the electors for their vote.s 
and there w'ere instances where the price increased by compe¬ 
tition.- In one case a voter told a certain official in all 
innocence that he would give his vote to the candidate who 
paid him most. At many polling stations arrangements were 
made for feeding th.e voters and one voter refused to leave 
the polling station without the electoral card given him by the 
candidate as without it he w-ould not be supplied with refresh¬ 
ments. Hired cars and carriages were freely employed to 
convey electors to tlio polling .stations and in many cases the 
drivers, to avoid detection, deposited the voters at a safe 
distance from the jiolling station.s. 


In election case. South B.alasore, 1926, it was found that 
^me voters were cariiccl to the poll on behalf fif the respondent 
^ hired conveyances. In tlie same case it w.as found that the 
Respondent’s agents arranged for the refresliinent of voters 



and gave feast and entertainment to them, with the corrupt 
intention of influenciiiGT the voters. 

A case was noticed in which several voters at a polling 
station fraudulently took away their ballot papers and 
subsequently all the papers were put into a. liox by one voter. 
There is reasonable suspicion that this course was adopted, 
because that voter was reck'oned a safe man, while the otliers 
were capable of taking their money and voting against their 
paymaster. 

There is good ground for believing that the practice of 
treating has largely increased. It remains to be seen, whether 
the unseating and disqualification of the succe.ssful candidate 
in South Bala sore on this, among other grounds, will check 
the growth of the practice. It is .somewhat remarkable tliat 
while rurnours of corrupt practices are rife, it is rare that 
they form part of the charges in election petitions. A 
plausible explanation is that the probability of recrimination 
deters the making of the charge. 

181. Personrition cnid tendered votes .—No case of perso¬ 
nation was reported in 1920, in wh.ich election every voter had 
to be identified licfore the i)rosiding officer. Personation was 
alleged to have been fre<iuent in 192:1, when llie onus of chal¬ 
lenging was placed entirely on the polling agents. Challenges 
were, liowever, I'are, either beeausc the agents were not them¬ 
selves acquainted with thi.* electors or possibly l;y reason of a 
pact of mutual forbearance. In 1926 challenges were again 
rare and in a few ca.ses, where per.sonation was established, 
the ofTencler was prosecuted. In one ca.se a voter, while 
endeavouring to smuggle in a second ballot paper, Avas 
caught by tlic ]mlling ollicer, and when ])re.ssed to show it, 
swallowed it. 

In South Saran Election ca.se, peicsonation was alleged 
but the charge was abandoned. In no oilier case luts it been 
alleged. 

There aj)poar to liave been no tendered votes in the 1920 
and 192:3 elections, and it is reported that there were few in 
1926. 

IS’2.'Election uaents. —Ikich carnlidate i.s obliged to 
appoint either himself or some ocher per.son his election agent, 
for the purpose of keeping an account of election ex}je!i.ses. 
He may employ 'other agonTs' for canva.ssiiig, etc., and one 
polling agent for each polling station to watch his interest 
during the poll and again one agent to attend at the countiiig 
of votes, in the great majority of cases the candidate 
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appoints himself as election agent, and election agency hits 
not yet risen to the dignity of a profession. No particular 
point of interest hi'.s arisen regarding these agents except 
that the agents appointed to attend at the counting of votes 
have sometimes attempted to find out hoAv many votes their 
candidate secured at each jjolling station. 

183. Disorder at elections .—Tlie 1920 elections passed off 
without any disorder. In 1923, at two placed polling was 
interrupted for ten or fifteen minutes. In 1926. there was 
excitement in many of the polling stations and temporary 
disorder in a few of them, where peace was maintained by the 
help of the police. The disorder was of a fairly serious nature 
at one station, Avhere polling had to be adjourned to the next 
day. At some polling stations there was congestion owing 
to the presence of a large number of electoi’s, and at six of 
i^em man}' had to go away without recording their votes. At 
pne polling station the ru.sh was so great that a voter was 
irsimpled under foot and died from his injuries. The reme- 

* ! better arrangements for admitting electors to the 
jnclosure and increase of polling stations or doubling 
taff at the most frequented stations. There is reason 
'e.that in the 1926 elections at some polling stations 
who had already recorded their votes again claimed 
to vote in order to delay proceedings. 

Spoilt votes .—Only 150 votes at the 1920 elections 
lyere proved to be invalid, either for lack of the official mark 
or for pre.sence of identification marks, or because they were 
placed in a box relating to another constituency. It may be 
remarked th<at elections for the same class of constituency, for 
the Legislative Assembly and for the Legi.^lative Council, are 
conducted simultaneously, and consequently this mistake 
occasionally occurs. In 1923, 1,583 votes for the I,egivslative 
Council were declared invalid, most of them because, by 
neglect of duty on the part of certain piesiding officers, the 
ballot papers displayed marks of identification. The figure for 
1926 w'a.s.3l7. Tlicre were again man\ instances, where, 
imder a misapprehension. Council electoi-s put their votes in 
the Assembly box and rice versa.. Tins mistake should be 
rendered very unusual bv inure :ulc;jii;!tc ai i.iiiu'eniciit.s at the 
PpUing stations, ^vllile th>)rough reliearsal .should eliminate 
mistakes by polling officers, f^eeinu that scjiie 550,000 votes 
have been validly given in Uie two last elections agjiiiist 1.900 
invalid votes, the exi.sting svstcm for tlio ordinary polling 
may be held to be suited to the mental ca{)acity of the voter. 
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1S5. Intdligpnce of the electorate.—It is by VxO ricans, 
however, so clenr that the political capacity of the average 
elector is e(iunl to the task of giving an honest and reasoned 
vote. On tlic 1923 elections the ofilcer-in-Oiargc remarked : — 

‘‘ One mav .search in vain for signs that three years of 
the 'Reforms has educated the electorate to the meaning of an 
election and the Inisiness of a legislature. From every distinct 
th.e reports of the presiding officers declare that a large pro¬ 
portion of the voters did not Imow the name of the candidate 
for wliom tliey voted but had only been told the colour of the 
l:o.v. ]\ranv voters after entering the polling booth threw 
away their ballot papers remarking that they liad been forced 
to come by fear of a fine, but woulVi not vote for anybody. A 
large number believer] the voting to he concerned with a ques- 
[i‘;.>n of the chaukidari tax (the only tax tlK'v knew). wl'Cther 
it should be increased or not, or vvhetlier it should b.e paid to 
the vSarkar or to Gandhi Aiaharajd’ 

In the 1020 elections tlie attitude of the electoiaite was 
descril)od as follows : — 

Tlie clei'tors generally did not scorn to know tlio candi¬ 
date.-. nuu'lt !c.<s tlicir politics and wlicn ll.cy came to the 
f)olling .station it appeared that it was only a mcincntarv 
impni.-e which derided tiicm to rote in anv pa.rti'idcr ho\. 
’Many asked ike presiding oiTicer'for wlicrn they should \ote 
Ciiid lo')kcd to liim for a Icarl in utter lteI[)!c.ssiiG.ss. At one 
polling statir)n the electors out of reverence for elections 
removed their shoes bofru'e (altering tlm polling room and 
saluted the ballot boxes.'’ 

ISo. Co^rctlog of — T'uq counPng of votes ca. t and 

the dc.-l;w::i inn of the ncil in 'rcT cral ’•con {arriov; out 

smni)i:iil\' end nT*om})ily. jhii iliore is {Cic ikflinuitv th;«t lias 
not as vel been luily .solved, t iider tl.e rt'Ciilaiirms tlie hallot 
hoxc.s ndrling to each |)o!lir:g a.-ition n.in^t 1-e opened oiU' after 
Cinothcr and tlie b-allot taken out and counted in tlie 

presence of tlie' candidates or their ]e[)T’eseiitatives. !t is 
true that tlicse persons are i-at [^ermittcil to su' tlie state:eont 
conijviled hy the returr.ing oJhrcr sho'ving the numher of votes 
cast for each candidate at (’;ic]i prdiing station. J3ut it i.s 
not dlHirult for an intclligcrd T';ian to gues.s fah-ly closeh- ibis 
nuiubcip when tiie^ ballot papers are taken out of the box, and 
tliu.s to know wiiethcr a i.vody of electors, on whose support he 
had reason to count, liUive actually volcti for him. To tl-is 
extent the secrecy of the ballot is not coiupletely secured. 




]S7. Special method's of votiva ,—Postal voting was 
originally coiinned to tlio Univorsity and Planting "consti¬ 
tuencies, but was extended in 1923 to the J.andliolders and 
European con'^tituencics. Under tlic system every elector 
receives bv po-t a form of attestation and ballot paper. He 
attests his identity before a responsible o.fTicinl and tlien 
returns his atte.st'ation paper with the ballot paper duly 
marked to tlie returning ofneer of tlie constituency. The 
sy.stem has woiked well for the small and .‘■'catrered electorates 
concerned, giving the minimum of trculde to the electors and 
returning officers, and contributing to the higli percentage of 
polling. 

ISS. Froporiionnl ref resen tation .—There 1ms been no 
application of or demand for proportional rejirosentation, 

189. Status and quality of elected memlers. —'riu? ela.s.sifi- 
cation of the elected members according to personal status 
is a matter of some delicacy and difficiiltv. Tlie clas-siRcation 
proposed is : — 

(1) Persons who have either inherited or Imve gained 

by their own efforts a position of respect and 
influence a]iart from their political activities, 
C'; such as substantial landowners, prominent law¬ 

yers, merchants, bankers and the like; 

(2) Pei'.sons who have little influence or -who have gained 

their influence entirely by polities, includinsj 
small landowners and traders, lawver.s of small 
practice, etc., as well as nominees of powerful 
interests po.ssessing little influence of their own. 

.lO-ja, itii.'i. lO'JS. 

Class I ... ... ... 40 lb 41 

Class n ... ■ ... 27 sr, 

Tlie second class is not entirely, though new largely com- 
po.secl of profe.ssioiial jiolitician.T or, at any rate, iicicsons wlio 
appear to liave little otb.or mean.-i of livelihood. But few of 
them arc, carpet-hagger,-;. In order to get a seat a man has 
to have some local iiiflueta e. 

Class!hcatioa according to lU'oi'c.ssion and .-oiu'i.e of income 
154 difilciili iMT:!!',’ !;!I.’inrl, 

and, some lawyer.s .scarcely prav-ii-.c init depend on their poli¬ 
tical act'!vitie.s, while some politicians lia\'e* svinic tntere.st in 
land,;, though any who have su!i...;ta;;tial interest have Leon 
classed v.a landlords. 
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The result of classification is 

as follows 

; — 



I i 

I 1020. 

102.'?. 

1026. 

1 

i 2 ! 

; I 

3 

4 

1 .n fid lords 

33 

30 

27 

.hnwyors 

30 

Ca 

22 

Vuliliciaiis 

0 

0 

21 

JOiropoon pl:intei‘s 

a 

2 

i 2 

J.aiiil nqvnts 

. : 1 

4 

: 1 

Ctjal-ow n^'rs 

: 2 

2 

: 2 

^c^^re.d rUn cnifiioiit .servants 


2 

1 

TiudL’is. iiKaicv-icndcrs, etc. 

I 

2 


Total 

70 

76 

70 


The iri’owth of tlie ])nli( ician inenihc]- ut the expense of the 
lanrliorfl ‘itid tl:e lawyer pjemher is sie’eifican!:. Tt is also 
no! icerdvle that there were t'ii Bciiiralis retornc:;! in 1^20, and 
fnnly four in J0'2n. Of liie present niernhers one was convifted 
foi' eni<.)e;:/leTnpnt. slioT-tlv lu-foro Ids eha Onn. and one liris Ix'on 
twiee corn icled nu' piihlishin^’ ohscene ach/eri isements. /another 
vras a. suodiispector of police and was diseharjrerl from the foive 
for corj'uplion. .Five otliers vrere im'U'isoned during' the non- 
co-operatioii period. 

100. KJrriion —A seiiodule oT oleetion petitions 

roIatin<:r If) tlie Legislative Conneil clection.s is appended to 
this chap[( i'. Alosi of tin' eases have hoen, referred to in the 
course of t-ie de^cihption o[ the elections. 

191. LoYs.—T he eosi to (Government r>f die 1920 elections 
j.neludiiiy both Council and Assembly, camo to ILs. 1/17,000. 
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There v.’ns no senarnre Iicad for the two earlier elections, 

but it has been estimnfetl tlint the 1920 elections cost 
Tls. 1 , 50,000 ncd thnt nf 1020, :d)out lis. 1.35,000, 

The cosl: to rnndidotes is still more uncertain. -From the 
elections expen-es reinrn.- put in it appears that the average 
cost of a candidate was 325 in 1920, Ks. 550 in 1923, and 
Rs. 1,1-fO in 1920. but there is scarcely any doubt that much 
larger sums were expended at any rate in the last two elections. 
There is nn ]>rcoMit limir elc:-iion expenses. 

n._ELHCTSONS T-OU THE CENTRAL LEGISLATURE. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEM3LY. 

102. n (juaVfirnfinn^ of eh'Ctors .—There have been 

three elections fo:- t!ie r.ee:islativ(' As.-cnnhly for which there are 
twelve seat< in nibai* and Oris.-^a, eight mmOdiihammadan, 
three i'cruh.ammad.in and one r.andholdar'^. The (jiialilications 
for the elc/Tors fi the haiidlioldei'.'^* eoiisritueiKw are payment 
of land ny.enue (N. lihOOO ,;r local cess of .its. 2,500. 

For ihe otien* •de\a‘n eoiistiiiieuvies tlie qualifications 
are: — 

fl) for ni’opt'ieo-rs, p.-iymeiit *>i hieal oess of amounts 
varying I’mni ]•?.-; 12 to Rs. 30 in different 
disf I'irts: 

{'2) ft)r frnu:’'' ! I'K.a] ccs.< animal '.aluation cjf 

amounn^: N.'iying from Rs. 100 to U>. 400 in 
different *b ■ viols: 

(3) fen' raiv’ai-^. oo ;nont of rciii of anioiiTn.s varying 
from !;>. -'o I!:-- l-a) in dilTm’ont districts, or 

of l‘o;';d .r-.- ami'Unts \';iryiiig from Rs. 1^ to 

Rs. 5 in ' '-I'' :0 d!:-! i'h'm ; 

(1) assc:r>mcn' o. ;n<i-s'c-iax oii an income of nc»t less 
i ID n Rs. ty.R 0 ; 

(5) a.vcssiem:!. dn 15 s- n'iij!:sij)al iax. 

R.;3. JJrUi.nals In:' nt rl.'-f'torfili .—\o 

estinialc or l]\n jininnci' < f c'-id ^ ; wa.- inade origiiialh-. Tlio 

following taid;* ^]!n^\s n jr..'.;:; (O' fO,* ob-ftorale ; — 

Kigllt -'.On-M ... .'i. .'0'. I 

.Three ^riihaii.!inod;iII ... ... 7.:-ll 

Rrnariolu^a’-j ... ... .No', knewn 


GT.oCO 
T.S'S S.S09 

150 Vl^J 
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For the first two elections tAvo of the non-Muhammadan 
constituencies, Tirhut and Orissa, returned two members each. 
One of these, Tirhut, Avas split up in 1926. in ansAA'er to a. 
popular demand of some stremitli. A request to split up the 
Orissa constituency was aUso received, but it appeared to hav’e 
little popular backing and so. Avas not supported by the loc.al 
Government. TJieT’e Avas a demand for .speeial representation 
of aborigines in the I.egislative Asseinblv. Avhich Avas not 
supported because the questions whicli concern the aborigines 
are almost exclusively the business of the Legislative Council. 

The growth of the electorate is mainly clue to more 
accurate registration. About 2.3 per iiiiHc of the total and 4.6 
of the male population can vote for the Assembly. There is 
no marked difference between the enfranchisement of Muham¬ 
madans and noii-?v[uhammadans. Alxmt one Council elector 
in five is an Assembly elector. It was found in 1926, that of 
the electors for the general constituencies about 154 per mille 
were qualified as proprietors, 61 as tenure-holders, 181 as 
municipal tax payers, 23 as income-tax payers and 582 as 
raiyats. The raiyats^ franchise extends down to the man 
holding about 45 acres of average land. 

194. Caiididfitps and elected niemher .^.—In 1920. no can¬ 
didate came forward on the duo date for two out of the twelve 
seats. For the remaining ten seats 24 persons were nominated. 
In 1923, 27 nominations were received and in 1926, 23. Four 
members were returned uno])posefl in 1920, two in 1923 and one 
in 1926. In the 1920 contested elections, 31 per cent, of electors 
voted, in 1923, 44 per cent, and in 1926. 53 per cent. The 
figures, though they show^ a substantial increase in interest, 
arc still well behind those of the I.egislative Council elections. 

Of the successful candidates in 1920, all had made some 
mark in public life I>eforc the Leforms, or h.eld considor.ahle 
landed property. In 1923, only half of them could he so 
de-cribed and four of the others were profe.-siona] politicians. 
Of those returned in 1926, seven of tljc twelve are men of some 
mark, and of the other five, four are ju'ofessional politicians. 


COUNCIL OF STATE. 

195. Scats (wd qualifications of electors .—There have been 
two elections for the Cour.eil of State, in 1920 and 1925. The 
province returns either three or four inemi-ers the Couiicii 
of State, tlie iion-i\fulianimadans constitutiiig a plural member 
coiistituency, returning two members at tlie odd elections and 
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three members at the even elections, while the Muhammadans 
return one at each election. 

The qualifications for an elector are : — 

(1) for proprietors, payment of Rs. 1.200 land revenue 

or Rs. 300 local cess (reduced to Rs. 750.and 
Rs. I87i respectively, for Muhranmadans); 

(2) for tenure-holders, local cess annual value of Rs. 300 

(Rs. 1874 for Muhammadans); 

(3) income-tax as.sessment on income of Rs. 12,000 

(Rs. 6,400 for Muhammadans); 

(4) present or past non-official membei's of the Indian 

Legislature or the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council; 

(5) present or past chairmen or vice-chairmen of certain 

local bodies; 

(6) Members of the Senate or Fellows of an Indian 

University; 

(7) Holders of the title of Mahamahopadhviiya or 

Shams-ul-Ulama. 

186, Number of electors .—The electorate in 1920 numbered 
1,666, and 2,392 in 1925. 

It was distributed as follows among the different qualifica¬ 
tions 


Yeai', 

] Proprietorfi 
f and 

■ tenure- 

■ iiolders. 

i 

Income- ! 
tax 

payers. 1 

Others. 

, Total. 

i 

1920 . 

... 1 00 

I 

20 ‘ 

14 

1 

100 

i92f> . 

... 1 G-i ' 

' V,() 

8 

100 

197. Candidate 
6nnriidates in 1920 
Boai'd, a- iMndowner 

a.'ul ilncted 
were the chair;! 
Vif considerablo 

m he — 
ns I; of t he 
‘ V'.ealth wl 

-The s; 

Patna 
:'.o was 

i’.cccssful 

District 

returned 


unopposed for the Miihanimndan corisi iiiicncy, and two of the 
leading Hindu nobiciuen of the province. wh() easily defeated 
a.Patna barrister for the two seats o' the iion-Muhamraadan 
cOM.stitueuoy. In 102'i; a Swiiraji.-i w;!.s snccessful for the 
Muhammadan con.sl ituoncy securing GO per’cent, of the A’ote.s 
polled. He is a barrister and has been for .some time chairman 
of the Monghyr District Board. I.n the non-Midiammadan 


9 
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wnstituanGy three Swarajists stood, and against them no 
than five members of the landed aristocracy for the three seats 
allotted to the province for that election. This error in tactics 
was disastrous to the latter interests, since although one of the 
leading Hindu noblemen was again returned at the head of the 
poll by a substantial majority, the other two seats went 
to the Swarajists by small majorities, which the split vote 
created. Of the two succos.'^ful Swarajists one has been vice- 
chairman of the Saran District Board and is the brother of the 
most consistent non-co-operator in the province. The other 
was in 1920 a young briefle.ss vakil of the High Court who 
suspended practice in pursuance of the non-co-operation pro¬ 
gramme. When the local bodies were made almost entirely 
elective, he became chairman of tlie Gaya District Board as 
well as vice-chairman of the Patna municipality. 

198. Voteti cast .—In the contested election of 1920, 1,411 
votes were polled out of a possible poll of 4,446. In 1925, 
4,272 votes were polled out of a pos.sible poll of 6,332. On 
the second occasion the feature of the election, which is con¬ 
ducted by post, was the high proportion (nearly 10 per cent.) 
of spoilt votes on the total number of votes recorded in time. 
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1 
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Narr.es 
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of petitioner 

Grounds of petition. 

Results. 


' year of election, j 

' and respondent, j 
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1 

2 

1 

j 3 

1 

1 

s 


Non-Muharnraa- 
dan r u r a 1, 
North Bhagal- 
pur. 1920. 


Non-Muhamma¬ 
dan rural, 
N o r t h-East 
Darbhauga* 
1920, 

Non - Muhamm a- 
dan rural, 
Purnea. 1920. 


Vishwanath Jha 
versus 

S^vami Vidyana- 
nand alias 
Bishw'abharan 
Prashad. 

Kesi Nath 
Misaer 
versus 

Sheo J)hankar 
Jha. 

1. Sashibhusan 
Konar. 

2. Rai Bahadur 
P. C. Lai 
Chaudhurl 

vera wa 

Ram Prashad. 


i (1) Respondent not a | Dismissed anc 
! voter and as such ' Rs. 700 awardee 

i ineligible for elec- ; ns ccst.n to the 

tion. i respondent. 

(2) Corrupt practices. | 


(1) Corrupt practices. 

(2) Votes oh rained by 
personation. 


Non-Muhamma¬ 
dan rural. 
Central Shaha- 
bnd. 1920. 


Ram Ran Vijaya 
Singh 

versus 

Krnja Kami an ! 

Sahp.v. 


flj The Returning 
Officer held tliat 
the candidate was 
not duly nominated 
because his election 
agent was disquali¬ 
fied from acting as 
such not being an 
elector of the con- 
Btituency. 

(2) Nomination paper 
rejected as name of 
seconder did not 
tally with name in 
electoral roll and as 
no ono appeared at 
the scrutiny the 
Itotiirning Officer 
held that it had not 
been shewn that 
the seconder was 
f.n elector. ( 

Def.larati^n made by 
returned candidate 
npi>oin*ing an election 
agent had been .stam¬ 
ped in accordance 
with 4. Sche- 

dr.io T, ludiin Stamp 
Act. rvhili’ of 

th.e petiti<;<T!cr ajid the 
otiivr four candidates 
iiiid n.'.t, hoc-n stam¬ 
ped. Tl.e Returning 
<)iti-er ilicrodore held 
♦Juat. only - jiC candi¬ 
date hai] h'^'en nomi¬ 
nated and declare<l 
him elected, without 
tv:rit.cst. 


Dismissed and 
Rs. 850 awarded 
as costs to the 
i respondent. 

J 

! Election declared 
I void and peti- 
i tionera awarded 
Rs. 100 each an 
costs. 

Petitions not 
opposed by res¬ 
pondent. 


Fdection declared 
void and the 
I -i 0 t i t i o n e r 
.awarded Ha. 150 
.as cost?. 
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Constituency 

and 


Names 
of petitioner 
} and respondent. 

i ’ 1 

Grounds of petition. 

1 

i ' i 



Muhammadan 
rural, Chota 
Nngpur Divi¬ 
sion. 1923. 


Khwaja Hakim 
Jan 

versus 

Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad Hussain. 


Petitioner’s nomina¬ 
tion was wrongly 
rejected on the 
ground that, as a 
manager under the 
Court of Wards, he 
was an official within 
the meaning of sec¬ 
tion SOB of the 
Government of India ] 
Act. 


Dismissed an< 
rosponden 
awarded Rs. Ifil 
as costs. 


0 1 Landholders, 

I Tirhut Divi¬ 
sion. 1923. 


N<*n-i\ru}iamma- 
dan rural, 
Sam astipiir. 
1023. 


i\ruijnmjiiadan 
rural, Slinlia- 
had. 1923. 


M a d h a V a j Petitioner’s nomina- 
Swarendra Sahi ! tion was wrongly 
versus I rejected on the 
Krishna Deva ; ground that the con- 
N a r a y a n I stituency was incor- 
Mahta. I rectlv described. 


na- I Election declaroci 
igly I void and p*?ti- 
the i tiouer awarderl 
on- I Rs. SO as costs. 


M a h e fi li v a r | Nomination paper Dismissed and 
Prashad Narain ■ wrongly rejo^'ted as respond ent 

Sinha the father’s name of awarded Rs. SO 

versus i the proposer and the | as costs. 

R a m a s r a y j seconder’s name I 

P r a s h a (1 ! given in the nomina- | 

Chaudhury, } tion paper did not ■ 

I tally with those in ; 
j the electoral roll. ' 


Sfiaikh M.ih- 
mood IT.'^r'snn 
Kh.an 

versus 

iSai.vid .•\niiir 

Hussain. 


Nomination paper 
wrongly rej;*cied on 
tlip ground <.'f rnisdr's- 
cription r.f the r-ul>- 
division in the elec¬ 
toral roll of whicli 
the name of the 
proposer was entered. 


Election declared 
void and Rs-. SO 
a^Tirdcd ns r-.sls 
to the pGtiiioner. 


South S'aran. 
1923. 


I o111II a 
! I'ersitx 

I Chandraketu 
Narain Sinha. 


every gre 


i"jd j DiSjiii^sed, hu; no 
tilt: ■ c-'isls awarded as 
rf.cpo n d 0 n t 
I had filed re¬ 
criminatory pc- 
' tition. 










Serial lio. 


13-3 


Constituency Nances ; j 

and of petitioner j Grounds of petition. | Results, 

vear of election, and respondent. I j 

_ I _ I 

1 

112 3 i 4 5 


10 Non-Muhamma- U p a d h y a j A number of votes re- 1 Election of first 
dan rural, Ambika Pra- I corded on behalf of I respondf'nt de- 

North Cham- shad | the first respondent : dared ^■oid and 

paran. 1923. ucrfiws i was improperly accep- i petitioner 

(1) Ij a k s h m i i ted by the presiding I awarded Rs. 80 

Mohan Misra, 1 officer and there was : as costs. 

I (2) Rai Sahib { material irregularity | 

Ram G o p a 1 ! in conducting the : 

Singh Chaud- i election, 

huri. I 

Non-Muhamma- j M a h e n d r a ( The Returning Officer ^ Election declared 

dan rural,] Nath Sabi Deo ■ wrongly rejected the ; void and peti- 

Piilamau. j rersas petitioner’s uomina- ; tioner awarded 

1026. j Devaki Prasad ^ tion paper because ' Ks. SO as costs, 

j Sinha. | the reference to the 

i relevant entry in the , 

‘ electoral roll was in- j 

j j complete. 

12 Non-Muhamma- Siiruj K ii m' a r • i'll The name of the | Dismissed and 
dun urban,, P rash ad! returned candidate ■ res j) o u d e n t 

Patna Division. ! Sinha ! stood only on the ! awarded Rs. 80 

1026. ^ uersus electoral roll of a as costs, 

j Jngat Narayan ; special constitu- | 

! 1 Lai. cncy, to wit, the 

! Patna I’niversity j 

i . and he wu.s there- | 

foro not eligible as i 

i : la- candidate for 

I ; ; rdcction. 


i 

I 

\ 

i 



(2) The electoral roll 
of a special consti¬ 
tuency does not 
show the commu¬ 
nity to whi.-h an 
elector i)eloiig.i :ind 
the procedure adop¬ 
ted by the Return- 
iag Officer in hold¬ 
ing a summary 
ciKiuiry in order to 
ji^u’crtniii whether 
Piubu Jagat^ Narain 
Lai was a Tliudu, 
was unwarranted 
and wiiolly ultra 
vires. 




Serial xio. 


134 



ted a free exercise ; 
of the right to vote 
i on the part of a large 
j number of voters and 
; the result of the 


election had been | 
matcriftUy affected i 
thereby. 


14 Non-Muhamma. “Ram Ran Vi jay a 
don rural, Singh * I 

Central Sliahn- I 

bad. 1926. (1) Dudhnath | 

' Pande, I 

I j (2) Rajeswari | 

; I Sinha. [ 


Xniiiination pape.’-:^ of ' T'*i>mis9ed and 
tho n snondunts were | Rs. ICO awarded 
invaliil in law inas- i as costs to the 
rmich as they had | first respondent, 
not made the de- | 
po>its with tlie j 
Uf-lnrcing OfTiuer as i 
r-’fjuired by piib-nilo 
f() of rule 12 of the 
lUtiar and Ori>sa 
KliH'lorai Rnlrs and ! 
trio p.'‘it.i'>!ioi‘ was tlia | 
only cftnfiidaie who j 
was validly nomin.a- [ 
tod. 


I Non-Muhamma- , Ilamanucrali ' , 

j dan rural,! N a r a y a n | 
South Shaha- j Singh r 

bad. 1920. I I'crsu.^ 

Sarada Prashad I 
i Singh. I 


Xoirdnation wrongly ; 7-.;],.pHnn 
re.]ectr.l on the i 
grtuind^ that pcti- awarded as costs 
1 lOJUrr failed to satis- petitioner, 

fy the R<'turning 
OirLcO-r of hisi edigibi- 1 
lity to stand as a ■ 
cnnditlate. ! 






Serial no. 


Coiistitiifc'Ui-'v 

airl 


Names 
of n'^tltioner 


I year of oh/vti'-.n. : aiiu re^ipondent. ; 


Grounds of petition. 


Non-^ruhanima- [ Sitakauta .Maiia- 


daii r '1 r a 1, 
South Halftpore. 
1026. 


patra 

Harek r i s h n a 
Mahatap. 


1. Ihe nomination j 
papers filed on 1 
behalf of the rcs> I 
pondent were de- j 
lective and should 
have been rejected. | 

2. Corrupt p. notices— 

(a) interfered with 
the free exercise 
of the electoral | 
right of the ' 
petitioner and of j 
the electors; i 

(6)'made use of hi.s 
position as chair- | 
man of the : 
Balasore district j 
board to intimi- j 
date some of the ; 
discrifjt board ! 
employees who j 
were also voters; ! 


Election set asid< 
and fis. 10( 
awarded to th^ 
petitioner at 
costs and th^ 
respondent anc 
his agents dia 
qualified. 


(c) treating, by i 
supplying food | 
and refreshments i 
to a large body j 
of electors and 1 
conveying voters 1 
to tho polling j 
stations in hired I 
taxis. ! 




CHAPTER V!l, 


THE PROViNCiAL LEGISLATURE. 

199. Constitution .—The Legisle.ture consists of a single 
chamber, known as the Legislative Council, comprising 103 
ordinary members, to which tlie Governor is empowered to 
add not more than two ‘‘ special ” members for the purpose 
of any Bill on a .subject of which they have special knowledge 
or experience. The two Members of the Executive Council 
are ex-off’cio members of the Legislative Council. Nominated 
members, at the moment, number twenty-four, of whom twelve 
are olFicials, two represent the aborigines, two the depressed 
classes, and one each tlie industrial interests other than plant¬ 
ing and mining, the domiciled Bengalis, the Anglo-Indians, 
the Indian Christians and the labouring classes. Seventy-six 
members are elected, .somewhat more than the statutory 
proportion of 70 per cent. The nominated members are in 
defect by one, though for part of the 1923 .spring session a 
“ special ” member was added. The constituencies for which 
the elected members are returned have been fully described in 
the previous chapter. 

200. Tha offircrs of the ('oiuu'il .—Gn its fir.st constitution 
one of the Members of the Executive Council, of wliom there 
were then three, was appointed by the Governor to be President, 
This arrangement contiimcd till Novemlier 1922. the Hon'ble 
Mr. .Sinha succeeding the Horrble .'^iv Walter Maude on his 
retirement in April 1921. Then on the lauhiction of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council to two Memi;cr,> otiii'r than liie Governor 
him.-^clf, a iion-ofHcial elected mciui;oi' of the Legislative Council, 
I.vliiiii BahiU.iur Ivlivvaia iMuliauinjad .Nnr, was .'([tpointed to 
preside over, its deiii;eration.s. 'J'hi.-: .gentlema/i wa.s again 
chosen by the Council as President in .A.ngust l9'2o. when the 
post was made elective, and wa.s ro-elcci:c(i by the third Clouncil 
in January 1927, The pay of the post was fixed at Rs. 24,000 
a year by the Legislative Council President’s Salary Act, 1925. 
The Deputy President has thnnigliout been ;i iion-olficial 
member elected by tlu: Council. _!iis sa.lary was fixed tty an 
Act passed in the first session al .Rs. 3,000 a year. The post 
of Secretary to the Council was filled in the first instance by 
a moinber of tl'.e Indian l.livil Service, I'ut has since April 192l4 
been filled by a barrister who is as.sistcd b}' aiiotlic!' ba.i'ri.ster. 



201. Leai.'iaHvp action, of the Council. —The Legislative 
Council’s acLivities will l>e ihuieatecl in .some detail in the 
following chapter when describing the working of the depart¬ 
ments both reserved and transferred. .Tt will be convenient 
to summnri/e here the ino.-t important of them. They fall 
naturally into three sphiU'c.s, legislative, linancial and advisory. 
In the legi.slative sphere, twenty-seven Acts have been passed. 
Of these two dealt wilii tiie .salaries cif the .President and 
Deputy President, nud thirteen made niiiior amendments in 
existing Acts. Vv'hieh liid uot arouse serious controver.sy. Of 
the remaining twelve, live afi'ectod local -self-government,'which 
has thus been by far the most important field of legislative 
action. These were the Village A-dmini.stration Act of 1022, 
the Municipal Act. 1922. the-Loeal Self-Government Act, 1923, 
the Central Provinces Municipal Repealing Act. 1924. and 
the Local Fund Audit Act. 1925. The first established a 
scheme for the creation of local bodies responsible over small 
rural or .semi-urban tracts for sanitation, medical relief, 
primary education and village roads, and for the control of 
the village police. ConunitLecs (])aii.chuij(it.i) of these local 
bodies can be entrusted with judicial potvers in minor criminal 
and civil cases. The next two recast very materially the exist¬ 
ing urban and rural boards, freeing them almost entirely from 
the control of tiie local officers of Government. The fourth 
brought the municipality of Sambalpur into line with other 
municipalities of the province. The fifth secured adequate 
audit of the accounts of local bodies. The non-official eicinent 
in the Councils was fully elective in shaping all the.'^c Acts, 
though the Local Fund Audit Act would h;ive been delayed 
but for the support of the nominated non-official member.-. 

Two other ..kets related tvi irrigation, and were in the 
main the result of pre-Eeforras (iiscu.s.sidn. The.se were the 
Private Ii-riuatioii Yorks Act. 1922. and the Minor Irrigation 
Works Act, ld*2'2. TIjo kitter vv;is accepted without opposition 
by the Council. The i’oj'iner, efter a smooth passage up to 
the repjort stage, was tlic su!>ject of a dilatory motion which was 
prCvSsed by the b-uidlurci elcmciil of the Council, alarnieJ at 
the invasion of tiicir rights, he moaon wa.- only defeated 
by 30. votes to and a Gonce:'sio;a had. io i)o made to save 
the Bill, which n: pi’acLim wiy giAati v ufUiLS iL^ c/feci,j \ ciiess 
as a means of '•itiVuving tiie oidiigiuion od' iaiidlmals to keep 
their irrigation wra'ks iu propcj- ojder. 

The induslides ui' the proviUkC have iieen the subject, of 
two Acts. The hrst, the ytate Aid feu’ .! ndustries Act, Ji)2;>, 
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was desi 2 :ned primarily to benefit Indian enterprise, especially 
in .small industrial concerns. It enables Government to 
jn'ovide loans and other credit facilities for the estahlisbme'it 
of new industries. This’measure received a cordial welcome 
from the Council and passed without difiiculty. The second, 
the Aerial Ropeways Act, 1924. facilitates the construction cf 
overhead ropeways and is intended, among other things, to 
encourage the practice of replacing liewn coal with sand, thus 
enabling the coal seams to be niore completely worked ov't 
without danger of subsidence. The Council passed the Bill 
without any serion.s opposition. 

The Chota Nagpur Rural Police (Amendment) Act, 1926, 
was designed to enable Government to make more .satisfactory 
police arrangements in the mining areas and to legalize the 
collection of the village police tax from mine-owners. It 
passed without any difficulty as did also a non-coritentious 
measure, the Highways Act. 1920, to provide for better main¬ 
tenance of Government roads and traffic control on tlieni. The 
only other Act deserving of special mention was the Court Foes 
(Amendment) Act, 1922, which will be discus.sed under the 
financial business of the Council. 

The Council has rlcrlined to pass t^vo (hnei’nmont 
measures of some imp(mtance and has failed to solve the 
problems presented by oiic otlier. 'Ihe last is tlic Bihar 
Tenancy Bill introduced in 1922, whicli v;;js withdi'awn Iw 
Government in the. following ;\'car when it became apparent 
that no agreement acceptable in tlie main to the representatives 
both of the landlord.s and iiic raiyats could be reaclicck T.he 
subsequent attempts to reach such an agreement will he 
described in detail in the following cliaptcr, under “ Tenancy 
Legislation.” The first of tlu^ two Gove?-inne:it .n^ca.snres lo 
be defeated was the C!ivil (\uii1s (Amcn(iint‘iit) Bilk 192(3, 
designed to facilitate the disposal of civil cases lyv cubancir-g 
tJie summary powers of the lower grades of civil jndgc.s. Tlie 
determining factor was the interests of the lav/yer clement in 
the Council. The second was the Mica Mining Bill, i92S, 
which aimed at preventing the theft of Jiiica from the mines 
and the dealing in stolen mica. This was thrown out withou.t 
any debate apparently on rijc suspicion that the chief benefit 
would go to !:>aro[)ean firms citgagod in the iiiduslrv. 

Of the xVets' and Bills mentioned abf)ve .six related to 
transferred subjects, and nine, including the Court Fees Act, 
and the abortive Tenancy, Civil Court and Mica Mining Bills, 
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to reserved subjects. The Local Fund Audit Act is classed 
with the latter, .since it was introduced l)y the Finance Member. 
The reserved side has had the greater ditficultv in getting 
legislation through the Council, thougli no real!}’ vital question 
requiring legislation has come to the front in the past seven 
years, concerning the reserved subjects. 

A feature of the later Councils has been the number of 
private measures brought forward. Only one such measure 
was introduced in the first Council, for including drugs among 
the articles to be controlled by the Food Adulteration Act, and 
this passed in the last session of that Council. In the second 
and third Councils twenty private measures have been intro¬ 
duced, two relating to Muhammadan religious trust, of v.hich 
one passed into law, six designed to amend the tenancy laws, 
five relating to local bodies, two each to the collection of public 
demands, and the protection of cattle and one each to th.e admi¬ 
nistration of wards’ estates, the Fatna University and the 
Court Fees Act. None of these are likely to pass into law in 
their present shape, and some of them were introduced rather 
with a view to show constituents and others that the movers 
had done something than with the object of remedying 
grievances. 

202. Financial action of the Coxincil .—On the financial 
side the activities of the Council have been'considerably greater 
than in legi.slation. The budgets have every year e.xcited a 
great deal of discussion, and the policy of Government has 
been to a great extent moulded by the views of the (.'ouncil. 
Supplementary demands too have been subjected to close 
examination. The following table shows how the budgets have 
been dealt with in the Council: — 



Fi 

rbt Couiicil. 

! Second Council. \ 

Third Connell. 

Mwtjuab for IcduCtiofi of u/ul.-shcj. 


! 

1922. . 923. 

It'M. ! 

1325. 

1023. ' 

i 

1927. i 

1935. 

Tut in 

11.2 

■ 

400 .'ll 2 

124 ' 

289 

235 ■ 

463 - 

504 

Moved 

65 

182 82 


30 

20 

21 

31 

Opposed by Goverement but 
carri^'d. 

10 

b . 3 

6 . 

0 


1 ; 

6 

Opposed and defeatt'd on a 
w:,.:. 

7 

VI U 

•) 

*5 

3 _ 

10 _ 

S 

Opposed and defeated without 
a diri'iioii or wiilulrauu. 

86 

100 ; 57 

1-i 

20 

17 

10 

17 

Acceptfcd by Govetnmrnt or 
withdrawn on a pioini.se t‘f 
reduction. 

2 ' 

l-X . 8 

1 1 

; 1 
i 
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The first point that is noticeable is the small proportion of 
motions put in that are moved, especially in the later years. 
The reason is mainly that obscurities in the budget, which 
induce members, especially the more inexperienced, to put in 
motions, are now usually cleared up by prior consultation. A 
number of motions, too, are croAvded out, while the members 
of the Swarajya party have of recent years declined to press 
some motions put down by them in accordance with the decision 
of the party. Tn 1926 they '' \valked out in a body during the 
budget session. The second point is that Government ha.ve no 
longer to accept a number of motions or to run the risk of 
defeat; the attitude of the Council is more fully diagnosed in 
advance than it was in tlie early years and the budget is thus, 
on the whole, presented originally in a form likely to command 
general support. 

The total cuts voted by the Council have been : — 

In thousand;^ of rufees. 


1021 

... 24,30 

1925 

token L’uts only. 

1022 

54 

1926 

nil. 

1023 

OS 

19*27 

... 1,00 

1021 

O.OH 

1028 . 

1,22 


In 1921 the main reduction was the refusal to sanction 
a loan of twenty lakhs to the Jlinria Water. Board. A cut was 
made in the provision for officers of the Provincial Civil 
S^ervice owing to a misunderstanding of the intricacies of the 
budget as tlien presented. A desire to postpone the inception 
of the Orissa settlement operations, urnvillingness to accept 
the need for agricultural and veterinary buildings until the 
Minister had had time to sound the feelings of the Council 
on policy in thoM) departments, opposition to expenditure on 
eommiinicatioji.c on a ,‘^aloon carriage for a railway police 
oiFicor. and on travelling allowance for excise oiricers. as well 
iiS doubt a.s to the soundness of an experimental sanitary survey, 
accoujited for llie nrhei* cuts. 

In .1922 the Forest department bore tlie brunt of the 
attack, thouglt the Police suffered another reduction as a 
r.-roiest against burdening the inhabitants of disturbed a,i-e.as 
with additioinil police aan! the establishment of the High Court 
formed the subjoct of an acrimonious debate resulting in two 
cuts being carried. 

.fn 1()2::S the main reduction was due to opposition to the 
starting of re'Seltlement operations in lianehi; communal feel¬ 
ing occasioned the omission of the provision for the Deputy 
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Commissioner of Excise; a small cut was made in the Police 
budget. 

In 1924 fienoral Administration and Public Works were 
the princi]:)al subjects of attack. The whole provision for 
Commissioners* establishments was omitted, on the view that 
Commissioners, whose pay is nou-voted. \ve?’e no longer neces- 
.sary. A desire to bring the ndmini>tration of a backward 
tract, the Santa] Parganas. into line with other districts, 
induced the Council to cut the provision for the district staff 
as a whole to the extent required for that district. The 
Irrigation budget was substantially cut. mainly to express 
dissatisfaction with the retention of Superintending Engineers. 
The other branch of the Public Works Department suffered 
substantial reductions to enforce the Coiincirs view that too 
much money was spent on '' bricks and mortar.’* Tlie pro¬ 
vision for kanungos, a subordinate agency for performing 
miscellaneous land revenue vcork, was omitted on the represen¬ 
tation that they were an unnecessary service. 

. By 19*25 Mie iminediate demand for economy was no longer 
so urgent, and cither Government had mei, the main wishes 
of the Council, or the Governor, iw exercise of his power of 
restoration in reserved subjects, had indicated that they would 
not be met. Only two roken cuts were carried against 
Government: i)oth related to .\dministration of Justice. 

In 1926 the procoediitgs tjf the Council in the budget session 
w^ere curtailed by the walk-out of the ^war:viLSt members. 
Only three divisions wtUT taken and Government won them 
all handsomely. Tn tho fiixt, budgei se.s.^i^m of the third i ‘ounril, 
in 1927 the only division lost iiv Go^vl■nmenl was one relating 
to provision foi’ arquiring pi'ivate forests in ('luua .Nagpur, 
designed to test the views of the Council as ;o tho need for 
protecting the plateau from lu.rther cica)ud;itii.'T'i. 

In 192S two token cuts were carried to exiu’oss disa|)prova) 
with the failure of the Irrigation dcpartnicUL Ui undertake 
certain schemes for irrigation in Bihar. Thm lokcn out was 
carried in |‘r()test against the appointment ivirdc to hi! a tem¬ 
porary vacancy in the Executive Coun:’il, aiul otie to advocate 
the payment of travelling allowamcs to mfunbei-s of the 
Legislative Counci!, re.-^iding within fk\e miles of the Council 
Cluunber. INvo substantial cuts woi’c made Ivc tiie CounciL 
one omitting the long stando-g grant madi!' i:;.': the Salvation 
Army for lvK?king after a settlement of ^f.-ig.-rniya Dorns, a 
criminal trine, on the groiimi that improper pressure was 
brought to bear to convert them to Christianity, and one 
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omitting the provision for the police on the Bengal and North- 
Yv'^esteru Raihvay, on the ground that the charge should be 
met by the Government of India or the Company. 

203. U.^-e by the Governor of his power of restoration .— 
The Governor did not exercise his power of restoring, under 
section 72 (D)(i?)(rt) of the Government of India Act, reduc¬ 
tions made by the first Council, but he found it necessary to 
restore in 1.924 the cuts which would have paralysed the 
administration of the' Irrigation Department, deprived 
Coinmissionens of their estnhli,shinents and left the district of 
the Rantal Parganas with none but non-voted officers. Enough 
of the vote for kariungos was restored to enable their services 
to be retained until a full enquiry could be carried out. and 
the greater part of the rest was subsequently voted by the 
Council as a supplementary demand. No further exerci.se 
of this power was necessary until the present year when the 
whole sum omitted from the demand for raihvay police on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway was restored and the 
bulk of the sum omitted from the demand for reclamation of 
Maga.hiya Doms was also restored. 

No occasion has arisen for the use by the Governor of the 
power given by .section 72 (D)(5)(?>) to authorize expenditure 
necc.-jsary for the safety or tranquillity of the province or for 
the carrying on of any department. 

2ll4. Motions for reduction defeated by the use of the 
official block .—Although the presence of a number of nomi¬ 
nated officials, u.sually called the “ official block ’’ is part of 
the constitution, since the question will certainly be raised 
whether it shall remain a permanent part, the effect of this 
nucleus for a Governuierit majority has to he examined. Its 
i>rdinarv strength is about twelve, and thus with two Executive 
Couiu'illors and the two Ministers, Governmejit budget ])ro- 
po.sals may be counted to have the suj!['H)rt of sixteen members 
of the i.cgislative Council. This was a ii'iodcst ci'.uMitcrfKii.'-e 
to tile .'Swarajist and Independent Congress block of votes 
which in the third Coiiucil lia.s tiecn almost invariablv cast 
against Government, d'he budget motions, wliidi ' were 
def'-uited by a majority of less than .sixteen, will therefore be 
recounted, in order to show the action, which the Council, as 
it is i't present constituted, might have imposed upon the 
Government but for tlii.s aid, though it is fair to sav that in 
,<omo cases ah least members were disinclined to take tlie 
unpopular course of supporting Government, when it was 
fairly clear tliat their support was not really needed. But for 
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this aid in the first Council the settlement operations in 
progress in Sambalpur would have been seriously delayed, and 
the inception of those in Orissa would have been postponed for 
two more years at least; both results would have occasioned 
serious loss of revenue. The Police deT)artnient would have 
been cut half a lakh in 1021 and again in 1922. made up of 
specific items of considerable urgency, while in 1923 besides 
such items amounting to Rs. 34,000, a general cut of 
Rs. 5,00,000 would have been carried. iT’rication expenditure 
would have been curtailed by more than 2;\ laklis in the three 
years. On the transferred .side Agriculture w^nild have lov^^t 
the provision for opening small farms. Education would have 
lost that for physical training and the construction of a high 
school, while Excise would have had to reduce establishment 
to save half a lakh. One censure motion against the-adminis¬ 
tration of jails (a reserved subject) and one against the 
administration of the medical department (a transferred 
subject) would have been carried. 

The absence of an official block in the second Council 
would have again led to some serious results. In 1924 the 
Police budget would have been reduced by seven lakhs, 
establishment for the Board of Revenue and the Irrigation 
department cut down and a measure of ecoiuany in Govern¬ 
ment printing by purchasing up to date machinery defeated. 
On the transferred side the Excise budget w'ould have been 
completely thrown out of gear by a cut of ten lakhs, and the 
participation of the province in the British Empire Exhibition 
seriously hampered. In 1925 the Police budget would have 
lost one and a quarter lakh.s by a Jump cut, while the post of 
one Deputy Inspector-General, which hapiK-ned in that year 
CO be filled by an officer promoted from tin. ih*ovinciaI Police 
Service, and consequently to he placed among the “ voted '' 
items, Avould have been abolished. The Orissa settlement 
operations would iuive been SLop]:)C(.) in mid, course postponing 
the increase in land revenue to be obtained therefrom and 
dislocating the future progress of the wort..’ ' Irrigation 
department wouhl have been kept short of essential fiuuis. 
in 1926 the 'walk-out of the Swarajya party greatly reduced 
tiie ranks of the opposition and only one cut was saved by tlio 
votes of the oPncial blocks, n censure motion in the (transferred) 
Registration department. 


.^t budget scssioii c»f the third the fuiuis 

required for the inception of revision setticnicnt operations in 
Ranchi were obtained only by the presence of the official block 
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wliich also saved sonic of the provision for the Criminal 
Invcstif^ation Department of tlie Police and for the pay of the 
Education inspectorate. More important constitutionally is 
the fact that a direct censure motion against the Ministers 
would have been carried by nine votes but for the aid of the 
official block. The main ground for tlie attack on the 
Ministers was their acce])tance of oflice. without commanding 
a majority of elected members of the Council. This ground 
for criticism was greatly weakened by the known fact that, if 
the Ministers' posts had been offered to the leaders of the 
party with the largest numeriteal strength, they would not have 
been accepted. The otlicr motions defeated by the same aid 
W'ere two censure motions in the reserved subjects and one 
relating to Excise. In 192S tiio motions, whicli were similarly 
defeated, w-ere one economy motion to omit the provision for 
allowing European serg-eants of police passages to England 
once in seven years, and four censure motions, criticising the 
action taken, to seciiri" enhancement of rent by compromise in 
a Government estate, urging the sub.stitution of competitive 
examination for selection to certain Government posts, 
pressing that Secretaries in the Irnn.^feri'ed departments 
should 1)0 officers of tiic Pmvincial Civil Service instead of 
Indian ('ivi! ;^e!'viio oITccm’s, and objecting to certain passages 
in the annual repoi’t ^)ii (lu* [lolice. wiiich were interf)rcted as 
interference' with llie tiiscretion of the courts. 

2()5. Taxation luni —Apart from budget debates, 

the attitude of the (.'onncil towards provincial finance has been 
illustrated bv the rec'eption of a Government resolution on 
euliaucemeut of registratioii fees, and of tlie Court Fees Bill. 
The first vvas moved l-v the Minister iii March 1922 and after 
slight concessions i'cei: f•rr'uCii.seJ {he resolution api)roving 
the po.liey Govenunenr to avlopt was caindod by a 

sid-srnio.ial liinjoriiy. The ::ior,imj io refer the Court Foes 
Bill to a S.:lcc;: ( kaiuni:.-c oniy cai’iTjd \iy the hcljj of the 
oflieia! bloci:. hvit :\i the rc;au'L.. : ■ ag(‘ a, delaying-motion was 
subsiantinlly dofcatcd and (he Bill Ijocamc Law after some 
amendments in favour of rhe poorer classes of litigants had 
been accepted. Two subscroient aticinpts wore made in the 
second (.’ouucii by- wnv of r-'^solution to modify tlie decision 
then reached, one to rcimp(jso a maximum limit to Court-fees, 
designed uoainly to retain rl/e litigatiun in respect of very 
large estates within Ihc pr-wiime, \vns defeated by the Presi¬ 
dent's casting vote. Another to re(i<;ee the foes for suits of 
low value, a. course that would have meant the loss of six and 
a half lakhs of revenue was substantially defeated. 
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On two occasions the question of canal water-rates has 
been before the Council. In March 192:3 a resolution for 
cancelling the recent increase in the rates on the Son canal was 
carried by 24 votes to 15. In August 1925 a resolution that 
the previous ap])roval of the Council should be required for any 
revision of canal water-rates was carried by 34 votes to 23. 

A bid for t})e ) ural vote.s was made in February 1926 when 
the Council carried a resolution to abolish the local tax raised 
to pay the village police, who were to be replaced by a much 
smaller force paid from provincial revenues at the cost of 
seven or eight lakhs. 

206. Resolutions .—-In its advisory capacity the Council 
has throughout shown great activity, and resolutions have 
been with the budget the business tvhich lias occupied most of 
its time. The majority of the resolutions of any importance 
will find mention in the de.scription of the working of the 
departments, and it is only necessary here to refer to the more 
important of them, and those which do not find such subsequent 
mention. A re.solution usually aims at stimulating Govern- 
riiient to greater activity, in regions Avhere it i.s supposed to 
hive been guilty of lethargy, or curbing what is represented 
& be "the excessive or unnecessary use of its pow’ers in other 
Spheres. .The Bihar and Orissa Council has been liberal with 
Eidvice tending'in both directions. 


In the medical sphere the Council at once displayed an 
earnest desire for the wnde extension of facilities for niedical 
relief. The very first resolution pas.sed called upon Govern- 
rrient to allot large’grants for medical relief in rural areas and 
tf>;'.initiate a. liberal programme for the establishment of new 
dispensaries so that every police-station area .should contain 
atueast one dispensary. .'A similar, resolution was also ciu'ried 
later in the fir.st se.ssion. Ag.i in in 1922 a well-meant, but not 
very wise, resolution was carried demanding the provisions of 
trained dais (Indian midwives) in all rural dispensaries. At 
tbe same time the Council has displayed its iiiterest in the 
aheient systems of medicine, .ajid three resolutions asking for 
their recognition and eneouragement were n’ioved, of which one 
iFas carried. This re.solution asked that district boards and 


mp.nicipalities .should be allowed to estab/lish Ojiurvedic and 
tfhbi liospitals, and called-on Governmeiit to ta.l<e immediate 
Steps for the establishment of a tihhi and /jiinrredic school. 
The matter was again pressed in the second Council and the 
M&istry has taken steps to meet the demand. 


10 
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In tlie educational field the Council showed itself no less 
zealous, but here it was evident that the Council not only 
desired rapid progress, but also substantial modifications in the 
existing- arrangements. In the first session of all Government 
accepted a resolution for the appointment of a committee to 
review the whole system of primary and secondary education, 
and two j’ears later the Council adopted a resolution definitely 
committing itself to the ideal of universal free and compulsory 
primary education. In the .second Council the question of 
the future of the Patna University wa,s raised by the Mini.ster 
himself and the clebate.s that followed enabled him to meet the 
wishes of the majority of the Council, espc.'ially on the 
important cjuestion of site. That Council ’>v it.s votes 
advocated the teaching of spinning as a compulsory .subject 
for boys and girls, and the transfer of the cont^-ol of the 
subordinate inspectorate to the local bodies. The third 
Council advised a costly increase of pay for officers of the 
Subordinate Educationai Service. 

During the first session of the Council the sul)ject of 
repression " was debated twice, once on a substantive 
resolution and once on a motion of adjournment. Tito first 
resolution, recommending that repressive niCiisures .should not 
be taken against non-co-operators, w.-ts withdrawn in view of 
the assurances given on liehalf of Government, and similarly 
the motion for the adjournment was droppet! without a division. 
The stibject did not again come directly before the Council 
until January 1922, when a resolution demanding the cancella¬ 
tion of the notification under the Criminal I.aw Amendment 
Act and the relea.se of the persons convicted for contravening 
its terms, was carried after a debate l;isting three days against 
the opposition of Government. Tn the same session other 
resolutions were moved all beai'iiig on tlie same to]uc. One 
resolution demanded llie apj.'ointmeu; of a co7nmi(iec to 
enquire into the disturlied condition oi the (.'bami)arnn 
district, and this was carried against Government by 21 vote.s 
to 13. Government declined, however, to give effect to it. In 
December 1922 a resolution, demanding that the notification 
declaring the Santa.l Parganas to be a backward tract sliould 
be withdrawn, was carried against Government. The main 
underlying reason for (.be resolution wa.s the success with which 
the Deputy Commissioner had dealt with the nou-co-cipci'atiou 
movement in that district. 

In the winter .se.s,sion of 1923 the question of the (.’riniinal 
Law Amendment x\ct came up once more. A ..ro.solution was 
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moved demanding t])e immediate releape of all political 
prisone)'?!. and an amendment -was also moved asking that the 
notification under the Act should be cancelled. The division 
on the amendment resulted in a tie, and. it was defeated by 
the casting vote of the President. The substantive resolution 
was carried by 26 votes to 23, but Government did not consider 
that circumstances jastified any wholesale measure of clemency, 
and declined to give effect to it. Other resolutions arising 
out of the .situation created by tlie non-co-operation movement 
occupied a considerable iiart of the time of the fir.st Council, 
but were either accepted in ] 3 nrt hy Government, withdrawii 
or defeated. Notable among these were two relating to tlie 
treatment of political prisoners in jails, and one prote.sting 
airainst compemsation to a. F.uropean planter for destruction 
of his factory by rioters. The second and third Councils have 
liad little reason to concern themselves with the subject of 
" repression and no resolutions of iTiiportance on this 
matter Iinve. been debated in the last five years. 

The .salaries of Ministers came twice before the Council. 
.T.n 1921 a resolution was moved for the reduction of their 
salaries, and a number of amendments were also moved, e.ach 
suggesting a different figure. All were defeated, however, and 
the salaries of .Ps, 5,000 a month were eventually carried by 
28 votes to fl. No member of the Government took part in the 
debate. In 1923. a reduction was moved wlmn the budget was 
before the Council, and eventuallv a salarv of Ps. 4.000 v.m.s 
.vohxntarily accepted by one of the Ministers on ixdmlf of 
Irimself and his colleague. 

It is iinpossilde within auv rea.sonable corni'a.ss to say mncli 
.about the remaining resolutions, but a, few point.-^ mav be 
noted.. The frenuenev 'vith wl'.ich the .appointment of 
'.•nmrnittecr.s wa.s aslscd for has alreaflv been noticed. Pefcrence 
should be .made to llie group of resorutinm'o lUfi'.-cd for the most 
part by ovn member, with ibc oliject of remedving the alleged 
grievances of Mu.hnmmadans; to the resolui.ioMs dealini.'' witli 
thv Council itself and its prni'cedings. c.f?.. tl):'il flv^' di.'Cimsirai.s 
should be carried on in tlic vei-nni'ul.ar (Tercafed) and that 
vornacular suviuiuiries of the- proceeding'^ .-diould bo cirrnlatci'l 
(carried but the oxperiim.'ut proved a fiviiuic). and finally 
lo the' resolutions designwl to accelerate the finlianizatimi of 
the seiwices. the increase of listed ])osts avn! the recruitment 
of the'higber jndicinl sci'vicos from the b:i!v .'i. I'csolution 
advocating the appointnient of a committee to enpiuire into the 
condition of the depressivi clas'-'os w.'w defo.afi-d. Another 
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ivj^ohilion rocomniencliiig tlie abolitiiMi of h^'ciari (forceil Inbonr) 
Av;is not opposed by Govorniiient and was carried. A fjuestion 
wluc‘li interested many non-official inemliers was tlie employment 
of non-olficials in tlie management of wards' estates and a 
resolution on this snl}iect wavS acceptef] by Government. 
Another ■ re.solution which asked Government to appoint a 
mixed committee to empiire into the condition of the in.sane 
Maliarani of Bettiali and tlie administratiori of her estate was 
strongly opposed by Government Init was carried by a large 
majoritv. Government declined to appoint tlie proposed 
committee, being fortified in their decision by a communication 
from HiiJrhnes.s the ^fahara ja of ‘nenares, wlio took grave 
ohiectioii on behalf of liis family to tlie suggested inquisition 
on his kinswoman. The failnre of Government to carrv into 
effect a scheme for tlie separation of jiidicdal and executive 
functions was discussed in tlie first session of the second Council, 
the majority sn])portimi: tlie motion that Government should 
publish its conclusions aitcn* a definite period but rejecting tlie 
proposal that budget provision should tie made forthwitli. The 
Council reiterated its opinion at a later session and carried liv 
a lanre majority a T‘e.^oluti«m for giving immediate effect to the 
.•^ciicnic preparei] hv ike committee whicli had been ai)n(;)inted at 
(lie sii‘j:g'Csnon of tlio first Gnnncil. Proliibition was a’dvfjcated 
in a rc-olntion moved in Afartk 1021 but the moti(m was 
defeated bv 32 votes to 10. A second resrdution on tlie subject 
in Tebrnarv 1925 led to a full dress delicate on wliicli the Council 
supported by 48 votes to 21 tlie policy of Government. 

It has alreadv been mentiomsl that a series of resolntion>^ 
were brought forward in the first Gonncil with ihc- obi^ct of 
'vmedving the grie\ancf's of tlie I.!nhammaffan c^nmviunity. 
Thoneh *he snbuM't lirnl iwicc l>ccn discussed in the pi’evirnC' 
Coum^il and though a. .-nmilar rcsidntion lew.] I.ccn tf.'feared b;\‘ 
a large maioritv a lai’gi' unnilau’ of membin’s at third se^siou 
of the -eeond Cvnincil gaw' notice of a ro'^olut.ion for maldng tie 
Tlrdu "‘oript permi.ssive in Court i^apers. A Pxnigali inombcr 
moved ar. amendment tlvit tlie Bengali script .‘dioidt! also be 
allowed, biu both the aniendmcn.t and the I’csolntion were 
defeated by a large majority. Owing to the absence of the 
Swaraiya parr c and uw i\ e 11 Lnilii \- of G'o'e vi ime 111 tiie prrt|losai. 
when wmewed in 1927, was oaigied. A resolution asking for 
more h-.'iidavs m the '' Id '' was withdrawn on tlic ?\rinister of 
EducaCm undertaking to meet the wishes of the mover. It is 
to record that, thougli notice' v/as givmj of a resolu- 
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tion regarding tlie Bakr-Id, the mover had the good sense to 
withdraw it and refrained from stirring up communal feeling 
in the Council by a discussion on this controversial question. 

The affairs of Orissa came before the Council in several 
resolutions partly because of tlie settlement operations which 
were in progress and partly because of the Hoods of 1925. In 
dealing with these subjects, the Council sliowed itself to be 
inconsistent; a proposal in favour of the Ori.ssa landlords for 
a permanent settlement of revenue was carried by 34 votes to 
29 but at a later ses,siou a motion for extending tlie term of the 
settlement from .30 to 60 years was negatived by a large 
majority. In connection with the floods the Council considered 
the relief measures taken by Government to bo inadequate and 
passed a resolution recommending an expenditure of two lakhs 
on gratuitous relief, bait a few days later did not approve of the 
proposal that there .sliould be a .suspension of rent and revenue. 
On another occasion the Council .showed its sympatliy with the 
landlords by holding that the enhancements of rent allowed by 
the settlement officers were not excessive. The desirability of 
uniting all Oriya-speaking people under one administration 
wa.s affirmed unanimously liy the first Council, but no further 
debate on this question nor on the kindred question of a 
separate province has occurred. 

The rc.solntions dealing with local matters in Bihar 
referred priiicijially to irrigation questions and protection from 
floods. Thus a resolution advocating the reopening of the 
Saran canals was carried against Government by a consider¬ 
able majority, overlooking the argument that the canals could 
not be made efficient except at a co.st of about a crore of rupees. 
The Council al.so di.sregarded practical difficulties when they 
])ns.--ed a ro.solution regarding the diversion of tlie river Sakri. 
More practical proposals whirli were accepted by Government 
were that committees shouhl l-.e appointed to devise measures 
to prevent Hoods in the Ganges, Kosi and Son and that steps 
should be taken to eonstnut canals in non-irrigated parts of 
the Shahabad district. Attention lias already lieen drawn to 
one resolution in v.hich the Council .^howi'd a tendency to 
usurp the functions of the cxeintive, when tbc\- proposed that 
a revision of canal water-rates .-dionld be sub ject to the previous 
atmrova.l of tlie Council. 

Ileference rnay also be made to tlio rcsolutioii.s dealing witli 
the Council itself and its proceedings. A resolution recom¬ 
mending tlie publication of vernacular sumniaries which had 
been carried by tlie first Cmmcil was repeated, in spite of 
Government pointing out that popularization had already 
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proved a failure. The Coiuicil also resolveil tliat Hindi and 
Urdu reporters should be appointed although Government 
pointed out the difficulties and expen.se.s involved. Notice 
was also given of similar resolutions at a later session, and, 
though they did not come up for discussion. Government have 
now made arrangements for reporting Hindi speeches. It 
may be noted that in the first Council only 82 speeches were 
delivered in'the vernacular and an eveji .smaller number in the 
second Council. The approach of the third general election 
led to a resolution recommending that a deposit should not be 
required of candidates, but an amendment proposing an 
increase in the deposit from Es. 250 to Rs. 500 was carried by 
one vote, Government members being given a free vote. 
Finally both the first and second Councils show’ed their conser¬ 
vatism by rejecting a resolution in favour of votes for women. 

207. Resolutions disallowed .—Nineteen resolutions in the 
second Council were disallowed by the Governor under the 
rules, in most cases because they were not primarily the concern 
of th.e local Government. Some of these referred to questions 
of local importance in which the initiation rested with the local 
municipality or district board, e.g., resolutions dealing with 
such topics as the division of the Patna City.municipality, the 
supply of drinking water in Patna, the abolition of tolls on 
bridgc.s, the metalling of a flistrict board road. Others dealt 
with general political questions, such a.s the abolition of 
dyarchy, while in the eariy days of the Council a resolution 
recommending the relen.'^e of Mahatma Gandhi and at a later 
stage a resolution referring to the Bengal Ordinance were 
disalloweil. Others referred to central .subjects which should 
bo dealt with by the Government of India, e.n.. the withdrawal 
of the Bill to amend the Mercantile Shipjting Act, 1923, the 
removal of troops from Muzaffarjvur, tiic encouragement of 
the salt indn.^trv under a ,system of lionntics. Some nkso 
referred to malter.s which are under tl).;’ constitution left to 
the discretion of the Govci'uor .such as the aliolment of days for 
non-official bu.nness, the reservation of one of the two ofTlces 
of Ministers for an Oriya. and consultations witli the standing 
committees. 

- Thi!’teen i-esolution.s were disallowed by the President on 
the ground that the subject had been discu.s.sed within the year 
or because they were defective in form. One wa.s al.so dis¬ 
allowed because it referred to tlie conduct of an officer otlier- 
wise than in his official capacity, while anotlier recommending 
that speeches should be explained in Hindi was disallowed as 
it was not of public interest. 
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208. Questions .—The lotal number of questions asked 
during the first seven sessions, which covered the period of the 
first Council, was 2..157. but after the third session a distinct 
falling off was noti.oal)le. In tlie tliree winter sessions the 
numbers were 438, 226 and 174, respectively. The decline in 
numbers may be due. in part, to the'fact that a Council in its 
third year is seldom so keen and inquisitive as a Council fresh 
from the excitement of the polls, but much also must be ascribed 
to the salutary advice given by the President at the end of the 
second se.ssion, yhen higli water mark was touched with a list 
of 586 question.s. Ho pointed out that 639 questions had been 
tabled for a session lasting only ten days of which 41 were 
disallowed as contravening almo.sl all the standing orders and 
rules on tlie subject, and 311 wore admitted only after excess- 
sive alterations—amounting almost to rewriting—by the 
President. All of these woukl liave been disallowed had the 
rules been strictly enforced. Two very assiduous members 
were responsitde for 264 cpiestions, of wliich 20 were disallowed 
and 14:1 had to l)c completely recast. The strain placed on 
the Council office and the Secretariat had become almost 
intolerable at the end of the session. ■ 

A detailed analysis of the questions cannot he attempted 
within any re.asnnable compass, and only the main features 
can be notice’. The pay, promotion, prospects and organi¬ 
zation of the various public services accountetl for 265 
questions. Usually they were designed to call attention to the 
real or supposed grievances of individuals or classes, rather 
than to bring to notice any defect in th.e policy of Government. 
In the same class may be included 77 questions relating to the 
appointment, dismis.sal or suspension of individual Govern¬ 
ment servants end to the manner of filling particular posts. 
There arc ol)vious ol)jection:^ to wii'c-pulling of this kind. 
Government generrdlv declined to lu; drawn into a discussion 
on questions of disciplinary action or the merits of respective 
candidates. 

The questions falling under the head “ political ” 
numbered 254. Of these rclatcrl dircctlv to the non-co- 
operation movement,'and manv oth.crs were ccvricej'ued with 
m'.tters arising out of it, e.ri., the action talscn against sedi¬ 
tious publications, tlie posting of additional jiolice in disturbed 
area.s and the treatment of politic.';! 1 prisoners in jail. For 
the rest the major transferred suiijccts iiccountcd for 45t) 
questions, while other important topics were as follows: 
communal interests (120), distress caused bv floods ;ind other 
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natural calamities, want of communications, etc. (Ill), 
.inconveniences suffered by railway passengers (62), adminis¬ 
tration of justice (45) and tenancy and the condition of 
cultivators (39). 

As the questions on the paper dwindled, the suppleraen- 
taries grew, rising from 72 in the first ses.sion to 447 in the 
fifth, and in three sessions they outnumbered the questions on 
the paper. There was a curious difference of practice in this 
respect between the local Council ,ind that in Bengal where 
supplementary questions were rare, and at times the proceed¬ 
ings rather resembled a cross-examination in a court of justice. 
The majority of the 1,536 siipplementary questions were asked 
by five or six members and related chiefly to political matters. 

The second Council sliowed it.-^elf rather less keen on 
obtaining information than its predecessor and only 1,606 
questions were asked and answered or about 750 less than in 
the first Council. One member was as before particularly 
assiduous in his demands and asked no le.ss than 387 questions, 
while a second scored a more moderate total of 171; no other 
meml.>ers e.xceeded 100 quest ion.s. The total number of 
questions of which notice was iweived was considcralfly larger 
than the number actually asked and an.swered. Notice was 
received of 2,1)92 questions of which 281 were disallowed for 
non-cc)mplianco with tlie rules. As in the pnnious Council 
supplementary cpicstions were unduly common. The Pi’csi- 
dent had frequently to draw the attention of rnemliers to their 
excessive indulgence in .supplementary questions; a warning 
which he gave in August 1924, after some 36 supplementarics 
had been aslmd in regard to three primar\- (juestions, had 
some effect, hut again in Angu.st 1925, ho had lo draw atten¬ 
tion'to the fact that though only three and a half hours had 
been allotted to questions more than double that, lime had been 
spent on them. 

.Tu the third Couiicil also i})e newly-retiirned membf'rs of 
the Swarajist party have shewn the same fiertinacity; in 
regard to one question about leaching the c/iarica (si^inning 
wheel) no less than 24 supplementary question.s were put to 
the Minister. 


A furiher analy.sis of 
hardly be profit;.ible; they 
of administration. 


the subjects of the Tji test ions 
oovored pr;)cl;ically llio whole field 


2n0. Amendment of stondinn orders. AdjonrnniFnt 
molions .—The Council has made oecasioual use of its power 
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to amend its own standing orders, but none of the amend¬ 
ments have been of constitutional importance. The adjourn¬ 
ment of t]}e Council lias been moved on four occasions, in 1921 
to call attention to a Government circular to district officers' 
regarding the action to he taken against non-co-operation, in 
1922 to discuss the propriety of raising the pay of village 
police, in 1924 to discuss the report of the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee on the working of the Eeforms, and in 1928 to expre.ss 
disapproval of a phrase contained in a. Government officer’s 
views on a Bill, which members interpreted as casting an 
aspersion on thdir honesty. In some cases the President has 
checked the abuse of this privilege of the Council, when the 
matter was not urgent. In others tlie Council has itself 
refused permission to the mover. In one case, on an attempt 
to discuss the attitude of the Imperial Government on the 
Ivhilafat question and the revision of the Treaty of Sevres, the 
Governor Las interfered. 

210. The Public Accounts Committee .—Apart from the 
activities of the Council a.s a whole, individual moml.iers of the 
Council have been largely employed on committees. Tlie.se 
have been of three kinds, statutory, standing and occasional. 
The only statutory committee is the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee constituted under Rule 33 of the Bihar and Ori.ssa 
I^islative Council Rules. It lias performed its annual duty 
of examining the audit and appropriation report on the 
accounts of the year,- Tlie Committee originally consisted of 
three official and six non-official membei's, but in 1923 one of 
the official members was replaced by another non-official, ami 
since tlien the Committee has consisted of two official and 
seven non-official members. I’ho attendance lias been reason¬ 
ably satisfactory. To begin with the Conimittee was handi¬ 
capped by a lack of knowledge of tlie structure of Govern¬ 
ment accounts and the nietliod of audit. Several of the 
members, however, are now acquiring a useful working 
knowledge. It may perhaps be said that it i.s the personal 
aspect of these reports in which iiiemlioi-s show the keenest 
interest. 


In addition to the couteiits of the audit and appropriation 
reports, ' the Committee has receutlv in'cn considering the 
Audit Oi.' CliCIlCT’lil S pTi>I M jSH lui; thr iVIiiirC foPlii of 

these reports, a nuittco’ vchiel) \v;is tn them hy tlie 

Finance Department. Tlie reports of ilio^ ('omniittee have 
generally been accepted hv tlie Council without discussion, Init 
the. pre.'ientatiou of their T’cnoit, on the .-iiidit nnd anpropria 
tion report for 1924-25 was the occasion for ,a,, lively discussion 
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in tJie first session of the third Council. The drafting of the 
report of the Committee has liitlierto been done by one of the 
oiiicial members, and no difiicultv has been experienced in con¬ 
veying the intention of the Committee ■without causing friction 
witli the Executive Government. In .some cases the Com¬ 
mittee has thrown out suggestions of which the local Go'vern- 
ment have been glad to avail themselves. Generally speaking 
it has been content to criticise with a view to future action 
and has avoided provocative cliallenges of particular decisions 
of Government. 

211, Standina Committpe. —During the first Council two 
standing committees were appointed under the orders of the 
Governor, one for the reserved and one . for the transferred 
subjects, before whom were laid new scheme.s, for which it was 
proposed to provide in the budget, as well as supplementary 
estimates. Later such standing committees have been appointed 
for each department or group of departments. They are 
constituted of a small number of non-officials elected by the 
Council, with the Member or Minister in charge a.s chairman. 
The Secretary to Government in the department concerned 
attends. The main use of these committees is to enable 
Government to explain their pfopo.sals to a smaller circle and 
in a calmer atmosphere than that of the Council Chamber. 
On the traiisfcrred side the members have usually refrained 
from opposing .schemes on which they have been consulted, 
while on the reserved side the ['U'obable reception which the 
schemes will got i?! Council, and the grounds on which they 
a,re likely to be opposed are at least ascertained. 

212. Comrnittppi^ ad hoc.—The occasional or nd, hoc com¬ 
mittees have been appointed by Government, as a rule in 
answer to a declared reque.'U of the Council, emliodied in a 
ro.soliition, to examine some particular problem of adminis¬ 
tration. Thms one ci'immittcc examined the question of pri¬ 
mary and secondary education, including rntcr alio, such 
important queiitions as the medium of instruction, the teaching 
of English in middle schools and the transfer of control of 
the.<o .schools to local bodic.s; another dealt with vocational 
training; a tliird dealt with the ]iolicy and organization of 
the Agricultural department, while a fourth was convened by 
the Minister to advise regarding the future excise policy. On 
the reserved side committee was appointed to consider the 
que.'lion of the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
while another endeavoured to solve the problem of the develop¬ 
ment of the mineral resources of the province. Finally a 



Ketrenchnient Coininittee made a detailed examination of all 
branches of administration with a view to effecting economy. 
This very complete siuvey having been .made by the first 
Council, there \vas a lull in tlie demand for committees during 
the lifetime of the second Council, though two committee.? 
were constituted by the Minister of Education, one to consider 
the question of doveh^pment of vernaculars and the,other to 
consider the development of Sanskrit education. The third 
Council has also carried a resolution demanding a committee 
on the administration of the Son canals and another 
committee to investigate the causes of depre.ssion in the coal 
industry. 

A resolution was also moved in 1927 urging that a com¬ 
mittee be appointed to prepare a Bill for the better adminis¬ 
tration of Muhammadan religious endowments known as 
wakfs. The subject had already excited some degree* of 
interest in the Council. In 1924 a resolution had been carried 
urging Government to enforce the all-India Mussalman Wakf 
Act, 1923. In 192G a private Bill was passed to amend that 
Act, to the extent of providing that the accounts required by 
it may be furnished to the courts in Urdu. The resolution 
of 1927 was not carried, and notice was given by a private 
member of his intention to introduce a Bill. Government 
decided to meet the demand by appointing a conimittee to 
examine in wbat respects the existing law is defective and to 
suggest remedies. The committee has not yet reported. 
There has been some activity among a few Hindu members to 
secure better management of Hindu religions endowments, 
but they have not yet done moi'C than give two notices of inten¬ 
tion to bring in Bills. 

These committees have assisted tlie Ministers to formulate 
their policy in tlie transferred departments; further, while 
throwing considei'able volume of work upon the officers of 
Government concerned and making a heavy call upon their 
patience, they have served an educ;itive j)urpose in ventilating 
popular fallacies I'cincerning the administration and also in 
bringing members of the Council into touch with the ju'actical 
problems of tlie various department.-u They have also demons¬ 
trated that a committee is not a panm ea for all difficulties. 

213. r? CJui.i'iiCtl nuu op.'a/oti .—In uiijar and 

Ori,ssa’'a general i^ubli.c opinion on rbe matters wliieli are dis- 
cus,sed in the Cou'nr'ii is still in the pi-oeess qf formation. In 
the first Council it was the case tb'af except when agrarian 
questions were undiU' discussion, t'he oninion of tlie unofficial 
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members of the Council was the opinion of the intelligentsia 
and rellected the views taken on public questions by the bar 
libraries. Since that time the Swarnji.sts have introduced an 
organized party in the Council and there i.s in process of for¬ 
mation in opposition to the Swarajists a party of constitu¬ 
tionalists. The Swarajya party i.s undoul.itedly tlie most 
vocal outside the Council and the leading Ihiglish paper in 
Bihar and most of the vernacirlar papers publish their views 
on public matters in the same strain, that is reproduced within 
the Council. The opposite party is lethargic, has a worse 
press and a less persuasive tongue, but is proliably mort; repre¬ 
sentative of responsible public opinion. It is believed that 
the walk-out of the Swaraj members in the budget of 1926 
was generally disapproved, while their present policy of 
destroying the Ministry and ofTering nothing but ohstriictinn 
to Government measures is contrarv to the views of a largo 
majority who favour constitutional lines of progress. 

The district board elections v/hich followed tJie third 
Council elections are a more corj’cct indication of public 
opinion; and - the Swaraj party have, in most districts, lost 
ground. The successes of tlie Swarajists in the elections to 
tlie third Council was mainly due to their eapturi' of the 
inacldnery of the local l)odies, whicli th.ev are now losing, 
'riuu’r defeat in (ho mni’O liniited constiliKMirics, wluu’c they 
are personally known, is a liopeful sign of <a n^turn nf .--.anity. 
Tims it may be said tliat tlie two divisions of public opinion 
in the educated classes are representeJ in tlie Council although 
their respective strength is not ctirrcctly indicated in the 
debates. In any ease the Council doe.-; Jiot lead public j.)niniou, 
l)ut follows it, one I’oason for tliis being tlia.t many of tlie 
inlluential leaders on hotli sides liav-e rofirainod frran eii'oring 
fhc (’’ouncil. 

*214. RpJatioro' mrwhrry goo/ roii.^RiiI'.'nicirs. 

—1'he ordinarv mmnher do,es nc!' iiirO i iita in any pei’sonal 
relations v.dtli his constituents. Me depends f(U‘ oleoi.ion on 
the support of a few persons coiniuamling votes l-y tlieir 
iiiilnence, but he often takes advantage of lotoal or ooiDiuuna! 
agitation to push himself into the pul)lic eye as tlie champion 
of his party. 

In regard to teiiancy inatfms it ims boon necessary for a 
landlord-candidate to promise suppm’l or concession to tin* 
tenants' intorcst»this lieing almost tin' cmly ])f>litical onestion 
on which the average elector holds his own views. ^\Tletller 
such promises will be redeemed nr not remains to he seen. 
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At present iiothiinT is in sin*l)t except a private tenancy Bill, 
sponsored by tlie Swai’ajya party, which takes tlie extreme 
view of the tenants' ease. Tn ('idler matters coming before the 
Council tlio majority of the electors take no interest. 

Of more importance to tlie candidate than the views of 
liis constitnency is the conciliation of political associations 
such as the Provincial Congress committee, tlie Hindu ^Inha- 
sahha. or die Aroslem T.ea.giie which niav otherwise opoose him 
when tlie next election occurs. It is to the'=-'e associations and 
to influential individuals rather tlian to tlie bodv of their 
constituents that tlie Council members are subservient. 

The members of the first two Councils Imve in fact signallv 
failed to Ctintribute to tlie political education of the mass of 
the elector;ite, nor can it he anticipated that much will be done 
till tliere is a permanent party organization within the 
constituencies. 

215. droup^ and partie.^ in tlu' ConnriJ — Pnrtn oranni- 
zation n'lthin tho Council. —These two suliiect.s can hardlv lie 
treatetl sooaratoly. Tn tlie first Council it was only in con¬ 
nection'with tenancy lec'islation that there were anv siens of 
a. party oixr.-inization. The introduction of a Covernment Bid 
to amend dm Tenancy Act caused a well-marked cleavao'e and 
tlie formation of a powerful zamindnri partv witli a lai’C'C 
majority over a .small hut active raiv.ats' naiTv. Tn fla* 
second f^ouncil also there v^•ls a similar division, w'pen rh<' 
raivnts* iiartv. slightly strengthened, tvierl to i7i(rodnce rlieir 
own legislation. Imt in rcitlie-r r\^n]iril did this division extend 
to the general Reid of politic'^, ddie second (''oiincil slK'oved d'.e 
fir.st signs of the f^'-rmation of a o.artv widn'n die ('‘onncil v'lien 
a small group of Pwarai members united logedier and acted 
througlKail ii; concert, iir. ari.ablv in onnr'sitioTi to Cro\'C7‘nment. 
The remaining memhors acred aiul voted iudcoondcntlv: there 
was no ministerial partv idcdi-r^d to suturn’t tlie ^^i]li.sters 
hut the iNfinisters could u-imllv I'ldv on the votes of a certain 
number of nienilxM’s. attaclied to them hv oersnnal rather than 
political tics. Tdiere weiv^ aCo. as in the first Council, groujis 
formed on local or communal bnes. 

The lldrd (dmncil sliowed a fnrtdier development of the 
party svsrem. Tlie Swar.a i c.'s Cmigre^s member.s are now no 
in numbc!’ and form a !h''l!iiito ivartov under tlic control of a 
leader and whip and phalgcr! to act in rvinccrt in support of 
their programme. As an outward and visible sign of the partv 
system, members no longer rake their seats according to their 
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constituencies as in the first Council but sit with their party, 
the Swarajya party occupying the front opposition benches. 
The Swarajya party includes four Muhammadans who vote at 
present with their party irrespective of its effect on Muham¬ 
madan interests. It is too early to say whether this alliance 
will continue or whether the Muhammadan members of the 
party will join the twelve non-Cungre.ss Muhammadan members 
who have formed a distinct group of their owm and liave 
hitherto opposed the Swarajya party. One member returned 
as a Swarajist has recently ‘‘ crossed the floor Outside 
the Swarajya party there is a small group of five members of 
the Independent Congress party, wlio almost invariably vote 
.with the Swarajists. Seven other members, who are not yet 
constituted into a party, are to he generally found in the 
opposite lobby to Government on reserved '' subjects, but 
accord support as a rule to tlie Ministers. Two members are 
definitely free lances, and one seldom votes. The Ministers 
have the promised support of 31 members, including the non- 
Congress Oriyas. who form a group on the look out for oppor¬ 
tunities to press the clainns of Orissa, and the non-Congress 
Muliammadans. The rest of tlie Ministerial party are mainly 
landlords and members nominated to represent special interests. 
'The reserved side of Government cannot onint on the support 
of all this group, and have distinctly greater (lifficultv in 
getting outside sui)port for critical divisions, but on the whole 
tlie recent session has shown .some increase in cohesion. 



CHAPTER VIM. 


THE WORKING OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 

216. The method of treatment .—The working of particular 
departments has now to be examined, Init it is necessary to 
explain on what principle the different departments have been 
treated. In those that deal with re.served .subjects no attempt 
has been made to give a complete review of the activities of the 
last seven years. All that has been done is to bring out the 
points in Avhich the infliience of the Legislature has been felt 
and to describe the extent to which superintendence, direction 
and control, reserved to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State l)y the Government of India Act has come 
into play. Otherwise the detail, given is intended merely to 
make clear what are the functions of the department and in 
what circumstances the influence or control came to be 
exercised. For the departments, charged Avith administrating 
the transferred subjects, a fuller treatment has been adopted. 
There not only is it desirable to shoAV hoAv Ih^ constitution has 
facilitated or hampered- the administration, but also to giAO 
the facts needed to estirnate Avhat standard of practical efficiency 
has been attained. For the latter purpose a brief account of 
the development of each department in the period from the 
creation of the province in 1912 to the inception of the Eeforjiis 
in 1921 has been admitted, before .setting out tiie problems Avith 
Avhich the Mini.stry was faced and the degree of success that ba.s 
been obtained in solving them. 

The departments are grouped together according to their 
pre.scnt distribution among the Members of ( !oA'ernment. 

I.—THE RESERVED DEPARTMENTS. 

THE APPOIOTMENT OEPARTMENT. 

217. The. fthtctionr of the (h'liartmeut. —'I’he A|ipointmeTil 
Department i.s in charge of the ge'.:.'r;il magisterial and jndirial 
avlrninisiraiion of tlic province, it conlri'ls, in the fir.st place, 
the office r.s of the Indian Civil .'^(■rvicc, Avhosc jiosition and duties 
are too Avell-knoAvn to requitv' de.a rintion. Tn-the second place, 
it controls the cadre, recrtiifniont. organization .-ind discipline 
of the T^rovincial Lxecutive and .Indicia! Services and of the 


1.^9 
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Subordinate Executive Service. Tlio members of the Provincial 
Services are appointed primarily to fill tlie magisterial and 
judicial posts subordinate to the District 'Magistrate and 
District »Tudge respectively, and are tliemselves eligible for 
promotion to a limited number of posts as District Magistrate 
or District Judge reserved for them in the cadre (»f the Indian 
Civil Service, The Subordinate Executive Service is recruited 
for executive and magisterial posts of minor responsibility. 

218. The influence of thr (*ouncU .—Tlie cliarge of the 
Appointnient'Department hn.s been held throughout the Beforirs 
period ))y the official Meinlicr of the FAecuiive Council. Both 
he and the Chief Secretarv liavo invariably been European 
member.^ of the Indian Civil Service. Con.^equentlv there has 
been, on the ^vliole, less change in the working of this depart¬ 
ment tliaii in most others. 

216. The atfitude. toiran/s the Indian Civil Service .—This 
dcfiartment of Gov^’crnment Im.s been attacked mainly with a 
view to obtain a reduction in the number of appointments he\(] 
by the olTicer.s of the Tntlian Civil Service and to obtain a more 
rapid Indianization of the higher posts. Tlie first resolution 
of. this character wms moved in November, 1021, uriiing that 
the number of [n-ornotions• from tljo Provincial f’ivil Service 
to the superior posts ordinarily reserved for Indian Civil 
Service officers should l)i^ raised substantially. The resolution 
wa.s carried, l)Ul no effect was given to it, since the action 
proposed would i^rejudice tlie vested rights of junior officers 
sccure>d to them by the guarantee of the Sec?*etarv of State 

The Council in the same session debated a resolution urging 
tliat no office, vrhi.eh was nnt specifically iTservcd for I.t'kS. 
rfiicers, .should ))e filled by (jfficers of tlint service withmit llie 
.saiirtion of the Standing fkinUiiiLtce. c’^oiipcsr-tl of C’oinifil 
members. Government r-uccessfullv resisier] invasion of 

tiu' .spl'iCi'C of the executive, in the spring scssi<m of ^622 
a resoliitii.)!! urging the reeruiniicnt cif mem);crs of tlte bar lor 
superior posts in tlu; judieial service wa.s (-nrried. Tlie 
proposal liad already obtained tlie ,sripport rd' the Puldic 
Services ('ommi.ssion, and GcAornment, wlien an opportunity 
arose, made one appointment of a District •Tudge. bv selection 
.from the bar. The same matter was tho snb j.,;' ( ti hndg'ct 
motion in 1925, when a cen.su?*e was carried f)n tlie ground tl^at 
Govenuiient had failed to reci'uit more judges in this way. 
No further recruitment has yet been made for tlu* reason that 
officers of the I. C. S. of more than fourteen vears’ service are 
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still waiting for vacancies to be appointed to the judicial cadre. 
In 1923 a resolution was adopted that the post of Secretary to 
the Legislative Council should be filled from the Provincial 
Service. Government decided instead to appoint a barrister, 
who is not a member of any service, and this action has satis¬ 
fied the Council. Indirectly the Council has pres.sed for the 
reduction of the number of Indian Civil Service officers 
employed in the province, through the recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee, appointed by Government in 1921 
in response to a resolution passed in the first session of the 
reformed Council. This Committee recommended that the 
following posts should be thrown open to the Provincial Service 
(now known as the Bihar and Orissa Civil Service):— 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Director of Agriculture, 
Director of Industries, Commissioner of Excise, Director of 
Land Records and Surveys and Registrar of the Patna High 
Court, The first was then filled and has continiied to be filled 
by a' Provincial Service officer. The Directorships of Agricul¬ 
ture and Industries have been removed from the I.C.S. cadi’e 
and are now filled by technical officers. Government have not 
seeai their way to appoint to the other three posts, except for 
short vacancies in the post of Excise Commissioner, officers of 
lower standing than senior members of the Indian Civil Service. 
A further rccommendatid'n of this Committee, that one of the 
posts of Under-Secretary should be abolished, has been 
accepted. 

220. Wea}:eninq of the executive .—Efforts have also been 
made by the Council both to reduce what is considered in some 
quarters the unnecessarily elaborate organization of local 
administration and to carry out a complete divorce of the local 
executive fi'om the magistracy. Tlie.se efforts are con.«ic]ered 
together because both would, if successful, have the effect of 
weakening the executive. The former took the shape of 
pressing for the abolition of Commissioners of Divisions, 
officers wlio, among other dii'ies, control and co-ordinate the 
work of tlie licads of the districts .and Iccep Government 
infoi'med of tlie .state of affairs in the divi.sions under their 
charge. Tb.eir abolition w;\s recommended by the Retrench¬ 
ment Comuiittec and the matter wa.s referred to the Government 
of India, \',ho decided that tiie rocoimnenuadon could not be 
accepted. Idte Council, however attempted to enforce the 
views of the Rctrencliment (.Committee by rejecting in 1924 a 
portion of tlie demtiud for tlie establi.shment of Commissioners. 
The Governor restored the omitteu provision by the. exercise of 
his poVr'ers of certification. A further attempt in 1927 was 
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defeated. To secure the separation of executive and judicial 
functions a resolution was moved in July 1921. Government 
appointed a committee to enquire into the question, which 
reported in 1922, and their report was submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In 1924 the Council pressed by way of 
resolution for the publication of the report and for inviting 
public opinion on it. This was done, but no opinions were 
received. The difficulties in the way of separation are legal, 
administrative and financial which are unsuitable for discus¬ 
sion in the compass of this memorandum. 

221. Recruitvient for the prorincial ecrrices .—On two 
occasions the Council has shown an interest in the question of 
recruitment for the provincial .‘service. In 1921 a resolution 
urging that recruitment should be by competitive examination 
W’as debated. The theoretical advantages of that method were 
admitted, but the difficulty of securing to all communities a fair 
.share of appointments was felt to stand in the way of its 
adoption, and the resolution was withdrawn. In 1923 a resolu¬ 
tion was moved, for placing the appointment of candidates to 
the provincial service in the hands of a Board with a non-official 
majority. Government have mec this recommendation to the 
extent of forming a Selection Board with a non-official element 
to interview and select candidates nominated from the 
divisions 

222. The Lae- Commission .—The only other resolution of 
importiuat with which the Appointment Department has been 
concerned, was one in 1924 urging that no provision be made 
in the budget for carrying out any of the I’ecommendations of 
the Leo Commission until the report of tlmt Commission had 
been di.scu.ssed in the local legi.slature. Thi.s was carried and 
Government forwarded a report of the debate tC) tlie 
Government of India. 

223. Superior control —In view of the .statutory position 
of the Indian Civil Service the control of the Sccreiarv of 
State and of the Government of India over the woihung of ihis 
department has always been close, and liefore (be Befrirms 
were introduced further control was e.xercised on fiiiancial 
grounds over action in other matte/'s. The latter control lia.s 
been largely relaxed and some relaxation has also rc.snltcd in 
matters affecting the Indian Civil Service. No points of 
importance have arisen in the Beforms p^eriod out of the 
exercise of this control. 
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POLICE. 

224. Organization of the department .—The police force is 
unified within the province, not. as in England, raised and in 
the main controlled by local anthoritie.s. It has had for some 
years now an officer.of the Indian Police Service as its depart¬ 
mental head \vorkin,g under Government in the Political 
department, a portfolio held throughout the Reforms period by 
an official Member of Council. Under the Inspector-General 
come four Deputy Inspectors-General, the province lieing 
divided into three ranges, while the fourth takes charge of the 
Criminal Investigation department. Tlie district police are 
controlled by Superintendents, assisted, except in the lighter 
districts, by Deputy and Assistant Superintendents. The 
main body of the regular police consists of the inspectors, sub- 
inspectors, head-constables and constables emplo 3 'ed on the 
prevention and detection of crime and the prosecution of 
offenders, and posted throughout the districts at .some five 
hundred police-stations, whose jurisdiction averages about 16S 
square miles. The chaukidars, forming wdth their petty 
officers (dafadars) the force of village watchm.en, on whom the 
police large! 3 ' rely for information, are subsidiary to the 
regular force. In addition, each district has its own reserve 
of canned police varying according to the importance of the 
district from 55 to 110 for use as a local striking force; udiile 
the militar}' police consisting of three companies of infantry 
and a.mounted squadron, form a provincial re.=erve for u.se 
when the district forces are xiuequal to an emergenc}' ari.sing. 

The Inspector-General, the. Deputy Inspectors-General, 
the Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents are largclv 
European o.fficers, but the European recruits to the Indian 
Police Service, in which thc.se posts ar.e comprised, ai’c now 
limited to .50 pei' cent. Otber\vi.^e the force is entirelv Indian, 
except for a small body of men employed as sergeants-in.ajor 
and sergeants in connection with the training school for 
constables, the mounted military jjolice. the armed police and 
certain industrial areas. These are mainly retired British 
soldiers and arc required to give to all the rank and file a 
modicum of military training ami to instil discipline into the 
men euinioyed in tiie military or armed pnlire. Tltere are also 
a few_ European or Anglo-Indian inspectors at certain railway 
junctions. , 

225. Strength of the force in the pre-Reforms period .—■ 
When the province was created in 1912 the police force was 
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found to be very inadequate and was inadequate^ paid. The 
civil police numbered 12,968, including the armed reserve of 
840 men. The military police contained only two companies, 
numbering 222 officers and men. and the total police budget 
stood at roughly 41 lakhs. 

In eight years following the formation of the province the 
numbers were increased to 14,990 civil police, and the military 
police were doubled. The increases in the civil police were 
chiefly due to the completion of the cadre of the subordinate 
j)olice force according to the recommendations of the Police 
Commission, 1902-03; the substitution of constables for town 
chaukidars, the bringing of the strength of the armed police 
reserve of each di.strict up to 4 head-constables and 50 constables 
and the additional location of such armed reserves at Dhanbad 
and Jamalpur; the transfer of a portion of the East Indian 
llailway line falling in Bihar and Orissa from the jurisdiction 
of the Bengal police to this province and to numerous increa.ses 
of staff throughout the province, particularly on the Purnea 
frontier and in Jamshedpur and Dhanbad. The military 
police were increased, bec.ause their strength was found 
insufficient for the safety of the province, and both in the 
Eeudatorv States of Orissa and in Bihar military assistance 
h.ad been necessary on the outbreak of serious rioting. At the 
.same time, the local- Government had been warned that the 
province ought to be made self-sufficient in this respect, as tlie 
policy of the Army Department was to concentrate troops at 
strategic military centre.s, and not to keep them disper.sed for 
internal .security work. 

226. Co.-^t of the force in the Reforms yeriod .—The 
increase in numbers was accompanied by an increase in pay 
rendered necessary by the rapidly ri.sing co.st of living. The 
pay of a con.stable varied according to the district from Ps. 7 
to Rs. 11 a month in 1912 and later from .Rs. 11 to Rs. M, 
where it stood until the year 1921. Up to that period the 
increases in pay and the provision of better equipment liad 
increa.sed the cost of the polii'o by Just over fifty pei‘ cent, from 
41 lakhs to 62 laklis. When in 1921 a further increase of pay 
was found neces-s.iry the need for economy was pi’ossed lioiiic 
Oil the clopartment, and as a result of the enquiry into tla* 
pnssihiliry of reducing the nuralmrs, a reduotion of 500 was 
made, not without mi.sgivings. in the per.soiinel. With tlic 
general increase of pay in 1921 foi' all the Services, the police; 
budget rose to 81 lakhs, a figure which has been practically 
stabilised in the last seven years. 
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The doubling of the police expenditure in the past sixteen 
years may appear to be extravagant; but the fact that every 
important iniTease of expenditure up to 1921 required the 
sanction of the Government of India, if not of the Secretary of 
State, is a satisfactory guarantee that a fuliv supported case 
for the additions was made out by the local Government; and 
as a matter of fact. Bihar and Orissa, as will be shown later, 
in spite of these increases has still mucli the cheapest force of 
any province of India. At the present time the force contains 
14,459 civil police and 448 military police, the number having 
been practically unchanged during the Reforms period. 

227. Comparison with other prorinces .—The following 
statement demonstrates that the force is not stronger than its 
duties require and not expensive in comparison with the forces 
of the other provinces :— 


ProTincc. 

Annual cost 
per bend oi 
population 
in aonas. 

Police to 
population. 
Oihar .and 
Orissa T'JQ. 

Police to 
coeiii7ab]e 
crime. Ihluir 
and Orissa 109. 

Police to 
area, Bihar 

1 and Orisba 

: 100. 

1 


0 

■ 

3 

1 

4 

; 

Xortb-TTeftt Frontier Province ... 

21'0 

Ofib 

27H 


Bombay 

11-3 

307 

J76 

102 

Ponjab 

1 

7*S 


llo 

r.s 

Central Proviroes ... ... j 

67 i 

iss i 


62 

Madras ... ... | 

5*/ ' 

Ion 


in 

United Piovinces ... | 

nO 

172 

h'>. 

131 

... ... 1 

5*0 ’ 

127 

Ill 

2C0 

Assam ... j 

4'6 

l.'iO 1 


47 

Bihar and Oii?sA .. ... * 

c-:.: 

100 

ion 

ion 


Thu.s even after the ii'icreasc l>)th iu stT'cngth and cost made 
oetween 1912 and 1921 tl)e Bihar and Ori.-^.sa police still impo-ses 
the lightest burden on tlie popidation and its strength is the 
lowest Hihitively to that populcitioii. .In onlv two provinces is 
a n^vier burden of detecting crime imposed on an equal 
number of police, and again in only two provinces is a larger 
area controlled. Each individual iu the province has to pav 
on the average slightly over four pence a year for the police, of 
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xvhoni there is one for every 2,330 persons and less than one 
for every 5^ square miles. 

228. The attit-ide of the Legislative Covncil .—These facts 
have been brought out time and again in clc!)ate in the Legis¬ 
lative Council. Yet the police budget has been the obiect of 
persistent attack there. ’'J'he motions for reduction fall into 
three cla.sses: (a) reduction of a nominal amount, implying a 
censure on the department; (&) reduction under particular 
items; and {c) lump reduction from the budget as a whole. 

Many motions of cen.svire have been threatened, but none 
have been moved till 192S; the reason being that the time 
allotted for discussion of the budget has not sufficed to dispose 
of motions belonging to the other two classes, which have taken 
precedence, but on motions for lump reduction the debate has 
always assumed an aspect of censure as well as of economy. 

During a period of seven years, between 1921 and 1927, 
forty-one motions for reduction of particular items were moved. 
Twenty-two were withdrawn; nineteen as the result of an 
explanation of tiie proposed expenditure, one he;,ai!se tlio 
mover found his point had already been met, one on an as.surance 
that expenditure would he carefully scrutinized and economy 
efTeoted, W'here possi!)lc, and one in order to make room for .a 
similar motion. Four were negatived without a divi.«ion, and 
one, for omitting provision for a training .scho.'i! for detectives, 
carried witlmut being forced to a divi.sion. Of the fox'rteen 
which went to a division, eleven were lost, and three vcoa, 
including one by the casting vote of the President. Of the.-:e 
three Government clefeat.s, one was for (he prevision of a saloon 
for a Superintendent of railway police, (whicli was surco.^sfully 
carried two j'ears later), one for the provi.=ion of additional 
police in disturbed arcnis and one for (lie provision of a scsycanr 
for the mounted military police. 

Of the seven motion.s for lump reductions, two were with¬ 
drawn on a promise to exercise strict economy, o;ic Avas 
negatived without a division, and the remaining four were lost. 

Tlie favourite objects of attack Averc tl'e Denutv Inspcctors- 
General, the Criminal Investigation det'artmP'it, and in parti¬ 
cular, the staff known as the Special Branch, '.vlnch supplies 
Government with confidential information of a political 
bearing, the police band, and the provision for constructing 
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buildings by departmental agency, known as '* petty construc¬ 
tion The Special Branch has been most bitterly attacked, 
and its complete excision was recommended by the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee of the Council, on tlie ground that there was 
no scope for its activities. Only one motion for the reduction 
of the clothing grant was brought, although that grant was 
often indicated as a suitable contributor towards a lump 
reduction. 


229. The use of the official block .—It may be said that the 
direct results of the Council’s control on the police budget in 
the past seven years have not really been unfavour«bje. Gov¬ 
ernment have been able to secure sufficient support from the 
non-official benches to maintain intact the standard of police 
administration that existed at the inception of the Reforms in 
spite of the attack of the regular opposition. Further, con¬ 
siderable additions have been secured for the clothing grant 
which was formerly most inadequate. Equipment has been 
imiiroved by the provision of mosquito nets for the feverish 
districts, a certain proportion of water-proofs and great coats, 
and sentry boxes for police on point duty Progress has also 
Been made in the provision of better housing for the force and 
the construction of better police buildings. But indirectly the 
effect of the opposition has been the shelving of major improve¬ 
ments, which are very necessary for effective police administra¬ 
tion. The development of organized crime requires the 
institution of a detective training school. The rapid spread of 
motor traffic calls urgently for a body of trained traffic police, 
and increases in the staff for the surveillance of criminals are 
becoming most necessary; but the feeling of the Council <against 
any increase in police expenditure has V>eon so strong that these 
improvements have been postponed. From an anal\'si.s of 
motions for reduction and their results an important fact 
emerges. All but three of the eighteen motions for reductions 
which went to a division would, have been carried had Govern¬ 
ment been without the support of the official block of about 
sixteen votes. The non-official votes recorded during the seven 
years’ voting of police demands were 400 against Government 
and 237 for Government. In 1924-, the motions for reduction 
approached, and in 1925, exceeded, fifty per cent, of the whole 
budget to be voted, and in only one year. 1921. have they fallen 
belo’.v thirteen per cent. Allowances being made for more than 
one motion intended to effect the .same reduction and for motions 
which overdapped, it is a fair assumption that but for the 
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POuiTiCAL TtPARTMcNT 

234. Fv.nctions of departnirnt, —Apart frora its adnii- 

ni.strat.ioTi of the police force LhroiTp:h tlic Tn.^pector-neneral. 
which is separately troaied. the Political department is 
concerned with all the subjects which have a direct rehition to 
the preservation of law and order. It is true that the posting 
ox officers for the general and judicial administration is in 
the hands of the Appointment department, th.at the detailed 
administration of the Jail department is separately provided 
for and the Judicial department relieves tlie Political depart¬ 
ment of other work such as tlie exanxination of peLitions for 
mercy. Yet the Political dei'^artment lias tlie dutv of obtaiii- 
ing information on all important nmtter^ likely to aHect tlie 
fuTidarnental functions of Government and of issuing tlie 
orders of the local Government thereon. It tlius re»veives 
porioiiical reports from tlie Cnrarnissionc.^’s as well as from the 
police on tlie state of affairs in the districts, examines the 
nc-wsjiapei’s, watches the decision.^:^ of the judiciary on ca.^es of 
politic;!} importance and generally kcep.s the local GovorTimcnt 
as well as the Government of India informed of the trend of 
feelings and events. Besides tliis it has charge of territorial 
adjustrncut.s. of the special treatment of hackw-ard tracts amd 
of the admini.'^tration in Angiil of some .subjects wldch 
elsewhere are dealt with in olher depart!ecuts. It has. 
fuiH-tioi'i? of some importance as the agent rj {lie Govc’mTnerit 
of rndia, in T*elatioii to military mancj-s. including tlm Terri- 
torial and Auxiliary Porces and in adminisL'ering tlie Arms 
Act. In the same caixacity it regiikites local ceremonial. 
Finally it is the instruuumt for tlie relations of tlie (Governor 
in Council with tlce Feudatory States, situated in the 
province. 

The department has tlirougbout tlie Pefnrris pcri'Kl been 
in the portfolio of tlie o'bci.al iMember of tbe Executive 
Council, e.W'Cpt in sv) far that some suFjects. in pnidicular 
the relations with Femdatory States, are dealt with by Ris 
Excellency personally. The Chief Secaa-tary is the Secretary 
in cliarge. 

235. A.ttif,ude of the Co>fncil.~'rhr early years saw a 
great deal of interesi di.-'playcd by llie i .cgislat i ve I'ni’i)'. il in 
the working of the doi):xrt^jieiit, owing to (lie activities of 
the uon-cO’O:aerators. d lie facts Iia\ e a.!:ec)i .‘C't owt at 
lear-th in Chapter II. and need not be reiioated iicre. In the 
calmer atmosphere of the later years the department has 



offered feiror points of attack, thon.^h questions on political 
subjects are frerjisentlv asked and pressed home with sAippIe- 
rcentary qi)estic>ns. Tlic subject o? the administration of the 
backward tracts has iu-cn raised from time to time. The.se 
tracts consist of the district of Ansrul, which is entirely 
e.Kcluded from the Reforms and seven districts, the five consti¬ 
tuting the Chota Nagpur division with S:mtal-.,Parganas and 
Sambalnur, in wliich .Acts j'sassed hv the local Legislature 
shall, if the Gcvernor-in-Conncil so direct, not applv or shall 
aoply subject to such e.'rceptior.s or ■ modifications as the 
Governor mav ilunk fit, ai-d in which the powers of botl; the 
central and lot'al Legislate ire to make laws solely applicable 
to tlisse tracts are similarly restricted. The administration 
of Align] nno': he discussed in the Council without the 
sanction of tli:? Governor-, and hitherto the Council have not 
desired to disr.-iss it. A re.solution w.ns moved and carried 
in December 1.02" deraaiiiling tliat the notiiication dei.'larir.u^- 
the Santul Pargauas to be a backward tract should, be cancelled. 
This motion w.is prnnq.ited not only by a desiio to assimilate 
the system of administration in the district to tliaf in foi-ce in 
the bulk of ike province, but a.Go by resentmerit at the .-^rror'g 
action which the Deputy Commis.sioner had been forced to 
take <aga.iust iion-co-operation. Government, after full consi¬ 
deration, decided tlmt it wa.s impos.sible to meet the Council's 
views in riuy respect Another resolution wa.s moved in 
Augiisr. 192;) urging GovernTcont to witlulraw certain notifi¬ 
cations S'.' as iVi enable i.lic di.strict hoards of Ciiota Nagj'ur 
to elect their own cli-airmen. On this occasion tlie resolution 
was defcitCed. hr.: it '.va.s moved again in Febrnary 1927 and 
carried by a small majiu’ity. Government met tlie wislie^ of 
the Council to the e.vleut. of authorizing the, Manblmm district 
board to c-leot tb.eir own cliairnian. A similar re-'^oliition was 
moved in February 1927 with regard to the Sautal Parganas. 
which was al.so car.ricd by a. small nu!jnrity. Governmeut 
declined to give effect to tliis in .any way, since its actual re.sult 
would not only have been to bar the Deputy Commissioner from 
being chairman of the rur.ii board, but al.^o Lu alter completely 
the constitution of that hoard, which is still a district coimcil 
and not 'subject to oonular election. 

k) i. i. 

236. ~ -Owt ui.her matior ot great importance 

dealt with in ihe Political ilepartment has come before the 
Legislative vJon.icil bv wav of ro^.-oliitioii, namely, the que^cion 
of amalgamaliog the briva-speaidiig traers. A resolution was 
moved m Kovemiber 192.1 and carried without a division, 
recommending that the Orit^a-speaking tracts now under four 




dilTereiit provincial Governments, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, 
Bengal and the Central Provinces should be united under 
one Government. In view of this resolution and one which 
had been inoved in tlie old Imperial Council, just before the 
inception of the Reforms, the -whole fpiestion has been closely 
examined. In the autumn of 1924, a special commission of 
two officers was sent hv, tlie Govei'iiment of India to the 
districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam to ascertain on the spot 
the attitude of Oriya inhabitants of the Madi’as Presidency 
tov.-ards the question of the amalgamation of the tracts 
inhabited by them with Orissa. Other encpiiries were pursued 
in the tracts concerned in Bengal and tlie Central Provinces; 
and finally the financial question of the probable cost to the 
Govei’nment of Bihar and Oris.sa. if the Madras areas were 
transferred to this province, was examined. The matter was 
further debated in the Legislative .\s,seml-)lv in Februarv 
1927. 

The question is one which concerns three othei- provinoe.s 
and the Government of Bihar and Orissa cannot speak authori¬ 
tatively for these. But so far as the Oriss.a division is 
concerned, there is a strong feeling in favour of an United 
Orissa The cost of administration, liowever, of the Oriya 
tracts of Madras is so greatly in excess of tlie revenue of the.se 
tracts tliat tlie Government of Biliar and Orissa in its 
present financial straits would find it impossible tn undertake 
the burden. 

237. Superior control .-—In .so far as tlie political move¬ 
ments, with which' the local Goicraiiieut liave to deal, are 
parts of all-India movements and the steps taken in the 
province and in other parts of India liavc mutual icactions, 
the degree of control exerci.sed liy the Government m India 
is necessarily more close than in icgan! to other .<:ibjeot,s, 
Tims tlu' attitude to he adiuited t"'.vard.s tlie. non-co-operation 
nud Khilafat movement^ was dictated hy coudili'.'iis and 
circum.stances not special to this province. Bui, in the 
province s domestic ai'fair.s. althongii the Governmcul oi' Inma 
has to be kept informed of all mattci-.s of iniei cst or iiapoi'tauea, 
there ha.s lieen no marked measure of cointrol of tiio local 
GoverIimoiit’s autliority. 

SUaVEY AND SETTLE.MENT. 

238. Mcanina of “ SrltJemcnt ’'’.--The .-airvey imd ■ni.tlc- 
inent department uvals wiiii ail important survey an.; .-ait!!'- 
meut -work in the province, and wdth the pu'eparaHcu of .small 
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scale maps. In the greater part of tlie province the land 
revenue i.s permaneiitly settled, and consequently the Avork of 
survey and settloinent is not usually undertaken for or con¬ 
cerned with the assessment of land revenue as in other parts 
of India. Here “ settlement operations ” as a rule mean the 
preparation of maps and records-of-rights to secure to all with 
interests in land tlieir just rights, the decision of the disputes 
incidental to the |)reparation of the record and the settling of 
fair rents where this i.s applied for, 

239. Tenipor(n'iUj->etth?(l arm?. —The otily part.s in which 
the revenue is temporarily settled and settlement work includes 
land revenue assessment also are the district of Sambalpur, 
the greater part of the three coastal districts of Orissa, Bala- 
sore, Cuttack and Pnri. the Government estates, whei'e the 
State is the proprietor, and a. small number of petty estates, 
mainly those on the banks of the large rivers lialile to change 
their courses. The whole district of Angul i.s a Government 
estate and there are large Govorniricui, estates in the districts 
of the Santal Parganas, Singhldiiun. Puri. Cuttack and 
Palamau, and .smaller ones in nearly all other districts. 

240. Variety of I'enuncy Act.-i. —.Survey and settlement 
are conducted under the Tenancy Acts in force in different 
parts of the Provim-c, a ml the tenancy law is particularly 
complicated because it is not uniform. There are three main 
Tenancy Acts, tlic Jlciigal Tenancy Act in force in the three 
Bihar divisions, except tlie Santal Pnrganas district, a total 
of ten districts, the Ciiota Nagpur T'oimncy .\ct in the five 
districts of the ('hoia Nagpur division, and the Oris.sa 
Tenancy Act in tlm Ihres' disti-icts ol' Balasorc, Cuttack and 
Puri. The districts cif Samb.alpur, ti;o :^autal Parganas and 
Angul have each a sep.iratc t'..'nancy law of tlicir own. 

24.1. Method and lUKturr of si'^h nu-nt .—Settlement is 
taken up in blocks of tiob to 1.200 .‘^iiiiaro miles in successive 
years, and to comiilcic .all the st.ages in one hlc/ck takes about 
four years, the next !)l(i'..'b linisliing a \eai’ later. Where 
settlement includes lam! i'cvcnnc asscs.-'n'cnt tin.' cost is borne 
by Government, but in pcrniiiiicii! Iv-set i io:] areas t'nree-qii.-’.rter.s 
of the cost is recovej'cd from ilie laiallorils .ami ra.ivats in 
original settlements, and 'the avIioIc cijsr, it: revisiiai settlements. 

A detailed .suiu'ev on tlic sc, ale of I;' ' n,> !lic ;nile '.vill h;i',c 
l.-veeri comploteu ami a record-oJ -right,s ilw tin: y hole province 
oa_thc conclusion of the operariofis at ])i'e.sont. ii: progress iu 
Orissa, with the exception of n;i,stable di.ara areas along the 
banks of the larger Bihar rivers. 
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Revision survey and settlement has been done in two Bihar 
districts and in . the temporarily-settled areas, and is in 
progress in Ranchi and the Santal Parganas districts. 

The volume of work done by the settlement department 
since the province started may be judged from the following 
figures:— 


19:2—20. , insi-sv. 


A.rea t;urv»;'\*ed ... ... 20/)5S SMuare nii:e< 

of v.-liicl] ref-ords were final’y 27,.551 s<.j;:arc* miUis 
I>ubiii!ie(I. 

N’'L:inber oi tenancies for wiiir-Ji ■ 951,734 
rer.ts seiUed. ‘ 

ATno.,i:t of n-ni fjitled ... ^ Rs. 73,‘2l,S4l .. , 

The average annua] expenditure of ibe departnituU over 
both poriodb^ was 10^)4,000 

:245. 77//’ —1'lu' fiiU'.-oi.niel (;f tia' depart¬ 

ment is not a fixed one. '.rhe snperi'U* (•.Hirer.';, .Direc'tor of 
Land Kocoi’ds and Sottlcine!:' and ^'en'o- 

mcnl Oifif’eri- are (ioj.'ided temporarily iVoin i]»c cadi’e of the 
Indian, rrovincial aju! Snhordinatr Civil Scrvive.'^, the rest of 
the .scttleinont .staff, including some of tin-: Assistant Settlement 
Officers, consists entirely of temporary men appointed from 
year to ye'^r ns the woi’h rcqidres. Only ihe staa of the Sirrvev 
OfRea. vdiich conducts the traverse iht' mni-)-iuc!io.n 

of village maps and thiC ))reparntio[i ami rcjuvulncf ion of small 
scale maps, i.s perinaimnt. 

Effect of Tf'hf ctiEon. of mnerior re;;'/rc.h—The n.H'ect of 
the reformed constitution on. the aclual working of the (hmoarf- 
ment lias not heen vei-v l;’rgc. The reiaxarioii of the ••ontcnl 
by the (h’^vernnient of India lias been Ell cm a rc'ief Jh’fini the 
necessil V of explaining nrul justifying proie-rrs whirl) wav not 
always fullv unclerstriod by those not oir.yaizani '>f loca! ocmli: 
tio’is and from the uncertainty of inu . icuLion wiiiLh udAit 
throw out tlic provincial programiTiC. P,\v: [r i,;- do;;b:f;il if 
it has much affected citlior the principles or i]:c pi'ogrcss of 
the work. In original scttleinents some part or die feuds uscfl 
to be met from Imperial reveiuies, tlic b'ulgets vrero scrutinised 


!>,e05 .scusrv milc'S. 
7,717 square miles 

8H4,754 
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by the Government of India, and the inception of major settle¬ 
ments required their sanction. The details of revenue settle¬ 
ments were also .scrutinised clo.‘^ely. Tlie.se restrictions have 
been stopped. 

244. An attempt at attperior control. —The main question 
at issue between the local Government and the Government of 
India in recent years was that of the annual maintenance of 
settlement records which was urged by tr.e latter, and regarded 
as impracticable by the former. On tlii.s point the Govern¬ 
ment of India had already before the inception of tlie Eeforms 
given Way after the failure of an e.Kperiment on those lines 
in the temporarily-settled estates of Orissa. 

In one important m;xtter, hoxyever, tlie central Government 
has recently attempted to exercise their powers of control. 
The principles of land revenue .settlement in Ind.ia have not 
hitherto been reduced to statutory form, and althongb there 
had been since 1902 some demand from the public for sucli 
action the Government of India up to 1919 .steadily declined to 
accede to it. The Joint Select Committee of the Hou.ses of 
Parliament on the Government of India Bill were, however, 
impressed with the ob ji'ctious raised by mariv witnesse.s to the 
manner in which certain clns.ses of taxatint. can bo levir-i upoti 
the people of India by exe-mtivc action and made tlic following 
definite recommendation in paragraph 11 of their report “ T1 e 
Committee are of opinion that the time ba.s now come to enil)r;f]v 
ill the law the main principles by whiiii ibo land revenue is 
determined, the method of valuation, the pitch of asse.s.sn;eiit, 
the periods of revision, the graduation,of Oidiaiicement and the 
other chief proces,ses whicli touch tlie well ’-cing of the rcvc;iix 
payers. ” They considered that the system ••.boiild lie e.stablisb.e'.l 
on a clear statutory basi.s before ilic lime come.s when th? 
■subject of land revenue is tiansferred v> biiuistevs. Though 
directly coutraiy to their previous revenue jiolic'.’. the Govorn- 
mont of India felt bound to iulopt this 7C(.onu’:c!ulation .-ind 
most local Govcminents, fbougii not the Government of Bihar 
and Ori.ssa, have under pressure from the central Governmoni 
or local jniblic opinion .iUemrP-d to di'af: Bills to carry it, 
out. iMost of these attemras have been chortive. Tp ..Viiipivt 
last, the Government of India Irew th.e rifention of all hic.-'.l 
f'ovei'irment.s once more to the recrimmciui ition .and recorded 
their opinion that early cfiVn-ts .sho’tid now be nr.ule to intro'luco 
legislation in th.e local Councils to carrv it into effect. 'Lie 
reason which they gave for tailing this utep at the present 
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juncture was that the attitude of the Councils towards intro¬ 
ducing such legislation may afford evidence before the Statutory 
Commission. 

The local Government decided that the action desired by 
the Government of India could not be taken in this province. 
The recommendation of the Select Coinmittee was made in 
view of conditions obtaining in province.s where agricultural 
land is generally held on temporary settlement and where the 
conditions of cultivator.? and land tenure are fairly uniform 
over large areas. By far the greater jiortion of this province 
is permanently settled and in tlie remainder the level of rents 
is in most cases definitely regulated by statute. Legislation, 
therefore, could only apply to small and scattered areas, and 
the differences in teTiancy laws, in the nature of land tenures 
and in the development of cultivation in these areas are so 
great that any general legislation would bo inapplicable. The 
question of legislation to fix the principles of land revenue 
assessment is not a live issue in the province and the local 
Government felt that if they undertook such legislation they 
would merely raise an acrimonious controversy in Conni'il for 
no.purpose. 

Thi.s is the only imstance since the inception of the Mefornis 
in which the central Government hns sought to interfere vcith 
the policy of the local Government in the subject of land revenue 
and settlement. 

•2-15. Tha influence of ilie Legif-lnUre Covvril .—The Legis¬ 
lative Council have displayed a tendency to doubt the necessity 
of revision settlements and to approve of a permanent settle¬ 
ment of revenue in the tem]X)rari]\--.-\ttk’d esmtes of Orissa. 
The principal debates and motions on scitlcment have I'cen as 
follows. 

la 1021 the pianisioit of funds fpr (he OiLssa Settlement 
was rejected with the result that tiie st.art of that setl b-niL-nt 
was delayed, by a year and the revenue a.sses.sment ha.^ !;ot been 
completed Ity the exi)iry of the previo-us sottlemen.r. Tlii.s 


has meant 

;1 tipreci.-lhlc If);'..'-: 

of 

revenoa. L: 

1 the same 
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debated but withdrawn, and a motion to reject the provision 
for the Orissa Settlement was put to the vote and lost by 26 
votes to 20. 

In 1923 the provision for the start of the Ranchi revision 
settlement was rejected by 25 votes to 24, and a motion to 
reduce the settlement budget further by over 3 lakhs was lost 
bv 30 votes to 26. This if carried and given effect to would 
have completely dislocated the settlement work already in 
progress. 

In 1924 a resolution was carried by 34 votes to 29 that 
the revenue assessed in the settlement of Orissa now in progress 
should be made permanent. This resolution was not accepted 
by Government. 

In 1925 motions to reject the provision for the Orissa 
Settlement and the Santal Parganas were lost tiy 28 votes to 
22 and 28 votes to 21, respectively. A resolution for a lower 
enhancement of rents in the temporarily-settled estate.s of 
Orissa was moved but lost by 31 votes to 26. 

In 1926 a resolution to confer proprietary rights on the 
gaontias in the district of Sambalpur was moved and lost by 
the deciding vote of the President. These gaontias have 
ailready got proprietary rights in their own home farms, but 
are rent-collecting headmen so far as the tenants are concerned. 

In the same year a resolution to fix the revenue settlement 
in Ori-ssa for 60 years instead of 30 was moved and lost by 
33 votes to 21. 


• ,i.'n 1927 a motion to reject the provision for the start of 
the Ranchi Settlement w-as lost by 45 votes to 31. 

240. The use of the official block .—It can !tc seen that Init 
for Um vote of the official block, the activities of the settlement 
dtipart’iient would be almost at an end by now, and the land 
reveniie in Orissa would be permanent. The e-stifuated increase 
in land revenue, in Orissa is Rs. 6,()ti,!'ir!0 -wliilc the recent 
rovision settlement of Siimbalpur increa.scd the revenue by 
Rs. 1.00,000 as did that of the lat'ge Government estate in the 
Santa' Pargana.s which has jnst been cornpletcd. H.ad the 

“ ' ~ X o v/j. otjiv- v..y tixai,, j A tiicii. V , pi t*i. ix \ 

th'7 Vnole of this increase, whicii the provincial revenues sorely 
need, ^vould have been lost. 

. . . The uncertainty of future jjrogres.^..— 'Tor settlement 

WQi\v be done efficiently and econciiiicaliv liiere shouid be 


12 
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cl fixed programme whicli will e:ii])lo}- approxiniatelv the 
same number of offioers and staff. Tbe and staff mu.st 

be trained and sudden expansions result in ineflicicnev and 
higher costs, while snddon reductions mean the throwing out 
of employment of a large trained stair. t!ie waste of their 
training, and the deterioration if mol the complete loss of 
stores, instruments, forms, etc. Such a fixed programme is 
difficult to obtain under tiie present coiuHtions, and is likely 
to become more difficult, if the power of the r’ounoil is 
increased. 

The main question of tlie necessity of [periodical revi.sion 
settlements in areas w'nere the revenue is pormanently 
setned is one on whicli tlie T.egislative Council does not appear 
to agree with Govornmoiit. The liarassment and c(i.st of 
.settlement proceedings loom large in the vision of the members 
of the Council. The (hu'ernment as a.t prestmi constituted view 
witii apprebemsioii (lie dimeulLies of pi-eserviiig security of 
tenure and of cliecking rackrenting among a body of 
cultivators, of whom many are unaldt' to fight for their rights 
on eqr.al terms, except by liringiiig land records up to d;itc. 
Ttiey know well too the danger to the maintenance of haw 
and order, wlien ag^rarian relaticuis are uncertain ind 
disturbed. 


OTHER LA^!□ REVENUE AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


C'"8. The BofU'd of 7?crr/o//o—-Resides the important sub¬ 
ject just dealt Avitli, which requires a v.’]io]e*time officer of the 
Indian Civil Service fo-r its detadlod conti'ol, tliere are a numhor 
of other matter.s com.inL' ninler th.e gre-'.^rn] l-cc'd of laml r^wenuo 

c‘onne'.'r(''| t!;erc wit in 'ri:cse. like 


a d n 1 i (1 i s t r a. t i o n, o ^ ■ eh- s c ! v 
surveys and settlemeiu., ai' 
rjeveiiuo, but this .oiiti’o] i: 
achninistrativc and cv^Hvirivc : 
and their snbordinides, 


uTuicr the wmti 


of tl;o Ihsard of 


exiV'iTv'd through t!ie general 
;oy,,r (’ccuni-'S!oners. t’o^ectors 


y49. A cfAlprtd>)} n; hiyrr. T: Ve. — Jfi;e Toard 

of laweniv'' is thus rcsponsilne, suh.jc'd to th-e orders of Cnvorn- 
mem:, for the asscs^^rnent and codocMon of land revenue; The 
assc.ss^ioiit is T'jcrnrancntlv fixed h-e- n-rf of 

province. But ^vitbln the 'Reforms period rhere has hapoenod 
to fa.ll the revision of. the land roveeue in tlie (vro most 
imjiortant ternporarily-.^ettled area.s. th.c Or.i.^^sa coa.^'t dh-trirt.s, 
and Sainbalpur, miutei'S which have alreadv been dealt with. 
A certain amount or otlier work uialcr tliis head is always 
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coining forv\’ard from accretions to or diluvion from the estafes 
situated on the banks of the large rivers of the province. The 
administration of the I'.states Partition Act, enabling proprie¬ 
tors to subdivide their estates and to apportion the land 
revenue on the new estates so formed is an important function 
of the Board, which is the final apjiellate authority. The 
collection of the land revenue demand requires considerable 
attention, though the system has been in operation so long that 
few points of great importance arise now a-days. 

250. Crown land:- and governmevt and wardi- estates .— 
The Board is, too, the controlling authority for the colonization 
and disposal of Crown lands and the alienation of land revenue, 
matters of small importance in this province, and for the 
management of government estates, i.e.. lands in which the 
State is proprietor. These are fairly extensive and their 
management presents problems of some magnitude. A kindred 
subject is the development of mineral resources, which are 
found in government property, and this subject has special 
constitutional importance, since it is governed by rules made 
or sanctioned by the Secretary of Stede. The Board again in 
its capacity as Court of Wards is responsible for the mauage- 
ment of estates voluntarily surrendered to its care or taken 
toder it during ininority, lunacy or other incapacity. To 
these’may bo added estates attached under order of Court. 


251. Collection of loans^ local cess and other demands .— 
Another function is the collection of land improvement and 
agricultural loans, though the distribuCon of these Iveing, as 
a ride, intimately connected with famine relief i.s administered 
directly by Government through tlie b'cal olTioors. TIio Board 
has charge of the as.sc.ssment and cobrH ti'Mi of Iccal cc.ss, the 
proccocls of which form the main part of the resouicc.s of the 
distiMc^t boards. Thi^ function arises froiv; the fact tli.it the 
collection is made largely along with, .'iul by tlin same 
mach.iuery as, the colicction of land I’evcuae, wliile the assess¬ 


ment defiouds on close knowledge of la 
economies which the .Hoard oi.itains th roe 
settlement and survey and through itr. a 
meat and wards’ estates. The last sat'; 
the Tiurview of tlii'i ic fUo .i/ir..,.!.' 
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252. Scope of this section .—The general duty of keeping 

Government informed on the ^vo^king oi the tenancy laws and 
of advising Government on their ainernlment, which is also 
imposed on the Board of Eevenue is sulTicicntly important to 
merit a separate section. There is no need to describe in 
detail in what way this wide Held, in whicli the Board operates 
under the control of the local Goverciiient in the Kevenue 
department, has been admini.stered in the last sixteen years 
or even in the Reforms period of seven years. Broadly it may 
be said that the administration has cuntimied on much the 
same lines as before, and without loss of efficiency. It will be 
enough to state the aspects of the administration in whicli the 
Legislative Council lias shown an interest and to indicate what 
attitude was adopted, and to refer briclly lo the degree of 
control exercised by the GovernnuMit of India aiul tlie 

Secretary of State. 

253. 77o' Counrii's aitaeks on the hind revenue aoeuc^.— 

The hrst point on which it is necessary to touch is the attack 
made on the agency for the adrai: istration as a wliole. On 
the recommendation of the first Council Government appointed 
in 1321 a Retrenchment Committee, v/hich among other 
matters examined the need for the B<xii’<! of J^evenue and for 
the Commissioners. The ivnommendat inn was {]\:\r the 

Commissioners should be ahol islicd and llu- B'.Mi’d strong! iiimed. 
Government were not able to ai'cTj)!. this reconunmidat icm. 
The further attacks on the omploymvMit of Commissioners; 
whose functions in general aflmiiiistration arc as in:,’Ci‘tant 
as those in the land revenue adminisi ioPion, will be deiailed 
elsewhere. The Board itself has escaped direct attack, and it 
does not appear that tlc'^^’c is any demand bu- the tinundV-'' «>f 

its judicial powers to tiic (Mvil side .of ilie: High nv 

generrilly for the curiaihiumt of irs fn' 'lions. 
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date of the auction, yet .^ave in very exceptional circumstances 
the sale once made hy auction i.s final. It was pronosed to 
permit any per.«on interested in the e.state an brought to sale 
to get tlie sale set aside by depo.siti_ug tlie arrears together with 
a small penalty. tMich a ehaiige, introduceil merely to protect 
a few indolent or incompetent proprietors from the con.sequence.s 
of their failings., would have rendered all such sales speculative 
and grcatlv diminished tne stimulus to punctual payment. 

253. The Coiinril nr,d the mnvaornipnt of governmevt 
estates. —The steps tahon from time to time to .secure adequate 
rents from tenants of urban government estates have excited 
some oppo.sition in tlie C'onncil, but the Council as a whole has 
recognized their propriety. In the 1928 session a budget cut 
.was'inoved to raise tlie question of a general enhancement of 
agriculturai rents in a large government estate in Orissa. This 
it is proposed to carry through by amicable agreeuK.mt with 
the termnts. The mover of the cut had already atremped to 
disturl) the harmony of the proceedings in the locality, and now 
tried to secure the support of the Council. It was possible to 
show that th.e terms offered by Government were very reasonable, 
^nd the mover Vvas hardly able to secure the backing of his 
fellow Congressincri, while the rest of the Coimcil gave him 
no support. 

256. Mhrcrah- in (jocernment estates. —The chief mineral 
resources found in government estates are the iron-ore f(f 
Singlibhum and the mica of Hazaribagh. Practically all the 
c'cai, by far the mo.^t important item in the mineral wealth 
©f the pi’ovince, lies in private estates. The iron-ore of 
Singhbhum assumed great importance during the closing yi'ars 
of flio war and imniiv.iiately afterwards, as tliorc was evidence 
of a .strong cumpetit i -u ammig existing or potential companies 
to draw on the largo supplies. The iron and steel industries 
wc!’!'. however, among the fii'st to suffer from the po.st-war 
depi'-.s,'-.ion, and. but for tl:e help afforded by tlie tariff, they 
would lia>e in all rirobability collapsed. Tlie do[')ro.s,'^ion 
grea:ly reduced the importance of the raw material commanded 
by (.devornrijciit. Simiiarly for mica the war demand produced 
a t’cmeudous boom, f-dlowod by a tcirqiorary .slump, wliicli lia.s 
now passed away. Council in the iir.'^t year' of its existence 

■disr 'c.ycd iiuercct in these among other mineral resources 
of ilic jiroviiirc, and a. long, iliougli somewliat rambling ilei.'ate 
qeeurco.'l in t.liO 1921 autumn session on a resolution recommend¬ 
ing rile appointment of ,a committee to examine tlie possibilities 
ot development. Go',o'jimem supported tiie resolution which 
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was carried and the comniittee was appointed in 1022. Owing 
largely to the slump it failed to make any useful suggestions 
in regard to development, but directed iriost of .its attention 
to schemes for enlarging tlie opportunities for ti'aining Indians 
for mining careers. 

257. The Mica Miving Bill .—The oidy oilier intervention 
in this sphere that the Council has made is in respect of the 
Micti Mining Bill which was introduced by Government in 
1927 and came up for later stages in Jannary 1928. The Rill 
was designed to checl< theft of mica and dealing in mica, which 
is certainly stolon, irntil a clieck is applied. Government are 
unable to enforce proper scientihe mining, and so get rid of 
methods, which waste the deposits and oliliterate the surface 
traces of the minera,!. The Member of Government in charge 
of the Bill was able to show tliat twice as much mica came iiito 
the market as the returns of raising sliowod that the mines w’ere 
producing, and that the proportion had been steadily rising 
for ton years. In spite of this demoiistral ioii of the notorious 
fact that traffic iu stolen mica is rife, the Council declined 
even to allow the Bill to go to a Select Committee. They 
appeared to believe that the Bill wiis designed to pi’otcct the 
larirc European mining companies at the expense of the sniall 
Indian miner and dealer, though, since the Member's spcecli 
elicited no reply whalever.from the op[)osition I'enches, it is not 
on record on wha.t grounds the Bill was thrown out. Its defeat 
has undoubtedly delivered a severe Idowyto tlie industry, ha.s 
deprived the public purse of a considerable amount of royalties, 
and has jeopardized tlie production of a eonuaoditv, which 
was found essential to the su.ccessful nroscciuion of the VCar. 

25S. The wards' —Tlie management ni wards’ 

estates has evoked a fair a,mount (ii iiit.eresf.. in the Coiineil. 
In li'c2l a rc.solution was mo\rai rccouiTiionflihy; ilie ;uu''‘dnLincrit 
of suitable non-of!k‘iaI Indians as managar;,. Governniont 
a.ccci)ted tim re.solution ,wbile poijiting o.i! lim.t they were 
already so appointed. In tlm snm«;j \ear the Council tricdi to 
interfere in the afniirs of tiie ricnest ua-iia's' estate Viudor 
majiagement, that of the mad Malmrani of BCviali. .4 j’csoJii- 
tion, urging Government to appoint a cojiuaiuC-e or LtuCain 
nawied members of tlie Couiicir to emfuire irdo tlie ermdition 
of the Maharani and tlie adminis: ration of her oiate was 
strongly opposed by Government In..;L vvas Ld.luied l^y a large 
majfirity. Government declined o appf.)ii.t, ilie propm-cd 
com nittee, being foctihed in their cheisiou by a coiTuviunicarion 
frozn Ilis Highness the Malmiaija of ELmares, wIlo took grave 
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objection on behalf of ))i.s fajnHy to the .suggested inquisition 
on his kinswoinaii. In lO'J,") a, fiirther attack was made on the 
mana"'ement of the sanno estate. This time it arose cat of 
a somewhat petty (lisiintc l)Ctwce.u rlie manager and the 
Swarajist members rr,’ th.e local nmidcipality. Again the 
recommendation n'ls fin’ a committee containing a majority 
liicelv to sec eye to eye ■..-ith tlic mover, if the enquiry was taken 
up. "The Council had the good semse to reject the resolution 
by a large majority. It is nigewin'tliv that the criticism of 
the management of wards’ ostate.s lia.s been almost wholly 
confined to the sijigle estate of Rettiah Avhicli is managed 
mainly bv Europeans, and is situated in an area specially 
atlected by the non-cooperation movenicnt. 

259. The- Coiin.nl iinn local cg.<:< rind other viUcellnneovs 
collections .—The only point on which the Council has pre.^sed 
for action in regard to the collection of local ccss has liceii in 
the matter of directing coercive action against the actual 
defaulters among a body of co-sharers leaving those who have 
already paid their quota untouched. A resolution advocating 
this was adopted by the Council in 1025,. but after an elaborate 
enquiry it was found that no real liardship existed. An 
atteujpt was made in 1026 to relie'.e la.nc]l\olders from the 
lew of cess on profits- olitained from h-c cultivation. The 
Council, as a whole, sliowod little sympathy with the ro.solutiou 
whicli was rejected. 

''S'Jic working of the Public Deiiiamls Iiecoverv A.ct ba.s 
twice Occupied the attention of the Coiincil. A resolution was 
moved in 1921 urgirig that the olTicers entrusted witli it.s 
working should be in^;i'Ucted, to proceed first bv puttiiiu^ ii]) the 
immovable properties of a defaulter tc. sale, imfore attaching 
movable property, 'i ia- Council drci’iicd to siipport the 
resolution. In 1025 a .''’ivaie Ifill tfi .c.nrnd tlic Act itseP’ was 
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r'’'.stitntion^a.i'c ample. In niMctice scai’c.Ty one per cent, of 
the demands are found to be invalid. Tiie Bill was circulated 
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for opinion and condemned by every officer, who had ever had 
experience of the working of the Act. A motion to refer it 
to a Select Committee was rejected in Angnst but on its 

reintrodnetion in September 1927, the same motion was carried 
by a narrow majority. The report of tlie Select Committee 
has not yet been brought before the Council by the private 
member in charge of the Bill. If the first part of the Bill ever 
becomes law, those who habitually delay paying their just 
dues to Government and local bodies will benefit at the expense 
of the citizen who meets his obligations promptly. The second 
part, whieli seeks to enlarge the power of the appellate 
authority to make restitution, is less open to objection. 

260. Superior control .—In the sphere of admini.stration 
dealt with in this .section the control of the Government of 
India and Secretary of State has never been close, exceiit in the 
matters of Crown lands and of mining lea.ses. The first is of 
no importance in this province. The second was the subject 
of discussion between the central and local Governments in the 
early years of the Reforms period, when there were prospects 
of large developments in iron and steel production. The local 
Government contended that the lea.se of large tr;icts of iron¬ 
hearing land to existing concerns, beyond their roa.sonalile 
requirements for future developments deprived Govcrnmcnl 
of the advantage tliat incren.sc(l comj;etitinn might lu'ing in 
the shape of larger royalties. It was further urgeii that the 
nia.xiimtm royalty allowed under the statutory rules, prescribed 
by the Secretary of State, was too ktw, and that in other 
resp^ects tlie standard forms of lease did not sufficiently protect 
the State against the lessee. On all these points llic cOiiten- 
tions of the local Government wer.:' generally acce}Ucd after 
di,5cu.ssion. 

The local Govermnent .still believe that tlie existing methods 
of fixing royalties are too rigid and that tliey do tiol secuia 
to the local Government an adequate rcttirn from their mineral 
property. They have, therefore, advocated the dcleg-.-itirin to 
the I'X'ai Government of a discretion to fix differentia I raies nf 
royalty for new mineral (,'oncessions .-locorrling to ihe riehness, 
aocessiltility etc. , of the deposits. 

They also hold that tlie control of tlie ectitral liovi-rnment 
over the manner of settlement of mining concossioiis might 
with advantage" bo relaxed and a larger discretion in the 
selection of les.see3 be given to the local Governments which 
are in diiv-ct touch with local mining conditions. The o.'.istinp; 
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rules of the Government of India eomnel the local Governments 
to grant concessions to the first applicant in the field save in 
very exceptional circumstances. But the local Government 
consider that they can vseenre better lessees, better exploitation 
of their mineral resources and a better return to the State if 
they are allowed discretion to settle mining concessions by a 
svstem of selection after competitive tender. 

TENANCY LEGISLATION. 

261. The tenancy latre .—Bihar and Ori.ssa has advanced 
further than many provinces in India in providing by tenancy 
legislation that cultivators shall enjoy security of tenure and 
protection against unconscionable demands for rent. Five 
different tenancy laws are in force in different parts of the 
province, subject to the reformed constitution, while the 
excluded di,strict of Angul has it.s own code. The major 
principles of tenancy law are now fixed. While the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, now over 40 year.s old, requires to be brought up to 
date, tfie amendments needed are not mattems of fundamental 
principle. Nevertheless, the period 1920 to 192.S sliow.s a 
steadily increasing activity • in tenancy legislation in the 
Legislative Conncil, though this activity has been almost 
wholly infructuous. - 

2G2. The Bihar Tenancy Bill .—The mo.st important piece 
of legislation initiated by the local Government has been the 
.Bihar Tenancy Bill. The cour.se of settlement operations in 
Bihar made it apparent by 1918 that the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, passed in ISS5, and amended in ISO's and 1900. still 
required revision in certain respects to adapt it to inode.rr 
conditions and ascertained facts. After an inve.stigation 
extending over two years an amending Bill was prepared bv 
tlic local (loverntiient in 1920, Imt, in deference to the 
argument that legi.slation ari'eciing millions of the population 
shouh. be jiostponed for tlu! consi<h ration tif the reformed 
Council, Govcrnine.nt wili.'drew the Bill. Simnltaneonsly 
with the formation of tim new t'oiiiKil a small hut insistent 
raiyats’ party began to make itself lieaivi in Xorth Bihar arid 
a prominent meml'er of timl party tiiolc a;i early ottnnrtnnity 
in the anttmiii se.'sion iif ingj to move a resolution for the 
apypointment of a mvitig (winTnissiim t'l etiqiiire into the 
grievances of the raiyctts tliriuiulinut tlie prcivince. Tl;e local 
Government welcomed the opportiuiitv of bringing np again 
the question of amending the 'Bcngai Tctia.iicv Act, Imt the 
landlords were alarmed at tlic motion wliiih wa.s the first 
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open attack in the Conncil upon tlieir position. After nego¬ 
tiations all parties agreed to a modified resolution recommending 
the appointment of a committee to consider what amendments 
were necessary in the Bengal Tenancy Act. A committee 
containing representatives of landlords, tenants and official 
experts sat in the autumn and winter of 1921 and produced 
a Bill, based on the Government Bill of 1920, wliich was 
introduced by Government in the Legislative Council as the 
Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1922. The report of the 
committee was not unanimous aud there were already plain 
indications of the differences l)etween landlords' and tenants' 
parties which afterwards became so acute. But the Bill had 
the' general supj)ort of Government as indicating the lines 
upon which an equitable compromise might be reached 
and the lengths to which Government would go to secure such 
a settlement. The Bill Avas on tlie whole favourably received 
in the Council and was referred to a select committee in 
March 1922. The proceedings ox the select committee deve¬ 
loped into a struggle between tlie landloiThs' and raiyats' 
parties and it became iiicreasingly apparent that in spite of 
all the attempts of Government to secure a comru’omise, there 
was a residuum, on whieli the opj)osing pailies were 
irrecoiu.ilable. Wlum tlu' eonunittec finally reported to tlie 
Council, only fiv(‘ out ot niiieieeu members signed (lie report 
without reserve, and there' wen' thirteen notes of dissent. 
Tlie main issues on wbicii the opposing interests could not 
agree were— 

(a) liie recognition of the riglU. of tra.n.'^i’er in raiyats’ 
holdings, 

(fe) the respeetivp rights of landlord ami tenant in 
trees r)n vaivats' I'loldings, and 
(c) the privileges (A proprietors in lands in liieir own 
rlirccf posscs-i-)!i. 

The local Governmenl, lu un endeaviriir to '^'.‘eure tlu' 
landlords’ agreoineiit. to a recogndrion of the rniyats’ claims 
on the fir.st two points somewhat relnctaidly eonst'iiled to 
substantia! eoimessious in favmir ox the landlxM'ds on tlie third 
point. But even these coiicessions friiled in hidug tiu' jxni’ties 
together. .Vegotiations cfjntinned between the Gf.vornment 
aiid the twu [Xn.rLie.s I'iglii through [he cohl weather of 1922- 
23, and hnih His lA’celicncv die Viceroy and TIis i'.xcelleiuw 
the Governor everted their iuflueiice to secure a reasonable 
compromise. All tiuc-e efforts were Avrecked over dua dispute 
regarding tlie landlord’s right of pre-emption vxlien a raiAmt 
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desires to transfer his interest. While the landlords’ party 
was in a position to secure an occasional majority on particular 
issues, neither party was sufficiently strong to impose its will 
unaided upon the Council, and Government, having reserved 
their Bill specially for the consideration of the representatives 
of the people in the Reformed Council, woidd not lend their 
support to an amended Bill upon which there was not a subs¬ 
tantial agreement. The local Government, therefore, were 
compelled, on the 16th March 1023 to withdraw their Bill, and 
the Bill has since then been held in abeyance. The question 
was revived in the Council in August 1924, and the Government 
then stated that they would not undertake legislation unless 
either the differences between the two parties liecame so acute 
as to compel their intervention, or there wa.s evidence of a 
strong desire on the part of all concerned to make up their 
outstanding differences and a reasonable expectation of attain¬ 
ing an amicable .settlement. I’p to this stage lioth parties had 
left it to Government to take the initative in propounding 
legislation. But in the new Council in 1924 a j)arty of twelve 
Swarajists were present and to this the remnant of the raiyats’ 
par'ty attached themselves. This combination ushered in a new 
stage in which the initiative passed to the private member. 
Five non-official members, mostly attached to the Swaraj party, 
introduced in March 1925 a Bill pi’ofes.sedly dr.ifted in the 
raiyats’ interest. It was a one-sided measure and was, there¬ 
fore, unlikely to meet a better fate than its predeces.sor. The 
landlords did not oppose its introduction but made their attitude 
clear from the first and sul>.sequejitly strongly opposed the 
motion for reference to select cormnittee. The dehate was 


adjourned till the next session, when tlio promoters of the Bill 
wore heavily defeated on a il'vi.sion at Avhicb Government 
refn.sed to support a Bill whi'b nriored no chance of an amicable 
agreement, ft was apparent, liowever. thitt time must bo on 
the side of compromise and !;,ut tlie landlords' party must 
ultimately tnodify their unyic-liing attitude. The Swarajists 
have now been rctiamed the (’■•.a-.'TOss ;>arty and lane completely 
.•di.-'orbed the raiyats' party. Tiny.- command Sume 3S votes in 
a bouse of litb and have, retrea...d to the attack, reintroducing 
the Bill in Sepleni'ocr 1927. In,ring the doI)are the landlords 
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policy of inaction and at the in.''...::t e of Governmecjt the Council 
agreed that the raiy;us’ Bill ,<i,'mhl be referred to a .select 
committee on the understani'- c tlm'; ilie laiuUords would be 
given an opr/'i'f,unity to into v a Bill of tlieir own w'hich 
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shmil.i form rn.-rf rom-o,of compromise. 

ncconIi!iu-lv the .select committee 

on till' r:iiv;il-’ -'Iioni'l not .-^if iiruil tiie landlords liad 

intmdMeed't'liidi- iliH. ■'HKi coiiM he con.sidered togrether. 

^ m'e t urn (hn.•rnment Imv.- n>eeived notice.of two Bills, a 
Hill t’mni (If Of (he ranafs and a Bill drafted hv 
Ihe '1 imllords, l?->(li Bills, and in particular the landlords’ 
Bill are still niKoinpromisiiift in character and outwardly at 
am-'mlcirtl, |iaili.'s arf as Oi- from ,in agroommu as ti.ey 
in It is iio.ssiMi'. imwever, tJiat altJioiip'h both .sides 

W now formnlaied their demands in an extreme form, they 
arc aetiiallv in a more amenahlo temper than on previoii.s 
occasions. 

0(5:3 Othi r (:>n'rniw»'nl nr^i^^i/rry .— liie only other tenancy 
Bills introdiuvil hy (iovernnKMit Iiave been 

(1) a small PmU to amcutl j.‘cri.ain provisions of the Chota 
' \j.|,vj>ur rciiani'\‘ .Vet. relating to tlie jurisdiction 
of 'revenne ami civil conrls wliic.-h was pa.ssed 
witl'.on.i serious diincuUy in 19'24; 
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The Chotn. Teni.ire HoUiers' vSeparate Rant 

Account Bill was introrlncer! tn s^ive ivlief (o tenure-holders 
whose estates are liable to ho soi<l up for anvars of rent ineiirred 
bv their co-sharers. Tho Bill was riroulated for opinion in 
1925 and was nljnost univcrsa.lly cfjudcuined as iinpraoticnhle. 
The Council also was p’enerally opposci.l to the Bill and it was 
withdrawn on Government niidei-takinp t<j explore aJternative 
measures of allevialinp: tho grievances of the teiiu'’e-holders. 
Govermnent were iinaiile to tinil a satisfactory remedy, and tlie 
author reintroduced the same Bill in j02fi. It lapsed on the 
dissolution of tl^e Coiuiei!, but was immediately reintroduced 
in 1927, when the luwv Gomual was elected. A motion to refer 
it to select committee was defeated, b'ul ilie author pave notice 
that he would introduce it afresh at tlu^ January session. TJo 
failed to do so only because of the boycott which wa.s deed.-ired 
during that session by the Swaraj jXirty. and ]u< avowed 
attitude is that he will continue to reijitrocha.'e tlie Bill, 
uxiworkable,as ii is, untii .sucii time as (ioveiaimoun wiiomsei'o-s 
devise a remedy for his grievances. 


:265. Effect of the n jonner] r<- isi/tution .—Tiie history of 
the Biliar Tenancy Bills furnishes the clearest iliu.-tratiou of 
the efl’ect which the reformed Goiiucii lias had upon tenaucy 
legislation. Tlie most marked feawires are that the boitunive. 
Iui5 for the present passed from Givvernnirut to tlie .Ticai-fcm *ial 
benches and that it lias i;oeome invreasinyiy dilTiridl t-.- oovw 
important remedial legislation, whi«di will l>e fair io a.!!. It 
can be stated that four-llitlis of tlic nouoOicial in.-mriers are 
definitely either '' pro-raivat '' or ' Jrudioi’^; ” md 'wh^sr- 
a compromise is reacheii between flicsc discorJaTU (Jenann.-. 
there is ii';) ehaiu;e for Guvnrnmeiit to pas.-: s ' 
of moderate tone which v;.'uid be ur.acrc[u.abh 
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Council, the Congress party, has adopted as a political move, 
the most extreme claims of the raiyats, aud at present balances 
the votes of those who are inclined to uphold the landlords’ 
cause. 

The pas.sing of the initiative from the executive Govern¬ 
ment has been marked by an increasing number of private 
Bills. Such attempts at legislation have up to date been in- 
fructuous. Most of the private Bills have been crude and 
ill-conceived efforts which have proved on examination to be 
unworkable; and many of them seem to have been put forward 
by members more from a desire to show their constituents that 
they are up and doing than from any intention to press the 
Bill to a conclusion. Some of them have been marked by irres¬ 
ponsibility and a readiness to meddle Avith difficult problems in 
a superficial and lighthearted way, which contains an element 
of danger for the future, when the restraining hand of an 
executive Government with wide rcA-enue experience may have 
lost its present force. In other cases, such as the Cliota 
Nagpur Tenure Holders’ Separate Rent Account Bill, the wea¬ 
pon of the private member’s Bill has been used not so much to 
introduce legislation as to put repeated pressure on the Govern¬ 
ment to solve a problem, which is of only local and personal 
importance. 

266. Control by tha central Government .—This control has 
not yet led to any difficulty chiefly becau.sc legislation of real 
importance has not reached the stage of final shaping. Under 
the existing rules for referring to the Government of India 
proposed amendments, which may crop up at the stage when the 
Council is considering the report of a Select Committee, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to obtain the fle.xibility which is 
required to get throiigli a Bill affecting strongly opposed in¬ 
terests only to be reconciled by compromises of great delicacy. 
It is to be hoped that some means can be devised to relax the 
present control over a highly technical and purely localized 
class of legislation, before the Council is again in a position 
to deal with the final stages of an important Tenancy Bill. 

FORESTS. 

267. 'L'ke functions of the department .—The primary func¬ 
tions of forest administration. are to preserve tliosc forests 
which are esse'htial on climatic or physical grounds, to conserve 
and develop commercially forests which arc a valuable source of 
timber, and to supply the immediate requirements of the local 
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j^ricultural population while safeguarding the forests for the 
benefit of their future descendants. The forests under the 
control of the State are accordingly divided into two main 
classes: firstly the reserved forest.s comprising those whose 
preservation is economically or physically essentia], and these 
iare administered with a view to bringing in the maximum 
revenue compatible with sound provision for the future; 
s^ondly the protected forests which are run primarily to supply 
tie demands of the local population. 

In Bihar and Orissa the scope of the Forest department is 
more limited than in any other province in India. While 
t'wrenty-three per cent, of the total area of India is State forest, 
pnly four and a half per cent, of the area of Bihar and Ori.s,sa 
is fonret controlled by Government. The reason for this is that 
the pettnanent settlement of 1793 gave to the landed proprietors 
the ownership of the great majority of forests, and the State 
has no control over these. The foressts controlled by the Forest 
department, therefore, are only those which lie in the scattered 
Government estates in Palamau, Singhbhum, Puri, Hazaribagh 
and the Santal Parganas. The area is small, as the table below 
shows,' and the possibility of extension remote. 
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■28S. Advance rtuuh from 1912 to I9f?n .—Even within those 
narrow limits the deve!o]nnont.of forest con.oervancy w.-i.s much 
retarded until this province was .separated from Bengal. Few 
of the forests were worked under intensive modern workinu 
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seriously interfered with its efficiency. In spite of tlie inter: 
ruption caused by the War, considerable procuress Avas made 
between 1012 and 1020 and the revenue from forests rose 
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between those years from about four lakhs to nearly eight lakhs,, 
while the expenditure rose from three and a fifth lakhs to over 
five lalvhs. 

Between the end of the War and the creation of the first 
reformed Council in 1920 the foundations of further advance 
were laid by strengthening the superior staff and by recruiting 
an increased number of Indians with a view to the gradual 
Tndianization of the department. The number of Imperial 
Service officers w-as raised in 1919 from eight to thirteen, v/hile 
the number of Provincial Service officers W'as raised from eight 
to eleven. Subsequently the. strength of the two Services was 
fixed at seventeen and eight. 

269. Prohlerrif! at the inceftion of the Reforme. —At the 
date of the Reforms then the principal problems confronting the 
administration of Government forests were {a) the completion 
of the work of bringing all State forests under modern working 
plans; (6) the development of-forest communications; (c) the 
provision of measures to secure the health of the staff; and 
{d) the development of research and the utilization of sxihsidiary 
forest products. 

270. The denudation of the Chota Nagj^ur 'plateau .— 
Another most important problem awaited, and still awaits, 
solution, namely, the problem of the wastage of private forests 
and the consequent rapid denudation of the Chota Nagpur 
|)late.au’. The forests in Chota Nagpur belong mostly to private 
owners. They liave been recklessly wasted for more than half 
a century, partly owing to the indebtedness and improvidence 
i>f the landlords, 'who sell their forests to contractors for 
immediate profit, partly owing to the wasteful exorcise of forest 
rights by the villagers. The con.sequent denudation of the 
catchment areas of important rivers is belicvcil • to have 
■•iccentuated in its turn the periodic floods to wliicl! the coastal 
tracts of Orissa are subject. Although Govenimeiit have no 
rontrol over private fojijsts, they could jiot view thi.s progressive 
de.struction without ari.xiety, and in l!)09-i0 the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment proposed to legislate to irrovide for the preservation of 
private forests and to secure the afforestation of w.iste lands 
]iot 'owned by Government. Tiie Government of Bilmr and 
Orissa, however, had to drop the Bill in 1914 nvsung to the 
opposition to Government interference with private rights. 

271. The attitude of the Legi.elative Council. —The Tore.st 
department was one of the first to come under a strong fire of 
criticism in tl;o Council. In 1921 Government de.sired to 
inaugurate a ten years’ programme of construction for the 
proper housing of the forest staff. The scheme was essential 



to prevent the high casualties caused by the unhealthy 
^&Qundings in which they work. A motion was brought 
j^i^'ard in the budget debates of 1921 to reduce the provision 
71,600 under this head by Es. 40,000. After some 
'Sfehate the motion was rejected by 37 votes to 12. In the 
fellp-wing year a motion to reduce a similar provision by 
Es;’20,000 was carried by 20 votes to 17, and in the same session 
libe Council reduced the provision for superior staff by Rs. 20,000 
as 'aiprotest against the over-staffing of the department with 
Imperial officers, and because they considered that the profits 
of thejdepartment were not commensurate with its expenditure. 
Qn this occasion every non-official member of the Council voted 
ilg^ijasi; Government. In 1923, the Forest budget passed with- 
Otttipommerit, but in 1924 began an attaclc which has been 
repeated from year to year upon the general policy of forest 
protection and the consequent restrictions upon public use of 
the forests. In 1924 a resolution was moved and carried urging 
that free removal of forest produce from the protected forests of 
Singhbhum should be allowed. As the rules for the protected 
forests permit the tenants concerned to remove the produce of 
these forests free for their own domestic use, the resolution 
was not based upon a real grievance, but was merely a handle 
for a general attack upon the policy of protection and restric¬ 
tion of rights. This attack was repeated in the discussion 
upon the budget. In the'August session of 1925 a resolution 
that an enquiry should be made into the grievances of the people 
living near the Chota Nagpur forests regarding the use of fuel 
and building materials was defeated. In February 192(3 a 
resolution was- moved suggesting that the reserved forests in 
Samhalpur should be thrown f)pen to the inhabitants for grazing 
and removal of fuel. In spite of the fact that the residents 
of Sambalpur possess greater facilitjes for grazing and obtain¬ 
ing forest produce than the residents o'T any other district in 
the province, the resolution was carried against Government 
liy one vote. Govormnent did not consent to take any action 
upon this vote, but it is a sufficient illustration of the general 
and unreasonable prejudice whicli exists with regard to any 
restrictions on grazing and forest produce. 


JL i.ic rjuluLiuiL ux L'iir j^iOuxtriJ-L vix n Ijuo ajwu 

progressed any further under the reformed Government. The 
attempt to persuade landlords to enter into agreements with 
Government for the protection and management of their forests 
has produced little result., GovernmcTii. therefore, inve.sti- 
gated once more in 1924 the question of introducing special 
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legislation to secure the necessary control. But the repeated 
attacks on forest policy in the Councils of 1924 .and 1925 and 
the proceedings of a special conference with the landlords, held 
at Ranchi, forced them to realize that it would be impossible 
to carry such legislation in the present uninformed state of 
public opinion. They decided, therefore, tl:at the only method 
of safeguarding essential areas was to acquire the forests com¬ 
pulsorily! They accordingly proposed to undertake a ten-year 
programme of acquisition, costing about ten lakhs of rupees. 
For this object a provision of Rs. 1,07,000 was included in the 
budget estimate for 1927-28. This was decisively rejected by 
the Council by 55 votes to 33. 

The general attitude of the Council to forest policy and to 
the Forest department is undoubtedly hostile. This is partly 
due to genuine ignorance, a failure to appreciate the benefits 
of well conserved forests, and an unwillingness to look to the 
future. The raiyat sees in forest conservancy merely inter¬ 
ference with his liberty and the landlord generally sees only 
that it will deprive him of a convenient way of raising ready 
cash by cutting down his forests. Tt may be said that a 
considerable section of the Council is apatljetic so long as the 
department works in its own groove, and is stirred to oj)position 
when Government propose to widen tlie sco{)e of forest control 
or when popular grievance.'^ against forest restrictions are 
voiced in the Council. The attitude of the (.’ouncil while 
preventing any important inci'ea.se in (he .scope of State control 
of forests has not interfered seriously with tlie progress of 
development within the existing State forests. The revenue 
has increa.sed from eight lakhs in 1920 to an average of nearly 
10-| lakhs in 1923-26. while expenditure lias ri.-ien from five to 
7| lakhs ii\ the same period, and nuich valuable wrirk has 
been done in researcli and utilization work. 

272. .77oi (/iiestion of trna.'ici'. —'I'iic advi.'j.diility of (ruiis- 
fen’ing this subject was discussed with the Ciovernmeni of India 
in 1925 as a result of tlu: Reforms Enquiry Committee, but the 
Governor in Council strongly reconuaended that the suliject 
should remain reserve.'!, partly because forest administr.'ition is 
intimately connected with the revenue administration of tlie 
backward tracts, and j)artly becau.se they felt tliat no Minister, 
however desirous of efucieney, wouici i'c in a po.sition (.'> .safe¬ 
guard essential forest conservancy, since he innst in matters of 
policy be amenable to the feeling of the Council wliieli he 
represents. A Minister would have found it difficult to carry 
out any constructive p'^liey in the f.ace of the adverse votes 
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have been cited in the previous paragraph. It was less 
for Government on the reserved side to resist this 
j^te^iire. The Ministers did not accept these views and 
adwsed transfer of the subject. 

Forest services .—The reaction of the Eeforms on 
^tsj&fF^of -ihe department has not been very marked. There 
no sign that the staff shoAvs any marked falling 
^)TUienthusiasm. Indeed the period has been one of develop- 
Xndianization is, now proceeding steadily, though 
P^l^aihs as yet number only six out of an Imperial Service cadre 
^^yentnep'.;,' The limit of recruitment for Indians has since 
^w4?|l^^t^xed, at seventy-five per cent. The methods now 
^)|ctwfi®dtlpr.recruititient, however, do not make for efficiency, 
recruits to the Imperial Service are to be 
^^hed. it^'jQehra Dun and the absence of "Western training will 
Mbablyr CHtv t on efficiency; indeed it is now proposed to remedy 
the'defect by grant of study leave. The recruitment of the 
Provincial Service entirely from the subordinate ranks is bound 
t^lJpwer hhj^’.standard of that Service. 

control .—Under item 14, schedule 1, part II 
p||'the,;i)efc^ution Rules, forests are a. provincial concern, 
sn%ie'c-t'itdd^slation by the Indiith legislature as regards dis- 
f^restationipf reserved forests. This control wa.^ presumably 
retained ih 'view of the unpopularity of the Government policy 
of forest reservation. As no attempts have been made in this 
province by the LegislatiAm Council to press for disforestation 
of reserves, the jmwer has never been called into action. 

'■ The central Govenimcnt retains .aL'o cerlaiu financial 
rowers. Financial limits are imi'iosed by the Torc.st Depart¬ 
ment Code upon tlic power,s of the local Gc,o'liment to give free 
gra.nts oF forc.si' |.rodncc. to write off stoic.s and to write off 
irrecoverable rovciuie. No occasioii has ai i.-ea for the exercise 
of these powers. The Inspector-tlerjcral of iPorests now 
exercises no control, .since the iiece.s-^itv for bis sanction to work¬ 
ing plans was removed. 

Tlu* central legislature has an'oe-ted tlic .subject of fore.sts 
in the matter of rccrnitnw>iit. ] ;: ;; rosol;;i.ion pa.ssed on the 
i i ih, September 19;;?2, the "Lcgislal ivo As.-cmbly recommended 
that all rec.ruits to the Indian roit'sf. Service sliould in future 
Ic' trained at pdira Dun. Tlio Council of Slate adopted a 
^^iinilar resolution on the lOth Septcicber In accordance 

with thc.3e decision.;, the Cloverninont of India have inaugurated 
a scheme whereby Indian recruit.' (representing seventy-five 
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per cent, of the recruitment) will be trained at Dehra Dun. 
The effect of this change on the efficiency of the department has 
^lre,ady been indicated. 

A resolution was proposed in the Council of State in March 
1927 that a committee should be appointed to revise the Indian 
Forest Act. The resolution was based on ignorance of the 
e^s^isting law, and expressed a desire to limit the procedure for 
reservation in certain directions. An amended resolution was 
passed .whereby the central G(neriunent was asked to consult 
.the Ipcal Governments whether the Forest Act required revision. 
This Government replied in the negative. The matter is still 
under the consideration of the Government of India. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

275. Thf^ position of the department before and after the 
Reforms .—Although the Finance department is much the most 
important part of the charge of the Indian Member of the 
Executive Council, it is not one on which a great deal need be 
said. Prior to the Reforms the department was entrusted by 
executive order wdth much the same cluties that arc now imposed 
upon it by the Government of India. Act and the rules there¬ 
under. It liad, however, in sonie respects greater freedom 
than it now. has, in that. {)rior to the Reforms, the e.xpendi- 
tiire had merely to be kept- within the total accepted by tlie 
Government of India, and re-appropriations could l)e made 
freely in tljo original budget estimates, whereas now' tlie 
expenditure foi* tlie year is voted in separate grants by the 
Legislative Council, and the figure for each .siuh grant cannot 
be exceeded without furtlicr jyerriii.ssion for such excess obtained 
from the Council by way of a snp[)lementarv vote. On the 
.other hand tlie control exercised h\ the Govcrnuicut r?f Tndin 
and the Sccrctai'y of State over e.xpeJidituro f)articularlv in 
the transfeircd subjects has been greatly rela.'-ecl as a result of 
the Reforms, and references to niglicr authoriiv have* beeouie 
comparatively rare, Jiow' that financial rules have been adju.sten 
to the new state f)f affairs. 'The duty of watehitig expendituTo 
.against the grants voted and t.hcir distribution to districts and 
other units lias been delegaP-.fl to various anllioritie.s snli-ordi- 
iiale to .Gu'ocriiaient or to rlic Secretariat deparnnents con¬ 
cerned.. But this duty is performed subject to the control <;f 
the Finance department. On the w-hole the Reforms have 
tended to make the control (;f the Finance dopartnient more 
effective and to improve l;oth accuracy in ivadgetting and 
economy in expenditure. 
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276. The attitude of the Legislative Council to the de'pdrt- 
—The members of the Legislative Council have from time 
ti^^ime in course of debate attacked the department, on" the 
girdtmd that the Ministers have not had sufficient funds for 
lotion-building activities and have been hampered by the 
de&^ed control exercised over their schemes. But there has 
^h^ibnly one formal motion of censure, which was debated 
^uSmi^'the 1928 budget session on the vote for the department, 
i^.^arorily pressed because the Swaraj ists had abstained from 
the’generai debate on the budget at the time of its presentation, 
when criticism of the financial policy of Government is offered 
HTi'i>road.Jlitt®s. It was easy to show that the Finance depart- 

g jt 'is^olSt responsible for the distribution of funds between 
^ea^d transferred subjects, that without further taxation 
^tdnl^^vailable fornew schemes in the latter could not be 
based^pafid that it is the'statutory duty of the department to 
pSttuhirfe all new schemes. The motion was defeated. 

C"-"277 Reference to other cha'pters dealing with finance .— 
The financial conditions under which the Reforms have worked 
hi^dbeehvehetched in Chapter III and will be more fully dealt 
in aJ’separate memorandum. The manner in which the 
li^^lable .^rads have.been distributed between the reserved and 
i!j^[Sfefri^’subjects has been given in Chapter V. The general 
^tltude of .the Legislative Council to financial matters is 
d^ribed iin Chapter VII. The department, except for the 
fiiret 18 months, has been in charge of the Indian Member.of thel 
Eicecutive Council, with a European member of the Indian Civil* 
Shryicc as Secretary. The Minister.s have not expressed any 
desire to have a Joint Secretary to watch the interests of the" 
trsnisferred departments. 

- JUDICIAL. 

. y 27S. Scope of impact'of the constitution on the depart- 
uieftt Government of India Act of 1919 left untouched 
theipowersof the High Court as regards the actual administra¬ 
tion of justice in the regular civil and criminal courts of the 
province, and it is in the sphere of legislation, and of the 
control exercised by the F.xecutivo Government in the matter of 
appointraeiits of judicial officers and their estahli.shments that 
the. influence of the reformed constitufion is to I'O sought. 

i t 279. The Court Fees {Amendinent) .•( ct. —Tfie most import- 
aflceting the admini.stration of justice in the 
Ifefpms.period has been the Court Fees (Amendment) Bill of 
19^, introduced by Government with a view ..to enhance the 



coui’t-fees by about 50 per cent, all round and to abolish the 
maximum limit. The motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee was carried by 24 to 16, and in August 1922, when 
the report came up for consideration a delaying motion to 
recirculate the Bill was defeated by 40 to 17. It then went 
through after amendments in favour of the poorer classes' of 
litigants, which Avere accepted by Government as a compromise. 
On the whole, the attitude of the Council on this Bill was 
creditable as they took the view that an addition of taxation 
was necessary if expansion on the transferred side was to be 
effected. 

On the other hand, since 1923 efforts have been directed 
to securing the repeal or at least (lie modification of the enhanc¬ 
ed rates fixed in 1922, more pnrticularly in the direction of 
fixing a maximum for court-fees, though that certainly would 
not have benefited any but a few litigants who may wisli to 
throw into the melting pot the titje to some of the big estates 
in the province. 

In the first session of the second C'ouncil (5th March 1924) 
a resolution advocating the imposition of a maximum limits was 
defeated by the ca.sting vote of tlie Pro.siclont; in its second 
session a further resolution to benefit tlio poorer litigants, and 
reduce court-fec.s in suits of low value, was also defeated by 
37 votes to 31. Government having ]VjintcfI out that the amend¬ 
ment AYOuld mean a loss of about 6 lakhs of revenue; a Bill to 
fix a maximum was introduced in 1928 in the January session 
and is at present pending. It is clear that only the official 
block prevents a reversion to something like the old rates, though 
there is no sign that the present enlmnced rates are diminishing 
the volume of litigation which (ends to increase evorv vear, 
AAd)ile the finances of the province arc by no inean.s flourishing. 

280. The Clcil Courts [Amendiiu'nt) Act .—A second judi¬ 
cial measure marked tlie year 1922, namely, a Bill to extend the 
pecuniary jurisdiction of rnunsifs (the lowest grade of civil 
judge) from Es. 2,000 to Rs. 5.000 in specially selected 
in.stances, Avith a vieAv fo check (lie growtli of expenditure in 
the civil courts. It Avas referred to a Select Committee and 
passed unopposed with a slight modification of tlie limits on 
Llie 23r(l August 1922. 

281. Another arnendina Bill .—A third Bill affecting the 
administration» of justice \A%as introduced in January 1926, 
designed to give effect to the proposal of the Civil Justice 
Committee to enliance.dic summary poAA*ers of sub-judges and 
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inUnsifs with a view to expedite the disposal of civil cases, but 
was rejected after only one speech in opposition. The rejection 
was probably due to a regard for the interests of the lawyers 
rather than of the public. 

282. Debate on the High Court establishment . —The 1922 
budget session Avas marked by a peculiarly vigorous and bitter 
attack by the Bihari members” on alleged Bengali predominance 
in the ministerial establishment of the High Court. It took 
the shape of motions to omit the provision for the special allow¬ 
ances of the Deputy and the Assistant Eegistrars of the High 
Court, and to reduce the total High Court vote by Rs. 1,000. 
Both were carried, the allegation being that these two officers 
were favouring clerks and lawyers of their own community at 
the expense of the Biharis. The debate did not disclose that 
there was any foundation for these charges. 

283. Urdu script in the Courts. —Communalisra is also at 
the, back of the persistent resolutions of the Muhammadan 
members to make Urdu an optional court script. Though the 
subject was discussed in. 1921 and though a similar resolution 
was defeated by a large majority in 1923, a large number of the 
members in the third session of the second Council gave notice 
of a resolution for making the Urdu .script permissive in court 
papers. A Bengali member moved an amendment .tliat the 
Bengali script should also be allowed, but both the amendment 
and resolution were defeated by a large majority. 

Resolutions were again tabled on the subject in August 
1926, and in January 1928, one was carried by 14 votes to 12, 
the Swarajist members having wmlked out. whilst the Govern¬ 
ment members abstained from voting. 

The same spirit prompted clainui put forward generally 
through the medium of token cuts in the budget demands for 
a Muhammadan Judge in the Higli Court, a Muhammadan 
district judge and more Muhammadan rnuii.sifs. 

284. Corrujytioii in the Court offices. —On the other hand 
laudable interest was <lisplayed in Isiarch 19:23 in a resolution 
urging measures for the prevention of bril>ei'y in all Courts. 
Though the duty of the public am! especially of the bar to 
second the efforts of Government onicers wa.-; placed somewhat 
in the background and the duty of ({(neriiment stres-sed, yet 
the debate had some useful re.sults; notably the appointment 
of special officers in three districts to assist the district judge 
to watch the work of his office and prevent the’ harassment of 
suitors. 
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285. Erremption of agricvltnral produce from attachment, 
—A useful resolution was tabled bv one non-official ineinber in 
the August session of 1927, to the effect that Government should 
pass can order under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code 
exempting agricultural produce from attachment to sucli extent 
as may be necessary for the.purpose of providing until the next 
harvest for the due cultivation of land and for the support 
of the judgment-debtor and his family. The resolution was 
withdrawn! on Government undertaking to examine the feasibi¬ 
lity of such an order. 


2S6. Lowering of legal qualifications .—In the January 
session of 1928 a resolution Avas moved with a view to relaxing 
the qualifications of pleaders and mukhtears. The resolu¬ 
tion Avas, hoAvever, Avithdrawm on Government pointing out 
that they had no intention whatsoever of recommending the 
High Court to relax the rules, as the Bar Commission had 
found that the legal profession Avas seriously over-crowded, 
that touting had undoubtedly increased Avith the increase of the 
number admitted, and that the qualifications of the legal 
profes.sion should be raised rather than lowered. 

287. The general attitude of the Council ,—Other judicial 
matteys Avhich attracted tlie attention of tlie Council though 
not in the form of definite bills or rcs(jlutions hut rather 
through the modiurn of budget debate.s were .more judicial 
appointments to be made from the Bar, more appointments of 
judicial officers, improvement of pay and prospects of the 
ministerial and menial staff attac))ed to the Courts. To sum 
up it can be fairly said that (lie Council recognized and 
adhered to the principle that jnirely judicial rnatters Avere 
outside their ken though there was an inclination to exclude 
from tills principle judicial decisions Avitli which they did not 
agree. With tlie few exceptions already indicated all the 
demands both regular and su[:'j)]cmcntarv of tlie Jmlicial 
department Avere met. Whilst ready to advocate the creation 
of more posts, more courts, more establishment, increase of jaay, 
increased holidays «and cheapening of litigation, the elected 
members seemed at times to shut their eyes to the fact that ilie 
pecuniary resources of the province are limited. 


iAiOXi, L-ilU 


Superior control .—There 
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Secretary of State has been.exercised in this depariment, but 
in. two matters'the central Legislature Iiave taken action, 
which has had a considerable cilect on tlie admiuistratiori of 
justice. These are the amendments of sections 109 and 162 



of the Criminal Procedure Code, passed in the autumn session 
of 1922. The first substituted simple for either simple or 
riu'orous imprisonment for persons called on to give security 
because they hare no ostensible means of subsistence or cannot 
o-ive a satisfactory explanation of themselves. It was intended 
to ameliorate the condition of those persons, who supplied a 
useful recruitment for the rank and file of the non-coopera¬ 
tion forces. It had the effect of leaving not only these but a 
number of vagabonds, who had no political excuse for their 
incarceration, to idle away their time in jail to the marked 
disadvantage of discipline. The central Legislature recognized 
the mistake made, and corrected it in 1925. 

. ’ ^ The second amendment dealt with the use that cculd be 
'made in trials of statements made co the police in the course 
of \aif enquiry. Prior to the amendment these could be used 
for the corroboration of evidence of prosecution witnesse.s, for 
the cross-examination of hostile prosecution witnesses, who 
had made such statements, and for the purpose of showing 
that the accused had put up a different defence during the 
.enquiry from that put forward at the trial. As now amended 
such statements can only be used by the defence to show that 
a witness made a different statement before the police to that 
which he is making at the trial. This amendment has increased 
the difiich.ilty of bringing offenders to justice without a.ny 
compensating advantage of protecting innocent j)er-sor)s from 
false prosecutions, while its interpretation has led to a great 
waste of the time of the Courts. 

JAILS. 

289. Warder^' pay.—The Jail department, which has 
threughorj the Peform.s period been under the charge of the 
Indian Member of the Executive Council, has furni.slied 
matter for several discussions in tiic Legislative Council, and 
these have- left some marks on the administration. Though 
in tile first vsession of llie first Council a cut of some magni¬ 
tude was voted on warders’ j)ay, it wa.s siihseqnently 
re-admiiTed as a supplemontary doinand, and tlie motive ins¬ 
piring the action was merely the desire for the closest possible 
econo?ny. I^ater wlum financial prospects were Ivrigliter tlie 
Council aceepted without demur substantial increases in the 
rates of pay of jail officers. 

2B0. r'riwaery food and dres ^^.—In the earlier Councils, 
too, considerable attention was paid to the standard of food 
supplied CO prisoners, and it is possible that pressure brought 
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to bear has made the superior jail staff more careful in super¬ 
vising the stores and the kitchens. Other matters that have 
excited interest, on which the views of the Council have 
to some extent been met, are the provision of a more appro¬ 
priate dress for Muhammadan prisoners, and minor relaxa¬ 
tions during religious festivals, or fasts. A good many of the 
recommendations of the Jail Commission, w/iich reported in 
1920, have been pressed on Government by members of the 
Council, and Avhere possible, financially or otherwise, they 
have been brought into force. The revision and reprinting 
of the Jail Manual was pushed on as a result of a Council 
re.solution. 

291. Treatment of 'political prisonei's .—On two subjects, 
however, Governnsent w^ere unable to accept in full the views 
of the Council. In August 1921, when the press was full 
of the grievances of political prisoners, i.e., the persons, who 
in furtherance of the non-cooperation programme had over¬ 
stepped the limits of the ordinary criminal law. a resolution 
was moved proposing the appointment of a committee to 
enquire into the whole subject. Tlii.s Government resisted 
and the resolution was defeated. In November :!921 another 
resolution a.sking that special treatment should, be accorded 
to political pri.soners was sympatlicticnlly received by Govern¬ 
ment and was carried. 'Government met the demand by 
creating a special division of prisoners, sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for offences which the trying magistrate classi¬ 
fies as political. The magistrate’s order !.■= subject to confir¬ 
mation by the local Government. Prisoners placed in the 
special division are granted certain j)rivileges during good 
behaviour. These, a.s well as jirisoner.s not entitled to be so 
classed but who.<c oliences are t'ounected with political move¬ 
ments, are segregated fi'om ordinary i>risoners. 

292. Wliippiiuj .—The other re.solution of importance, 
carric<l against (lovta’innent in 192T, was that advocating the 
abolition of wl!i[)piug as a jail pnni.shment. In vain it was 
urged that whippings were' infrequent and tlrnt they wpe 
only given when alf other melliods of preservii'g discipline 
had been tried, that no political prisoners had boen whipped 
and that special order.? had been i.ssuod that persons, who 
•were clearlv in that class, nm^t not be whipped without 
Government’s orders. The whole trouble was that certain 
members of that class of prisoners were doing their best to 
undermine jail discipline. Government declined to accept 
the view of the Council that whipping could be safely 
abolished. 
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293. Superior control .—No case of the exercise of superior 
control has occurred in this department. 

IRRIGATION. 

294. Scope and i^taff of the department .—The department 
deals not only unth irri<,mtion itself, but also with the kindred 
subjects of drainage and embankments for flood protection. It 
has been placed throughout the Eeforms period in the portfolio 
of the Indian Member of the Executive Council. The head of 
the department is the Chief Engineer, who is also Secretarj’^ to 
Government, an arrangement which is not followed in respect 
of other technical departraent.s in this province except in the 
sister department of Civil Works. In the purely irrigation 
sphere the principal concerns of the department are the Orissa 
system of canals and the Son canals which irrigate a consider¬ 
able portion of the Patna Division. There are two other less 
important canal systems, the Tribeni and the Dhaka which 
irrigate a part of the Champaran district, from streams 
flowing into the province from Nepal. ' The Orissa main canals 
and to a less degree the Son main canals .serve the purpose of 
communications, but the construction of railways has much 
reduced the traffic by water. Drainage and embankments are 
of great importance in the coast districts of Orissa, and of some 
considerable importance in most parts of North Bihar which 
suffers periodically from the vagaries of the rivers flowing 
south from the Himalayas as well as from floods in the Ganges. 
Floods have also from time to time affected some of the south 
Gangetic districts especially Shahabad. 

295. Orisi^a Canals .—The department has come in for a 
good deal of criticism from the I.egislative Council. The 
principal attack has centred round the activities of the depart¬ 
ment in the coastal districts of Orissa, where it lias the double 
duty of the upkeep of canals for irrigation and navigation and 
of controlling embankments and drainage in the face of fre¬ 
quent and disastrous floods. The Orissa canal system was cons¬ 
tructed in 1868 when irrigation experience in India was mainly 
confined to Madras. That experience pointed to the vast 
possibilities of bringing prosperity to agriculturists v.hile 
increasing the revenues of the State ai comparatively small 
cost. The fact that Orissa ordinarily enjoys a bountiful 
rainfall was obscured by the great calamity of a drought famine 
in 1866, W'hile tlic expen.«es which the I’ecurring floods would 
add to ordinary upkeep both on account of repairs to embank¬ 
ments and of silt clearance were greatly under-estimated. 
Lastly the absence of any railway and the difficulty of road 
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construction in a delta with a network of rivers, many of 
which are nearly dry for months together, led to the decision 
to make the irrigation canals navigable for vessels of some 
burthen and to add to the system a salt water canal linking 
up the big rivers of the northern delta and designed to connect 
with Calcutta itself. These factors taken together have 
produced a .system, "which in many years has failed to bring in 
from navigation receipts and irrigation rates .suflicient to cover 
upkeep charges, and has seldom paid an appreciable dividend 
on the capital sunk. The construction of the Calcntta-Madras 
railway line has diminished tlie need for navigable canals 
though it has by no means abolished it. 

Certain Orissa members of the I>egislative Council have 
fastened on these a-spects of the Orissa Canal system to urge 
the abandonment of the whole or a great part of the s.alt water 
canal and of several sections of the irrigation canals, partly 
as a measnre of economy and partly on the ground that the 
caTud.s obstruct tlie drainage of the country. Enquiries have 
been made from time to time both by the staff of the (ie])artment 
and by the Indian Member of the E.xecutive Council, in who.se 
portfolio the subject is yffaced. The results have not been 
great tecause it is found on the spot that the measures 
recommended in- the mcmber.s of the Legislative ('onncil appeal 
otily to a section of the local f)opulation and are liotly opposed 
b.- other .>;et‘ti<ms. 

296. FIoq(].« in Oriy.sa. — Tbe att.-uk on the department 
I'egarding its I’csponsibility for initigacing the evil effects of 
floods has been somewhat more fruitful in results. In the pre- 
Reforms Council a debate occui-red on this subject, in view of 
which a special level survey of the gi'eater jiart of the delta 
was carried out. Pressure in the new Coiim il lirouglit aboi\t 
the appointnicnt of a Flood Drainage Conmiittce, wliich 
e.xajniiied the wlwile prolflem ini the spot. Tisc value, of it.s 
rcoommendalions w;is les.sened liy the dillkuliy of reconciling 
the divergent views of the non-ollicial niember.s. who repre.^ented 
interests of liilTorent localities, ari-sing from the (ihvion.-; fact 
that diversion of flood water from one locality to another doe.s 
little to solve llie problem. A further depreciation occurred, 
when it became clear that engineers, who shared with, the 
experts on the committee a coiisiderahle amount of local know¬ 
ledge and experience, did not by any means partic'ip.ate in the 
con(.dusions tliostj experts had reached. A certain amount of 
action wais taken on the recommendations in t'le matter of 
lowering the sills of some of the anicuts and ij!ipro\i!ig the 
exibs of the rivers to the scii. But the main questions of 
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removing large private embankments and of providing escapes 
in the public embankments along the rivers have been left open. 
A fresh enquiry by distinguished engineers lent from other 
provinces is now in progress. 

297. Wai^r rates \—Though the members of the Legislative 
Council, who have ventilated these subjects, have not been able 
to present a comprehensive idea of tlie feelings of their consti¬ 
tuents on them, nor have contributed much that is of value to 
the discussion, they have undoubtedly performed a very useful 
function in pressing the local Government to obtain the best 
possible advice on matters which are of the greatest possible 
concern to a large group of the population. In other matters 
the pressure exercised by the Council has .scarcely been so well 
(Greeted.; In 1923 the water rates for all the irrigation canals 
were raised to meet the increased charges, which the general rise 

prices had occasioned, and to keep pace with the increased 
money value of the crops, which the water supplied by the canals 
permits to be grown. The increase was the subject of a budget 
motion in that year, but the motion was withdrawn after debate. 
A few days afterwards a resolution urging the cancellation of 
the increase in regard to the Son canal system was carried by a 
considerable majority. The underlying reason .for this 
decision seems to have l):een that tlie Council considered it 
unfair that the iiser.s of the Son canals, which are now just 
a paying propositioii, should ho required to pay a little more 
to meet the deficits of the otlior systems. None of those who 
voted for the resolution seem to have realized that, failing the 
patrons of the Son canals, some other body of the public tluit 
pays taxes or utilizes services would have to meet those deficits. 
The users of the vSon canals o\on now pay only four per cent, 
of the value of theii' crop for water, though in Egypt about 
12^7 per cent, is paid and in Aujcrica 16 per cent. 

298. Other injTucnce of !hr (Jouncll.-^-Qt\vov subjects that 
have interested the Council n/’o, (he revival of a canal in Saran 
district, long abaridonefi :;s uneconomic, and tlie diversion 
of certain rivLi’S in Eihar to relialdlilate private irrigation 
canals, which have for many vf'ars been out of use. Another 
impracticable resolnrion wliicb tlie ('ouncil accepted was the 
forinatjon oi S'.tauiiiy coniinn u-es v.dtli fidi (.‘xecutive power.'- 
to devise mcvimres and to iako auction for the prevention of 
floods in certain dis^ric’ts. C-o\ luninient have gone some way tc 
meet this dcmaucl by appoiniing advisorv committees, but 
could not ngrr-i'. to delegate tlioir responsibilitv to bodies with 
a non-official majority lacking in expert knowledge. More 
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useful work has been done in securing: by pressure in the Council 
economy and improvement in methods of distribution of water, 
of assessment and collection of water rates. Conferences 
were held in 1923, 1924 and 1925 to discuss these and other 
grievances and in 1926 an advisory committee was formed to 
enable the local officer responsible for the Son canals to keep in 
closer touch with the users of the irrigation facilities. 

In the budget debate of 1928 the department again came 
under fire and two tolccn cuts were voted to draw the attention 
of Government to the need for irrigation in tlie Saran district, 
and the advisability of reviving long-abandoned inundation 
canals there, to the continued complaints of the users of the 
Son canals regarding the corruption of the lower grades of 
officers in the department, and to the slow rate of progress in 
investigating drainage proposals and new irrigation schemes 
in various parts of the province. 

299. Lpgi^ilation .—The first Council passed tv;o Acts which 
affect this department. The Minor Irrigation Works Act, 
1922. makes provision for the control of the use of the irriga- 
tional resources of rivers, and for tlie construction, improve¬ 
ment and upkeep of irrigation works on a smaller scale than 
that contemplated y^reviou.s legislation. Tlie Private 
Irrigation Works Act, 1922, provide.s for the repair and 
maintoTia.neo of irrigation works that liave been neglected by 
private owners and for the regulation of the sup])ly and 
disti’ibution of water from tiiese sources, and facilitates their 
construction and repair. Both Acts were designed mainly to 
meet the conditions of South Bihar, where there are private 
irrigation systems of great complexity, many of them in danger 
of falling into disuse owing to the sul)divisioa of estates, and 
where Iho promotion of new in’igatioii schemes is liainpered 
bv vested interests. I'lic two Bills, which were the re.'^ult of 
many years’ deliberation and (‘nquirv. liad a, smooth, passage 
through Council, except tliat a.t the eleven!li hour the more 
important landlord interests trx)!: '.’right at the Th’ivate Irrig.'i- 
tioD Bill, and the motion io take the Se'ect Coiinnittee’s 
unanimous report into considc'*ati»ovi was only carried by the 
help of the official votes. 1 aUer the niaxiimnii ^iniit of compul¬ 
sory expenditure on repairs was reduced in vie^v of the 
opposition of the landlord interests, and this rediution has 
coiisi(!era,i.)iy impaired (he utility of (he [iieasure. Neither Act 
has yet borne much fruit, tljougli one minor irrigation scheme 
lias made some progress towards adoption, am! tlte ])ossibility 
of intervention by Government hias perhaps iinulated better 
maintenance of s.ome private irrigation systems. 
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II.—THE TRANSFERRED DEPARTMENTS. 

EDUCATION. 

300. The importance of the department. —The deiDartinent 
of Education deserve.s special prominence among the tran.sferred 
subjects for several reasons. In the first place “ the growth 
of education ” is one of the tests specifically applied by the 
Government of India Act to the consideration of further 
constitutional advance. This aspect has already been examined 
in the separate memorandum on that subject. Secondly it was 
a matter of some controversy when the Eeforms were luider 
discussion, whether the subject as a whole could safely be 
transferred. Thirdly it is the department which has always 
made'a considerable call on public funds and in recent years 
has taken the. first place among the spending departments. 
It is proposed to de.scribe briefly the progress which was made 
between the creation of the province in 1912 and the inception 
bf,the Reforms at the end of 1920, then to state the problems 
with which the Ministry was faced and finally to examine at 
length the degree of .success attained by the Ministry in th.eir 
solution. 

ZOl. Development -under pre-Reforms Government. —The 
^ception of the Reforms at the end of 1920 found the province, 
|;after nearly eight years of separate existence, with a literacy 
'standard of 95 per mille among males of 5 years or moi’c, 
■fi among females, and 51 for the population as a whole. The 
corresponding figures for 1911 were 88, 5 and 45. In point 
of literacy Bihar and Orissa stood fiflh among the ciglit ma,jor 
provinces, well behind .Burma, Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
but a little in front of the Punjab, Central I’l’ovinccs and 
United Provinces. W hereas in 1911 from every thons.-iiid of 
the population aged 5 \'eai’.s oi; nioia; nineteen 'were receiving 
instruction, twenty-two werv under ir:.h,’'uction in 1920. 'the 
Patna University had been ccL'ated. 'i'ho crillcges bad inci'cased 
from eleven to fourteen and th.eir pupils neatjy doubled; higb 
schools and middle .schools liad incrca.scd by 13 per cent, and 
their pupils by the same projvrrtion; pi'iniarv schools am! tlicii' 
pupils by 11 per pent, 'I'ldal exi.'rmdii.iire lai education had 
risen from 54 lakhs (o 114 i;(k!i:-. 'I'i'':' .idvaMvc liad been made 

for the mo.st part undm' tlio shadow ol' ilie Cri.xit War, while in 
the last three year.s co'' i!u' decacie iiie lion-iooperation move¬ 
ment, the influenza epidemi;’ and ihe friiliire of tlm 1918 
momsoon had seriuu.sly a.iTected the pTogre.-^s. In spite of these 
drawbacks educatio.'i lia'l developed nuirkcrily under the 
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pre-Reforms Governnienl, but its development had to some 
extent accentuated certain tendencies already apparent in the 
educational system, while other defects had not been remedied. 

302. Defects of educational sys^tein .—In the first place the 
attention paid to college and secondary education at the expense 
of primary education has long been a subject for criticism. 
In 1920 out of every 100,000 of the male population 18 boys 
were at college, 236 obtaining secondary, and 3,816 primary 
education. In 1912 the figure.s had been 10 at college, 142 at 
secondary schools, and 3,313 at primary schools. Thus the 
number of boys at the college stage had risen by 80 per cent., 
the number at the secondary stage by 66 per cent, and the 
number at the priTn.ary stage by merely 15 per cent. 

The progre.ss between 1912 and 1920 was thus most marked 
in the college stage and least in the primary stage, accentuating 
the top-heaviness of the educational machine. Next, there 
wa.s a great disparity in the educational standard between 
difTercnt parts of tlie province. The pre-Reforras Government 
had failed to reduce this disparity. 

Thirdly tlie cduvaticin of the lower Hindu castes and of 
the aborigines was markedly behind that of the higher Hindu 
castes, wliile it was cunentlv helievorl that Muhammadan 
education was also behind. Tjie latter belief was appareni-y 
ill-founded, and at anv rate under the pre-Refonhs Govern¬ 
ment Muhaimnada.n edueatinn more than held it.s own, until 
the Khilafat movement induced a neglect of op[)ortuiuties. 
There was a inarke*! advance in aboriginal education lait very 
little was effected in educating a larger number of tlie lower 
Hindu ca.stes, or in dc[)riving the five liighest castes of the lion's 
share of education. 

fourthly, female cducal ion had scarcidv made a beginning 
when the pT'f)vincc* wa.s or,a:itcd. Only 33 girls out of 1,()00 of 
school-going age were attending scliool. During tlie pre- 
liefonn period by nmro tlian douhling tlie expenditure on this 
h-rancli of educatioii the proj^ortioii was raised to 43 nut of 
1 . 000 . 

Fifthly, there has always iieen a very pronounccfi waste of 
edneationnl effort in the primary sohn-uls. It was rc[)orted hv 
an Inspector in 1911 that at one school children liad been 
there for three, ionr or even six and a half years and had just 
learned the alphabet and were, fairly capable of reading the 
first three lines of words of two letters in their first reading 
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Hook. How much* had been done nnder the pre-Reform 
Government may be judf^ed from the fact tliat there were in 
1922 stiJl rather Jess than 12 children in the highest lower 
primary class to 100 in the lowest class, while in 1912 there 
had been rather less than 11. 


Sixthly, it has been urged as a defect of Indian education 
that it i.s of too literary a character and little effort is made 
to train the young for practical work. 


Lastly, there remained the vital problem of securing for 
the great mass of the population such a degree of sound 
education, as will fit them to exercise the functions of citizen¬ 
ship. 

303. Problems at the inception of the Reforms .—Thus the 
Ministry of Education, at the inception of the Reforms, was 
faced with the following problems of first lass importance: — 

(1) To restore a proper equilibrium betAveen primary 

and higher education. 

(2) To secure greater equality between the different 

parts of the province in educational standards. 

(3) To secure for all classe.s a fair share of educational 

opportunities. 

(4) To develop female education. 

(5) To check the wastage of educational effort in the 

primary schools. 

(6) To make education less p’u’ely literary. 

(7) To expand the educational sphere so ns to giA’c 

opportunities of reaching an adequate standard 

of citizenship to tlie wh.ole pc.pulation. 

(S) To improve the tcachii'g staff. 


■(9) To secure an cnicient controlling agency. 

(10) To furnish the schools witli adequate buildings and 
equipunent. 




(IT) 

( 12 ) 


problc^miS of (v.iih'idoMihlo iinpoT'ti^.nce Tvere ■— 

The dovclopnieal of the UiiivcrsiLv and the co]le;.:es. 

The eiioice beiNveeri the vernaculars and Englisii as 
a modinni nf hiedier educaLiou, 


U 
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(13) Association of non-officials with'education in all its 

branches. 

(14) The encouragement of character building activities 

in schools and colleges. 

(15) The encouragement of the study of the classical 

languages of India. 

Finally, the satisfactory solution of these problems 
depended iiltimatcly on the adequacy of the financial resources 
of the province, supplemented by fee income and private 
benefactions. 


304.- Restoration of a balance between primary and higher 
education .—The following figures supply the three principal 
methods of te.sting the inequalities of educational advance: — 


— 

! Pupils. ! 

i ! 

Tnstilnf in 

'li. 

Direct *'xp?nditcra in 
tboQsanda of rupees. 

i 10J2. 

j 

I 

102?. f 

t 

1022. i 

1927. 

i 

1922. ! 

i 

• i 

1927. 

Collo^cs 


i 

4,495 

14 

Ill 

8,84 1 

16,13 


100 

182 

100 

114 

100 I 

176 

and middle 

, 50,oo:^ 

101,700 j 

567 

7:^0 i 

29.10; 

53,^0 

FCiiOOls. 

100 

i 173 1 

100 

129 

100 ; 

133 

Primary rc):ools 

i 68S,1SP 

1 941,675 ■ 

24,0.56 

30,347 i 

3G,15 i 


• 

100 

137 i 

100 

121 1 

1 

100 1 

135 


(The lower figures in hoavv tvne arc percentages taking 
1922 as 100.) 

Since it is lulmitted tlmt the advance had he(?n uneven in 
the pre-.Reform period, an undr.ly la,rgc share of attentinu 
being paid to higlau’ education, it is proper to scrutinize the 
figures to see wliether that tincvcnne.ss is disappearing. 'I’hc 
result of such a .«c:rutiny is somewhat disc ['pointing. In ihc 
number of institutions })rimary education .shows a .somewliat 
greater proportionate advance than college education, though 
secondary education here leads the field. It is evident that 
to recognize a private venture school for thirty or forty little 
hoys, is a simple matter compared with establishing a 'middle 
or high school or founding a new college. In e.xpansioii of 
finance, primary education comes midw'ny and shows almost 
precisely the same advance as collegiate and .secondary education 
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taken together. In proportionate increase of pupils it falls 
markedly below the other two fields of education. 

305. Equalization of development in the different^ territo¬ 
rial divisions .—The success obtained by the Ministry in 
ranoving inequalities between different parts of the province 
is shown by the following table 

Number of boys at school from each 1,000 boys of 
school-going age. 


Division. 

1 j 

. 1911-12. 1 

I i 

1921-22. 

1 1926-27. 

1 

1 

^ i 

2 1 

I 

' 

3 i 

4 

Patna ... ... ... ! 

, ( 

312 ; 

521 

426 

Tirhut ... ... ... ... i 

i 

218 : 

195 

355 

Bhagalpur ... ... ... ... | 

193 1 

263,' 

375 

Oris.sa 

436 ' 

455 ! 

484 

Chota Nagpnr ... .... ... 

253 ■ 

252 

366 


These figure.? are much more gratifying to the supp.u'ters 
of the Reforms, than tlinse cpToted in the previnns paraii'raph. 
A defect in the educational oi’gani.^ation, on which the pre- 
Reforms Government had been able to make but little inqn-es- 
.sion, has been to a great extent i'emcdierl. There i.s no doubt 
that the prejudice among the rural po]julation ag'ainst educa¬ 
tion, Vvhich is a feature of uio.st ag'rieulrural countries, 
has materially lessened, and that. gi\eii adequate funds and 
well planned organization, there i.s no .serious obstacle to a vast 
advance spreading to every corii.vr of the province. 

30t). Equo: opportunities ior kU eJos.scs. —The problem of 
securing for all elasse.s of the'poiuilatioi) a fair share in the 
ouucational opjxn’tuiiities ]ia.s two asra'ci.s. In the fir.st place 
the jiOj)Illation is divided into a nuiniicr of houiogciious sections, 
each of them spreading over a coiisiderable part of, if not, 
Cucr till’; whole of the firuviuce. r.iai in i,iie secoiul (ilaco. these 
hcctions differ materially among thenwclves in their present 
capacity to beneiit by education. Tluii. capacity, as modern 
sociological research lia.? gone far to e.stahli.sh, is mainly 
a, hereditary function, ;ind where religious inhibitions against 
mixture of blood arc well nigh oiu;ii[)otetit, there is littlahope of 
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levelling up intellectiial ability. All that can, perhaps, be 
done is to see that economic or social obstacles are not added 
to the natural handicap that heredity imposes on certain 
classes. 

The cla-sses, whose position in the race for education has 
long exercised the educational authorities, are (1) Muhamma¬ 
dans (2) aborigines (3) Hindus of the middle castes (4) untouch¬ 
ables. It was, for many years after the first attempts at a 
general spread of education were made, a fact that the Muham¬ 
madans failed to seize their opportunities in the same degree 
as the Hindus. By the date of the constitution of the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, however, this statement had ceased to be 
true in the area so constituted. The problem of Muhammadan 
education has been to maintain rather than create a balance. 
It is different with the other three classes of whom the 
“ untouchables ” were well nigh hopelessly and the others 
markedly behind the general educational level of the population. 
The table below, which is unfortunately incomplete, gives some 
indication of what has been done to remedy matters. In the 
main body of the statement the figures indicate the number of 
scholars of a particular class in cveiy thousand scholars at that 
stage of education. Thus the figures total across to 1,000, 
where they are complete. In the last line is indicated the 
relative importance of the different classes in the population as 
a whole. 



- i 

1 

ilni'.am- ' 

1 

Aborigines. 

1 *1 High casle llimlus, 

i viz., Uhuinihar 

l’iitoi;chablr«.lBrahmans, I'aidyas, 

1 } Kajput?, ami 

1 Koyagtha?. 

! 

Other Ilimln 

CBS-tOS. 


1 

3 

3 

4 5 

„ 


CoHege. 



1 


1912 

... 

i57 

^ot known 

1 


iaJ7 

... i 

183 , 


700 

111 

1922 

! 

iss 1 

ir, 

: 702 

95 

1927 

1012 

’High. ^ 

HS j 
1D3 

11 

Not known 

! Not Ipi/.vii 


1917 

... ... 1 

. 170 

21 

1 ... L'2-j 

181 

1922 

... 

12G ! 

o*» 

O 4 

1 ... i 

1 

155 

1927 

! 

1 

119 i 

1 

29 

1 '3 j Not known 

... 

1 
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— 

Mnhan-.- 

Tcadans. 

Abori>;inCH. 

U iitouohables 

High care Hlndns, 
vii., Bhuniihcr 

B ahtnnup, naidrac, 
Bajpiit- and' 
Kiyaaihaa. 

Othir HInda 
cabtei. 

1 

2 

3 

‘ 

5 

8 

Middle. 

1913 

I2i 

Not known 




1917 

. 107 

f.3 


587 

253 

1922 

80 

82 

1 

592 

245 

1927 

73 

59 

2 

Not known 


Primary. 

1912 

.. 

Not known 


i 

1 

1917 

118 

73 

23 

330 

! 451 

1922 

ri6 

73 

21 

332 

456 

1927 

228 

76 

25 

Not known 


Diatribution of 
^of total popula¬ 
tion among the 
c1bb?C8. 

108 

111 

• 

so 

123 

fi2s 

1 


The figures are incomplete for 1912, when the classification 
by caste, race and creed was made for the dilferent schools and 
not for the different stages. Before 1917 figures were collected 
for aboriginal and indigent scholars but no clear instmetiohs 
defining these classes had been issued. The tribes and castes 
to be included among (1) aborigines and (2) untouchables Iiave 
now been defined. Between 1922 and 1927 the clas.sifioation 
of high caste Hindus was widened to take in all the “ clean ” 
castes and consequently the figures for the five highest castes 
are no longer available. The Muluimmaclans more than hold 
their own in college and high school and primary education. 
In middle school education they are somewhat behind 
apparently, but actually many Muhammadan boys are educated 
at home at this stage, when in.stniction in public schools is 
given in San!5criti?cd Hindi and li^t in the Urdu which the 
Muhammadans use in their faniilies. The .sliar]) ri.so in 1922 
of the proportion of tlie aboiigiiial scholars at the high and 
middle stages, followed by a consichu-able drop in 1927 was 
due to the decrease in pupils of otlicr classes, which the non- 
cooperation movemeiii oix-asionc-d. Tlio figures bring out the 
extent to which the live highest castes of Hindus, evho have the 
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longest tradition of learning, hold the educational field, parti¬ 
cularly in higher education. The aborigines are now not far 
behind the bulk of the population in priinary and middle edu¬ 
cation, though still decidedly behind in -high and college 
education. The figures indicate that the untouchables have 
scarcely made a beginning except in primary education, but in 
actual fact one or two of them have now obtained a college 
degree and others are likely to do so before long. It may be 
noted that, while the non-Christian aborigines are sixteen 
times as numerous as the aboriginal Christians, the latter-supply 
more than half the aboriginal scholars and 87 boys and 39 girls 
out of every 100 of school-going age are attending school, 
against 39 boys and 5 girls for the general population of the 
province. 

307. Sectarian education .—Special schools for Muhamma¬ 
dans. are of two kinds, primary schools {maktahs) and 
secondary schools {madrassas). The former teach the three 
R’s as well as give religious instruction, and are thus compar¬ 
able with the pathshalas, which were started in 1015 mainly 
to meet the demand of the orthodox Hindus, though now all 
classes of Hindus are admitted. These pathshalas give instriic- 
tion in the Hindu religion, including an elementary knowledge 
of Sanskrit, besides teaching Hindi and the three R’s. The 
madrassas are special secondary schools, whei’e Arabic and 
some Persian are taught, and are designed to supply the 
demand both for religious iiistriictons and scholars in those 
classical languages. They will be dealt with subsequently 
when the encoiiragenient given to classical languages is 
described, in which place the j^arallel institutio]i of Sanskrit 
tols which teach a higher standard of that language and give 
instruction in the Hindu religion will also be considered. The 
following table shows to what extent tlie demaiKi for sectarian 
primary education has lieen mot: 
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tt will be seen that while maktabs have increased in pro¬ 
portion somewhat more rapidly than primary schools as a whole, 
pathshalas have increased still more rapidly. The Director 
pf Public Instruction has recently invited attention to this 
multiplication of primary schools on a comnuinal basis, and 
Government have endorsed his view that it is a disquieting 
feature, though it is difficult to see any immediate remedy 
for it. 

308. Aborigines .—Among the aborigines education has 
made steady progress under the Ministry. It has been stimxi- 
lated especially by increasing the Government grants to 
institutions managed by the Missions by 87 per cent, on the 
1922 figure, and by increasing the expenditure for special 
training and other .schools definitely reserved for aborigines by 
14 per cent. Further the expenditure on all schools in the 
Chota Nagpur Division and the Santal Pai-ganas is largely 
incurred for the benefit of the aborigines and the effect of the 
increase of that expenditure may be judged from the fact that 
from every 1,000 aboriginal children of school-going age 141 
are now at school against 85 in 1922, an increase of 66 per cent., 
while in the population as a whole the figure has risen from 153 
to 220, an increase of 44 per cent. Higher education among 
the aborigines, who are showing increasing signs of being able 
to profit by it, has been encouraged by raising the number of 
scholarships reserved for them in the colleges from four to 
seventeen at the instance of the Legislative Council. 

309. Untouchables .—The problem of the untouchables i.s 
somewhat different as hitherto few of them have been able to 
profit by anything but primaiy education. Still from every 
1,000 children of this class of school-going age, 167 are now 
attending school against 94 in 1922. an even more notable 
advance tha:i has been made by tlie aborigines. Cnder the 
Ministry the expenditure specially incurred for the benefit of the 
class from provincial reserve.'-- ha.s been raised f i-om Es. 16,000 to 
Rs. 35,000 Avhile the middle and high .school education for 
untouchables lias been facilitated by the remi.s.sioa of icc.s. the 
award of scho]arshi[)s and piovision of a hostel o.specially for 
this class in one school. 

310. Middle caste Hindus.- - In t!ie absence of .statistics 
later than 1022 it is impos.-ulile to s.iv defiiiircly wlietlier the 
large share which the five pre.nicr castes pre'H(;insly had of the 
facilities for education ha.s shown any flimiiiution. .The 
impression is that the other^ castes are takii!,g advantage of 
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such facilities to a rapidly increasing extent, and the fact 
that members of those castes arc coming forward in larger 
numbers for Government service, for which somewhat high 
educational qualifications are required, is evidence in support 
of that impression. It is probable, tlien, that v.hile' the five 
premier castes still retain their pre-eminence, it is not as great 
as it was, a development which the steady increase of educa¬ 
tional facilities open to all has brought about. 

311. Success in soloing the 'problem .—It may be said then, 
that the importance of the problem of securing a nearer 
approach to equal opportunity for all cla.sses, has been fully 
realized by the Ministry and some progress made towards solv¬ 
ing it, though there is plenty more to be done when funds permit 
before the more backward sections of the population are bj'ought 
up to the level of the more advanced. 


312. Female sdnention. —The advance in female education 
is illustrated by the following table:— 
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Some progress h;>s been made, though fc’.nale ediic vtiorr in 
the province is still in its infancy, and the Ilerormof! rioverji- 
ment has made some advance on the ]Vj!?ition Ici'l by its 
predecessor. The Reforms have made little impi'essi !i.' on the 
social customs of the country such as the pmrrhvli, tha; hemn/r 
female education, nor haA'c they begun to brin.g abouf. u -wide¬ 
spread realization of its advantages, which is a neccssirry 
preliminary to substantial progress. Traijicil -women tc;uh.er.-i 
are still scarce, and thougti cu-eduvafion under mnle (cachc'C:; 
is advocated in some quarters, the objectioms to such an arrange¬ 
ment are strongly felt by large classes of the commuiiiry. 

313. Wastage of effort .—The gr.-ave wastage in educational 
effort -is mainly to be judged by tiio proportion of the total 
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scliool population to be found in (I) Class I, the infant class, 

(2) Class ITI, the highest of the hnver primary classes and 

(3) Class IV, the loAvest of the upper primary classes.. The 
first gives an idea of the number of cliiidron, who have barely 
begun their education. These are mainly confined to children 
of less than eleven, but actually include some young men of over 
twenty. The second chis.s covers the chihlrcn who are nearing 
the. stage of literacy, and the third tlmsc who have definitely 
become literate. The percentages of the children in these three 
classes on the total of tlic cliildren at primary or secondary 
schools were as follows ;— 
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It wnll be seen that the Reformed Government has ma le a 
verv distinct impression on this defect, though the situation is 
still far from satisfactory. The first w-astage, i.e. the failure 
of the child to reach the top class of the lower prirnarv school, 
is mainly due to wiilulrawahs for work in the fields, to an 
inadequate supply of competent teachers, and to the prevalence 
of one-teachcr schools, where only the clever children learn any¬ 
thing. The failure of the child to attain complete literacy by 
proceeding to the upper primary school may be ])art]y ascribed 
to the insuiricienc number of such schools. Neither form of 
wastage can be a.deqnately checked ui.dc.ss further funds are 
forthcoming and compulsion is applied after an adequate 
education has been guaranteed. 

31.4. Vor.atio))itl, '-rJuratioti in si'hools. .To meet the criti¬ 

cism that education in Bihar and Ori.^sa i.s too literary, action 
was taken iri .se'^era.l dircctimis by tlm Miiii.stry. The whole 
question was titormighly cmusidcred by a. Committee on voc.a- 
tional education in 19’25. For primary seiiools It was 
considered thirt nothing is required beyond making the teaching 
of scliool-gardening, nature-study, clay modidling and paper 
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work as efficient as possible. In middle schools their recommen¬ 
dation to introduce vocational subjects with a definite economic 
object was accepted and arrangements have been made to start 
as an experiment, five classes in agriculture, five in carpentry, 
two in weaving and seven in tailoring. Success is still uncer¬ 
tain. For high schools the Committee emphasized the import¬ 
ance of manual training and science. Manual training is now '■ 
taught in eleven schools, elementary physics and chemistry in 
fourteen schools and botany in one, while commerce is a subject 
for three schools, and office work for six. Drawing, which is 
compulsory in liigh schools except in the two highest classes, 
is now taught in fourteen .schools in those classes, and in 
Government high schools there are now seventeen well qualified 
drawing masters against eleven in 1922. It is not found, 
however, that the managing Committees of aided schools are 
prepared as yet to follow the lead given even though subsidies 
for encouraging vocational education have been offered. The 
Conunittee did not deal with the question of spinning but under 
pressure from the Legislative Council and the local bodies the 
Ministry agreed to make spinning, whicli some people believe 
to have an educational and even an economic value, a compulsory 
suljject for girls over ten and an optional .subject for boys over 
ten in the primary schools. 

315. Specif!/- institutions for vocational education .—Much 
more important developments have occurred, as a result of the 
labours of the Committee, in the special institutions for voca¬ 
tional training. On the engineering side the most notable 
advance has been made by converting the Bihar School of 
I'lngincering into a college. An engineering school has been 
started at Cuttack in Orissa, and a technical institute at 
Muzafiarpur. The Ranchi Industrial School has been enlarged 
by the addition of mechanical apprentice classes. Similar 
classes have been started at the Canal Lngineering Works at 
Dehri, while an extension of tlui Jamalpur Technical School 
attaclicd to tltc L:ist Indian .Railwa.y Woikshu[)s has been 
h'.rgely .subsidized by tb.e Bihar and Orissa Government in 
return for securing two-fifths of the vacancies for students of 
this province. Tliere are thus now facilities for engineering 
iraining in all live divisions. Further the teclinical institute 
at Jaimsiiedpur, the principal industrial centre in the province, 
was developed, while tlie new school of Mines and Geology 
established by the centr.al Government at Dhanbad afford.s an 
ijpportuiiity for some young men of the province to qualify for 
the higher posts in the mining industry. Similar opportunities 
have been created at the Calcutta Research Tannery, the Bengal 
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Engineering College and the Victoria Jiibilee Technical 
Institute at Bombay. In addition there are* now nine evening 
mining classes in the coal fields against five in 1922. Lastly 
eight technical scholars of the province are receiving training 
abroad in electrical engineering, mining, mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, oil and sugar technology and the ceramic industry. In the 
more humble spheres of training for n.rtizaus and the like, a 
cottage industrial institute has been opened, as well as three 
weaving schools, and a school for compositors, while the 
existing industrial schools for teaching youths carpentry, 
machine tool work, fitting, motor-repairs, blacksmithy, boot¬ 
making, etc., were developed. All these activities were carried 
on under the Industries Department in close touch with the 
Education Department, the same Minister being in control of 
both. The direct expenditure from jmblic funds rose from 
Rs, 2,46,000 to Rs. 4,92,000. 

316. Medical education .—Mention may here be made of the 
progress in medical education, although that subject is in the 
portfolio of the Minister for Local Self-Government. A long- 
felt Avant was satisfied at last by the foundation of the Prince 
of Wales' Medical College, providing for higher medical 
education within the province. The college admits forty 
students each year to a five-year course. The degrees for Avhich 
it teaches have not yet been recognized by the British General 
Medical Council, but it is hoped that they will be, by the thno 
the graduates are persons who have undergone their Avhole 
training at the college. The Temple Medical School which it 
replaced was transferred to Darbhanga while the existing 
Cuttack Medical School was developed. For the two schools 
the direct expenditure from public funds v/as Rs. 1,01,000 
in 1922; for the College and the two schoois it was in 1927 
Rs. 2,07,000. 

A new departure Avas made in 1920, when two schools Avere 
opened at Patna, one to give instruction in medicine-on tradi¬ 
tional Hindu lines, kiiouri us aijurvedic, and the other to giA'e 
similar instructions in the tibhi or traditiunn! Muhammadan 
systcni. One hundred ami seventy-five siudonLs attend these 
schools and the cost nic-t Ijy jiroviucial funds ks Rs. 27,000. 
This move avus in direct res[)onse in a stroi^g expres.siou of 
feeling in the Legislative Coinieil thni tli*.' merits of these two 
systems of medicine were b«.u'iig igneuAui in fa,vnur of modern 
medical science. 

317. The ijeneral prohleia of unirr/rsiit vlementanj educa- 
lion .—The pre-Reform Governnieiit had already taken the first 
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step towards facing the problem of universal primary education 
by calling in 1916 on the local bodies for programmes for its 
expansion. These programmes were approved in 1920. It 
was not, however, till 1923 that the financial position of the 
province had sufficiently improved to enable the distribution 
of Government grants to be placed for the first time on a 
systematic basis. The district boards were then divided into 
classes according to their local cess income per thousand of 
population and the grants were allotted on a consideration of 
density of population, and to enforce an adequate expenditure 
by the boards from their own resources. In the two following 
years’the grants were substantially raised so as to enable the 
approved programmes to be put into effect more rapidly, and 
in 1924 fresh programmes w'ere called for. The most important 
questions arising out of these programmes were discussed by 
a representative conference in August 1926. The programmes 
are designed to furnish estimates of the cost of providing 
elementary education for 80 per cent, of the boys of such ages, 
as would normallv attend the infant and lower primary classes, 
as well as providing facilities for a certain proportion of them 
to proceed to the upper primary and middle vernacular stages. 
They are meant to secure that the schools shall be evenly sited, 
that there shall be one teacher for every twenty boys in 
sparsely populated areas and one for every twenty-five in the 
most densely populated, that the boy.s will not have to walk 
more than a mile to lower primary .schoo!.s. It lur.s bi’en accepted 
as a cardinal feature of policy, that every lower primary school 
should have two teachers. Special instructions were issued 
regulating the conditions under which maktahs and pai/tskalan 
may be opened and aided, and for promoting tlie education of 
the depressed classes; the supersession of the sysfom of stipen¬ 
diary schools, where the master draws a salary without any 
control except occasional inspection, l-.y .scliools controlled either 
bv local committees or by the local body directly, was strongly 
advocated; rates of pay for teachers, favouring trained men, 
wei’C prescril)nd, and the principle tluit one trained teacher 
should be employed in each lower prime ry and two in cacli upper 
primaiy school was definitely laid dov/n. Finally the Ministry 
stated that at present no furtlier extension of free education 
could be accepted, except where the local body is prepared to 
finance it out of its own resources, since the pruvision uf new 
schools, the increase of teachers and improvement uf their pay 
are more pressing needs, and that the time, was not yet ripe for 
any comprehensive scheme of compulsion in rural areas, though 
proposals for the extension of the Primary Education Act to 
limi ted areas would-be sympathetically considered. 
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The programmes, which aim at carrying into effect the 
policy of the Ministry, are estimated to involve a further direct 
expenditure of 74 lakhs a year on middle and primary schools, 
while if education is made free in the primary classes another 
19 lakhs a year would be required. 

318. Com'pulsory education .—The Primary Education Act, 
to which reference has just been made, was passed in 1919, and 
enables compulsory education to be introduced under the orders 
of Government. It is in force, together Avith free education, 
in one municipality, Ranchi, and four rural areas, while 
schemes for introducing it into three other municipalities are 
under consideration. In Ranchi, the experiment has been 
tried since 1921, long enough to gain useful experience and 
the judgment is favourable. Compulsion is effective: 97 per 
cent, of the boys between six and ten are at school and the 
percentage of attendance is 78. In no other place has the Act 
been put into force for more than three years, except Banki 
rural area in Cuttack district. There the experiment lias also 
been successful. Before its inception only 35 per cent, of the 
boys of school-going age were attending school. By 1927 the 
proportion had risen to 72, and the percentage of attendance 
in the same year was 80. A further satisfactory point is that 
the proportion of boji’s in the lowest class is very much less than 
the provincial aA^erage. 

319. Free education .— Free education Avithout compulsion 
has been introduced into one entire district, >^aran, and in the 
smaller rural areas scattered over three other districts, as aa’cI! 
as in two municipalities. In Saran the introduction has led 
to .serious financial difficulties, partly becamse the compensa¬ 
tion due to masters for loss of fees Avas underestimated, and 
partly because every village, noAV asks for a school and com¬ 
plains that it is being unfairly treated if it does not get'one. 
In one municipality free education has been followed by a fall 
in the number of pupils. 

320. Degree of succei'a attained .— It may be said then, that 
under the Ministry a great step foi'ward lias been taken in 
reckoning the cost of universal elemenl.u’y education for male.s 
and laying doAvn a policy for deA’olopment up to that goal, 
while sometliing has been done to e.'A'periment with compulsory 
education in preparation for the time Avhen its introduction 
becomes practical politics, il'lie prosjiects of further de\'elop- 
ment are briefly surveyed at the conclusion of this, section. 
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323. Controlling agencies .—The agencies through which 
the Ministry’s policy is or shoukl be carried out fall under three 
heads:— 

(1) Officers of Government. 

(2) Local bodies. 

(3) Private organization. 

324. Directorate and ins^jecting staff .—Under (1) fall the 
directorate and the inspecting sta'lt. The cost of these two 
services at several periods is shown in the following table, the 
lower figures being the percentages on the total expenditure on 
education for the year :— 
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The Mini.stry has effected a substantial doorease in the 
proportion of these overhead (harn’cs to the total expenditure. 
On the total expenditure from public funds only the proportion 
has dropped fro!n 11.8 per cent, in 1922 lo 7.7 jver cent. 
Though the inspecting staff li.as not been r'^dneed tliere are 
complaints that there .should ha re been a proportionate incrca .'0 
in respect of the lower grades lOid these canno,t he di.s:ni.sscd as 
groundless. 

The official inspecting stall comprises officers of (1) the 
Indian Education Service, (2) the Bihar and Orissa Educational 
Service, (3) the Subordinate jfducational Service.' l.'iie first 
class will rapidly disappear ns a result of tlio orders passed 
on the recommendations of the Lee Commission. 


The second class has not been so greatly affected by the 
Reforms. This part of the inspectorate comes in close contact 
with the local bodies, and where there has been a strong 
Swarajist majority there has been some friction at times. 
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The third class ha.ve been placed in a more difficult position 
vis-a-vis the local bodies. It was indeed resolved by the 
Legislative Council that their control should be completely 
transferred to the local iiodies and though the Ministry has 
decided to retain them as Government servants, the local bodies 
have been given large powers in the matters of their appoint¬ 
ment and control. 

325. Other ofpcial agency .—Apart from the whole-time 
educational officers the local civil officers responsible for the 
general administration have always been required to devote 
considerable attention to education within their charges. This 
they did up to the end of 1923, mainly by reason of their direct 
or indirect control of the local bodies. The cessation of this 
control has made their'connection with education less close but 
their assistance is still given and welcomed. The districts are 
as yet staffed for the most part with officers who worked under 
the old regime. It is possible that their successors will not be 
in so good a position to give valuable assistance. 

326. The local bodies .—The second class of controlling 
agency comprises the local bodies, rural and urban. The 
importance of this agency may be judged from the following 
figures showing the grants given by Government to the local 
bodies and the expenditure of the local bodies from their own 
resources. ‘(Sums in thousands of rupees.) 
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individual quarrels and remedy the other defects. The fact, 
however, remains, that Government were at the time unable to 
prevent the evils enumerated above. Should such circumstances 
again arise and persist in the future, the absence of any really 
effective control by Government over the local bodies that 
administer primary education might prove to be a real danger. 

329. Position of the Minister.—The Minister's position 
has been one of gi'eat delicacy. On the one hand he was respon¬ 
sible that the increased resources available for vernacular and 
especially primary education were used to the best advantage 
and the only agency through which they could be so used was 
the local bodies. On the other hand detailed control of the 
local bodies was alien to the whole spirit of the Reforms, in 
fact a. direct negation of the first formula, on Avhich the authors 
of tile Joint Report based their proposals for the new constitu¬ 
tion. “ Tb.crc .sho-uld be. as far as possible, complete popular 
control in local bodies and the largest possible independence for 
them of ov.t.side control.” 

Further, niembor.? of the Legislative Council have some¬ 
what inconsistently combined an eagerness to require the 
iMinistry to direct local bodies to take certain action and 
generally to interfere with their discretion in matters of purely 
local i!i'terc.^t. with ho.stiIe criticism of any attempt to assort 
the final authority of Government, wlien grave abuses are 
brought to light. 

330. Prirnte orfinrdzation.^. — Missions .—It is time to turn 
from the second class of agency to the third, consisting of 
private organizations. This class mainly consists of the 
Missions. Twenty-two Cliristian mi.ssionary societies were 
working in the provinCi' in 19:27. an adduion of one since 1922. 
while JPour non-Christian IMissions entered tlie field iu the 
period. The number ot institutions ha.s icmeiued con.staiit at 
950 but pupils have iucrea-sed from 32,000 to 30,000. 

The total expenditure has ri.5en from lis. 5,40,000 to 
Es. 9,13,000 while the contributions from 'Mission funds has 
risen from Rs. 2,48,000 to Rs. 3,28,000. 'i'he admirable work 
done by the .Missions especially among the al'origines and the 
depressed cla.sses has been inliy appreciated by die Miai.stry, 
an appreciation which has taken the practical form of increas¬ 
ing the Government grants from Rs. I,:34,(l00 to Rs. 2,51,000. 
The local bodies have al.so shown their appreciation by 
increa-jing their contributions from Rs. 53,tl00 to Rs. 73,000. 
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331. Managing committees .—A less satisfactory rrcord of 
private enterprise is to be found in the failure of the long- 
sustained attempt to secure efficient managing ccmmittees‘for 
primary schools aided by the local bodies. There has been a 
large increase in the proportion of sc?hools directly managed 
by local bodies, and it seems to be generally agreed that this 
is the best system and that managing committees for primary 
schools seldom do any useful work. The main success in this 
sphere has been gaijjcd in lianding over the management of 
primary schools to the co-operative srcietics, whose members 
may be expected to show sufficient public spirit to devote some 
time and trouble to looking after the school. Although this 
expectation has not always been realized, the co-operative 
societies have done creditable work here, and deserve to be more 
fully employed in the management of primary schools than 
some local bodies are ready to permit. 

332. Equipment of schools and colleges .—The following 
statement shows the annual expenditure incurred on buildings, 
furniture and apparatus (1) average of the four years 1917— 
1921 and (2) average of the six years 1921—1927. The figures 
are in thousands of rupees :— 
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The most noteworthy j}oint ;il)Out these figures is the 
siil)stantial increase of attention paid to e(iuipinent of the 
vernacular schools, primary and mifldle, controlled by the local 
bodies. This has hc^en rendered possible by large assignments 
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from the provincial revenues to the local bodies for the purpose. 
There is unfortunately little present prospect of continuing 
these a.ssignments, although large expenditure on existing 
Schools is still required, and it is calculated that three crores 
of rupees are needed to equip the schools wanted foi- a really 
satisfactory system of vernacular education. 

333. The University .and its colleges .—The Patna Univer¬ 
sity came into existence on the passing of the Patna University 
Act of 1917. It was originally intended, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the committee that examined the question in 1913-14. 
to establish the University within the New Capital site, and 
to make it at once a teaching institution containing in its own 
area six colleges of a purely residential character, and a 
federal body supervising and testing the activities of affiliated 
colleges in (listant parts of the province. A severe blow to this 
ideal was struck by the decision of the Government of India 
that a substantial contribution, which had been confidently 
expected towards the non-recurring cost estimated at nearly 
one crore of rupees, could not be made from central resources 
after the inception of the Reforms. The immediate conse¬ 
quences of that decision were the reopening of the question 
of site and the indefinite postponement of the assumption by 
the University of its functions as a teaching institution. 


To this situation the’Ministry succeeded at a time when 
the finances of the province did not permit tlie realization of 
expensive schemes however desirable, ft was only in 1924 
that a final decision was reached, after a wide ventilation of 


the ,subject and protracted debates in the Legislative Council, 
to abandon the New Capital site and to erect around the 
existing Pa.tna College the buildings required toi' the 
University and additional collegiate accojumodation. Land 
has now been acquired in that area, .and luiildings are completed 
or in course of I'rcctiop. Not^ible among the.se are the ''.■■,’hcch?r 
Senate House, provided bv private MiiinificenLC, and the new 
Science College, which is taking over and expanding the^scienco 
teaching hitherto ca i-ried onl in Patna College. Fuj i her the 
orbit of studies conducted undei’ the ;egis of the I iiivcrsity 
has been widened by the creation of faculties of engineeu’ing 
and medicine as a result of the estaldishment of the t/riiicc ot 
Wales Medical College, and the cunyersion of the Bibai- School 
of Engineering into a college. Within the [ niversuy there 
are now^ two colleges, Patna, and Bihuj' National, juumarily 
devoted to Arts, one ti’aining college for Fducatioii, the Patna 
Law College, the Medic,al' and Engineering Colleges just 
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mentioned and the new Science College, all located in Patna. 
There i.s a considerable lolunie of opinion demanding an 
immediate change in the character of the University from a 
purely federal one to one which undei’takes teaching as well, 
and that question is now being examined. Of external colleges 
to which the supervising and examining functions of the 
University extend there are now the Ravenshaw College at 
Cuttack, the Greer Bhumihar Brahman College at Mnzaftarpnr, 
the Tej Narayan Jubilee College at Bhagalpnr and St. 
Colnmba’s College at Hazaribagh, of first grade institutions 
together with college.s with intermediate classes at Ranchi, 
Monghyr and Nalanda and the Ravenshaw Girls’ School at 
Cuttack, while there is now a training college at Cuttack 
started during the control of the Minister. In all those much 
progress has been made during the Reform.s period in extending 
the range of teaching and increasing tlie number of pupils as 
well as in the provision of better buildings. Indeed the 
equipment of most of the colleges now leaves little to be desired. 

334. Ivstruction in thn vernaculars .—The possibility of 
conducting a large part of instruction in the vernacular was 
examined by the important Committee on Education 'whioii sat 
in 1921-22. ' It is obviously difficult for students to acquire 
knowledge through the medium of a foreign language. But the 
province is markedly polyglot and to provide instruction and to 
conduct examinations in all languages would bo very expensive, 
wffiile to select one or two vcrnacnlar.s would be unfair on 
minorities. The problem is at prc.seut limited to tlie high 
school classes in wliioh the medium of iiistnu tion had liitherto 
been English. The ('oirunit tpe recommended that coiiipnlsorv 
■u.sc of the vernacular sIioiiM I'c introduced in all high .schools 
within .six years. Tiie A.iiiiistrv wa.s r.or, prej)ared to find the 
money, Rs.' 2.50,t)(i(i a year for this, and has only permitted 
dnjilication of the rVnii' cl:isse.s in eleven iiigh schools main¬ 
tained by Governineiit. It is somewhat cui'ioas that on the 
other hand, several hieal bodies ha.\e adopted the jiolicy of 
converting niany of (heir middle schools from vernacular to 
English wliile two di.striot boards have .so converted all. In 
1925 Government at the instance of the T.cgislative Council 
apnoiiited a (.'ommiitee to i.onsirier i.vir;ir. nioasure.s .shonld he 
adopted for the (le\i'lopment of the principal vernacular 
languages and literature of llui jirovincc. The Committee was 
instructed to confine its attention to Hindi. Urdu and Oriya, 
as the Bengali element in the. Council had already expressed 
their satisfaction with exi.3ting developinents. The report 
wa.s received in 1927 and i.'^ still niuler the consideration of 
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Goyemment. Its main recommendation is the establishment 
of an academy to foster tlie development of the three languages 
and their literature. 

335. Encouragement of 'popular control .—The Ministry 
has definitely encouraged the substitution of an element of 
popular control for one of a strictly bureaucratic character. 
Thus a Board of Secondary Education was constituted in 1922 
to take over the Director’s powers of recognizing schools as 
fit to present candidate.? for matriculation. It is empowered 
to distribute Government grants to in.stifcutions under its 
control, and to inspect those institutions and advise on 
question.? of policy relatijig to them. Of twenty-two members, 
five are elected by the T.cgislative Council, and three bv the 
popularly constituted Senate of the University. Again in 
1926, the Text-Book Committee, who.se function is to decide 
what books arc to be used in recognized schools, was reconsti¬ 
tuted with a much larg('r non-officia] element. Further, for 
the post of Vice-Chancellor of the Univer.sity, which had up to 
1923 been held by an officer of the Educational Service, a 
distingui.shed non-offici:il who was prepared to .serve without 
emoluments was selected in respon.se to a strong public demand. 
Another indication of the tendency was the appointment of 
non-olfieial members on tlie managing committees of Govern¬ 
ment high .schools. 

336. Character huihling .—On tlie advice of the Committee 
of 1921—23. the Ministry decided to require regular religious 
instruction in all aided non-denoininational schools. A very 
hopeful development i.s that of li'oops of boy .‘■couts a,nd 
companies of girl guide.^^ in the .sclmcls. In 1921 the movement 
had only ju.st started with si.x troo|>s including 221 scouts. 
There are now 30fi trooj);- of .scom.-i fi.niiO strong, and 70 p;ick.s 
of cubs, while the girls ninuber lOO guides and 91 Inue birds. 
The movement is eoninioiily reported to i>o doing V('ry good 
work, though in a few p];u'{'.s oununnnal feeling has appeared 
with nnli.ippy residts. 

337. Care of the children .—Hygiene is imw a eumpuls.orv 
subject in middle, and juiniary schools, and candidates for 
matriculation must prove lliat they have received .some instruc¬ 
tion in it.' Fir.st-aid cbi.sses under the St. John .A.mbulanoe 
Association are held in high schools, secondary trai.ni!ig .scl'ools 
and colleges but interest in them has declined. Kor has the 
medical inspection of schools introduced in 1920-21 hitherto 
met witli success. Recently, howc'/cr, a cadre of eleven school 
health officers has been formed whicli should remedy matters 
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considerably. Some attempt has also been made to develop 
physical education by training three inspectors, who in their 
turn are to train drill masters. The latter are at present 
generally neither competent to teach nor pliysically up to their 
job. Few managing eommittees of private high schools appear 
to attach much importance to physical instruction. 

338. Oriental languages .—In addition to the maktabs and 
pnthshalas, to wliich reference has already been made there are 
special schools whose activities run parallel to the normal 
stream of education, the Sanskrit lols and Muhammadan 
madrasas, wliich correspond to secondary schools. 

The advance made in these schools is shown below. 
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339. Europenn eduraf/on .— In order to complete the 
review of educ.Ttion in tlu; province it is iiecess.'irv to note briefly 
the developments of luiropean education and reformatory 
.soliools, though these .subjects are rot under I lie control of either 
Ministry. 

The chief event in the period has been the opening of tlie 
Nankum School near llanchi for gilds in iOdo and the corre¬ 
sponding lioys’ school iii lOg? in lieij) i'i;c large Lnropean 
community v.'orkiug on t.lie mines and railways in Chota 
Nagpur. For tliesc !rail(lirig:s, (jo'.eninient ga\'e between 1920 
and 1922 a. sum of about one and a b.alf lakb.s. while an equal 
sum was raised from pricaie sources, 

Scliolar.s rose from 1.194 to l.dTo, the percentage 
of those at school to tho Fnropeari [;opulatiriu being 12.3, wliich 
indicates that pi’actieally the whole nnndier of children of 
scdiool-going age are at school. Public luiuis contributed 
.Ids. ],()8 ,o6o in 1927 against Rs. 1,13,0(10 in 1922 or barely 
one-third of the total cost against nearly one-half. 
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340. Beformatory .—There is only one reformatory institu¬ 
tion in the province, tliat at Hazaribagh, and this has made 
steady progress in equipment. I’he boys are taught a wide 
variety of trades and the school can now be fairly classed as 
up-to-date technical school. The .standard of literary education 
has recently been rai.sed from the lower to the upper primary. 
The last report shows that nearly 86 per cent, of the boys dis¬ 
charged are known not to have relapsed into crime against a 
percentage of 74 in 1922. 

341. Transfer of control of educational folicy. —The prin¬ 
cipal features of the reaction of the Reforms on this as on other 
transferred departments have been the withdrawal of close 
control by the Government gf India over the direction of 
policy and the substitution of the power or influence of the 
Legislative Council. 

342. Pre-Reforms control. —The importance of the former 
feature is readily nerceived, when it is found tliat between 
1912 and 1917 the central Government provided as much as 
Rs. 90.37,000 as grants for educational expenditure in the 
province out of a total of Rs. 3,50,00,000 spent on education 
in those years. Further the grants were in many cases definite¬ 
ly earmarked. By this means, as well as by the rule under 
which all important schemes required the sanction of the 
Government of India, if not that of the Secretary of State, 
very effective-control over the pre-Reform Government of the 
province in the educational sphere was secured. 

343. Limitation of control by the Secretary oj State and 
the Gorernment of India under the Reforms. —The exercise of 
tlie statutory coutivil by the Secretary of State over the trans¬ 
ferred subjects is now limited to : 

ft) Safe.gua rdiiig the, adm ini.si ration ot ceutjTil subjects. 

(2) Deciding questions arising between two provinces. 

(3) Safeguai-ding Imperial Mitcrests. 

(4.) Determining tiie position of the Gkivernmeut of India 
in re.speet of questions arising between India 
and other parts of the F.mpire. 

(5) Safeguarding Ids own po.vcrs reguniiug the .High 
Comm!3.sioiier, borrowing and the .scridec.s. 

The exerci^ of the control of tlie Government of India is 
limited to the first, second and fifth of these purposes. In the 
administration of education during tlie last .seven yea.r.s, no case 
has arisen for the cxerci,so of the control, though witliout it the 
Ministry might have bad to face a deterndned .atta ‘'r nn, th i 
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position and emohnneuts of the Indian Educational Service. 
The relaxation of extra provincial control has also for prac¬ 
tical purposes been complete, as no ca.se has arisen requiring the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council under the rules 
relating to transferred subjects. Thus the Ministry has been 
able to spend, in the furtherance of the policy decided upon, 
all the funds, which the financial position of the province could 
.sjmre for educational development, subject only to the need for 
persuading the T.egislative Council to vote the demands. 

344. Attitude of the Lcgi-dative Council to educational 
■finance. —The Council has shown little reluctance to vote the 
educational demands placed before it. Indeed it has pressed for 
large expenditure by all the means in its power, for example 
moving a resolution that I?s. 60,00,01)0 should be spent on the 
expansion of primary education in the years 1925 and 1026. 
With this support the Minister has been able to press vigorously 
his claims on the provincial purse and has obtained (albeit at 
the expense of other branches of the iidniini.stration) the liou’s 
share of any funds available. Education has now wrested 
from the police the position of the principal spending depart¬ 
ment and absorbs one-sixth of the financial resources. The 
result has undoubtedly been a more rapid development than 
vvoiild have occuT'red under the old regime. 

345. Inf uence of the Council on 'policy. —The Council, too, 
has played a very important part i7i the decision of policy. 
It was directly at tlie Council’s instance that the Committee to 
con.sider llie whole subject of primary and secondary education 
and the ('ommittee to advi.se on vocnlional education were 
apiiointed. It fui'ther decided the w:-xed question of ilie site 
of the University, and strongly infiueiii.;e(-i the deci-sion to replace 
an official Ivy a non onicial Vicp-Clianccllc;’. It has pressed 
for, biii- iKa yet obtained a revision of thv? constitution of the 
University reducing to a minimum the control of Government 
over it and increa-siug its own control omm- tlie colleges. It has 
secured a special CAaniination of njcasurcs for devclopu’iig the 
vernacular languages and literature and a. more recent investi¬ 
gation of the state of Sanskrit education. V'et another xo.ry 
important cfl'cct of the Council’s action in l.ho sphere of educa¬ 
tion was luuught about by tlie pas.sing nf the two Acts relating 
to local lioilies. By tliese the Ministry was deprived of the 
official macliiiicry for the administration of the funds available 
for primary education and called upon t(.) rcl\’ on a non-official 
agency. It has already been sufficiently Indicated that the 
immediate result was the capture of a i.’onsid-unable nrirr.ion o+' 
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this agency by persons who were not prepared to accept the 
policy of Government, and who were ready to resent the exer¬ 
cise of any control. That phase has fortunately passed off 
and it is now to be hoped that the confidence of the Council in 
the good sense of local bodies may in the long run be justified. 

346. Ham^yering action hy the Council ,^—The Council has 
shown some tendency to interfere in matters of detail, leading 
to a marked lack of finality in decisions taken. ^ It has pressed 
for more colleges, more Sanskrit tols and more viadrasas 
though these could only be provided at tlie expcn.se of primary 
education which is admittedlv the most urgent need of the 
province. It resents nnv restrictions on the recognition of 
new primary .schools, which are essential to enforce a reasoned 
spacing of such schools throughout tin* province, and views 
with suspicion a policy of replacing a large nuirher of ineffi¬ 
cient one-teacher schools by a smaller number of larger and 
better staffed schools. There is some tendency to pre.^^.s for 
sectarian institutions which in tlie circumstances of the 
province could only result in considerald.e weakening of general 
primary education. 


317. Financial rlifpcfdtif'S '.—The picture of tlie working 
of the Kdiication Department under tlie Kefonris would be 
incomplcLe without a lu-ief reforcnc'c to The fiuaiu ial problem 
that confronts tlie advocates of ;i }>oIicy of expansion, designed 
to giv(^ tlie mass of the population an education adequate for 
full citizenship. As has been ab'cady noted, to give even the 
present poor standard <;f primary education uiiivcr.^ally at the 
lowest, stage and ndccjuately at tlie upper stage would cost 
some.ihiiig lilvo one crorc of rupees rccuiTing. 'Vo raise it to 
a better sramlanl means liicreasijig the teaching start, training 
tljem more adeqnatelv, and jiaying then, h^^tter. I’urther, the 
in.spcj-forate wrajld clca-‘!v hava^ to \)x: nuu ii enh-uged to main¬ 
tain the stanilnT‘c'. No estimate of Mie cost of tiicse scliemes 
has betm frarnerl, hiit it would piid^aldy remh one and a lia.If 
crores. To iymcIj the all-India standarf) in middle and high 
school and college education would n.Miiiire rdjoiit douhh^. the 
present oxpentliture, an addition lailf a erore recurring, 
as well as a very substantial su?n for equipment. 


.1. liCse are i oughi hgii<“c.s for 1.)ringing {jic lew I cit education 
in Bihar and Orissa to a standard, umier which (n'ery child 
will have the opportunity oi becoming liierate and c reasonable 
propoT tion of them the chance of going further. 'I'liev involve 
an increase of provincijil revenues by three erores. Tliere are 
signs of the formation of public opiniem in f:ivour of the 
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imposition of some of the extra, taxation that alone could 
implement such a policy, hut it will take several years for this 
opinion to gain geneivil support. The existing financial 
resources of the province are barely adequate for present needs, 
and in none of the heads of revenue is there any reasonable 
hope of substantial expansion. Between 1912 and 1927, 
while expenditure from public funds has been multiplied 
nearly five times, the receipts from fees and from private 
re.sourc;es have barely doubled. Tlius there is little hope tliat 
either parents or private benefactors will come forward to 
relieve the general tax-pa,yers of the burden. 

AGRICULTURE. 

348. Staff in the pre-Reforme period .—In 1912, when the 
province was created, the Asricultural departreent had been 
in separate existence for eight years, but had only recently 
been staffed with trained .scienti.st.s capable of .sy.s tenia tic-ally 
investigating the agricultural problems of a province of marked 
diversity in local conditions. On its sejiaration from Bengal, 
the Agricultural College at Sabour. opened in 1910, naturally 
fell to Biha ■ and Orissa, wdiicli also obtained the services of 
three scientific officers of the all-India Agricultural Service 
and of nine officers of the provincial service. Following the 
practice in Bengal, dictated by the lack of administrative 
training in the newly-created Agricultur:',! Service, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service was placed at the head of the depart¬ 
ment, and this arrangement continued till 1919. 

• Further recruitment between 1912 and 1914 raised the 
number of officers of the all-India Agrioub ural Service to six, 
but owing to deputations to Pusa and other proviiiccs and later 
the departure of (liree officers on military .‘iorvice, the number 
actually eniplovecl was much below that strengtli. and at- one 
time in 1920 only two such officers were at work in the provinco.. 
Iji 1915 a .special post. lillcd by a j-etired jdanter, was created 
to provide management of a sugarcane station and cattle- 
biccdinc!; farm. Br.t it was not till the end of i92(>', wlicn a 
ccimprc’-ousive scl'cme of i-corganircation li.-nl been .api)roved by 
the Secretarv of State, t!>at tlirec new recruits wore obtained, 
as -vvcll as an Agririiltural Pngincor on spci-inl tcru'.s primarily 
to c.upcrvi.sc well-boring. ! u the '.uca.ntiini- the oi'ovincial and 
subordinate services had been evpanded to staff the central 
and .small farms tliat were started in that ]',criod. 

340. Functioti.^^ of the dej'orinienf .—Apart from the 
general duty of accumulatiug knowledge of local agricultural 
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conditions, of affording help in the matter of insect pests, and of 
collecting and publishing agricultural forecasts and statistics, 
the functions of the department were (1) the imparting of 
scientific agricultural education at Sabour College, (2) the 
prosecution of research directed towards discovering improved 
types of crops, the effect of manures on different soils and the 
life-history of plant enemies, which wm.s carried on at Sabour 
and the large farms, and (3) the dissemination of the results 
of such researches both by demonstration on the small farms 
and by propaganda in suitable rural tracts. 

350. Sabour College. —I'he Sabour College never attracted 
any substantial number of students of the right type specially 
from this province. Those that came almost without exception 
aimed at immediate employment in the Agricultural Service, 
for which the recruitment wa.s small. Consequently an insti¬ 
tution which cost a good deal of money and occupied most of 
the time, which might have been better spent on research or 
other duties, of the majority of tlie trained scientists, gave 
little return in stimulating a wide interest in scientific 
agrir-ulture. 

351. The central farrns. —The central farms in 1912 con¬ 
sisted of the farms at Sabour, ad jacent to the College, another 
at Cuttack in Orissa and a third at Patna unhappily placed on 
a silo, where uncontrollable floods frequently prevented any 
conchi.sions being drawn fj'om a. j-eai’’.-; work' on carefully 
planned experiments. To these was added in 1913 the .sugar¬ 
cane station and cattle-breeding farm at Sipaya already 
mentioned, which had the disadvantage of being placed in a 
remote corner of the province. A more fortunate addition wms 
inailc in 1915, when a farm typic-al of Cliota Nagpur conditions, 
was started near Ranchi. 


352. The ■-■maU farm .—(.)f .^inail farms there existed in 
1912 two stalled by th.e departniojit, but financed by wealtliy pro¬ 
prietors. To these were added I'ctwecn 1917 and 1910 four 
dcpai'tmental farms. Expansion in this branch was necessarily 
slow, as long as valuable rc.sult.s obtained from laboratory 
rcisearch at Salamr or by field experiment on the largo ft'.j’ras 
were not forthcoming. 

353. Reacc;,■■■■ for 


for ;do!c crsicraciLce oj —I’jje ieasons 

why those results v.'e.re slow to emerge may now be briefly 
explained. Apart from the obvious fact that crops, wtiich 
are the subject* of experiment, only come tu thi.- stage of com- 
[■(urative test oiico a year, the field for experiment iji this 
province is immensclv widened bv the diversitv of-soil and 
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climatic conditions found within it. There are at least seven 
broadly marked tracts, and even within these local differences 
of considerable importance occur. Further, results to be of 
any general value must be such as can be adopted by an unedu¬ 
cated cultivator, working with very little capital on a small 
and scattered holding. Lastly, the higher agency for con¬ 
ducting experiments consisted of men trained in the totally 
difi'erent conditions of F/igland, who had first of all to famili¬ 
arize themselves with India and Indian ways of thought and 
methods of worlc. None of them had been more than five years 
in India before the province was :-‘artcd, and thereafter the 
pre-occupation of most of them with the somewhat unprofitable 
task of teaching at Sabour College, and the call of three of 
them to military duty, in the performance of which the most 
brilliant of them gave his life, I’endored their own education 
a slow business. 


354. The atirick in (Council in —A somewhat lengthy 

account of the department in the pre-Keforms period has been 
necessary in order to explain subsecjuent events, to which it is 
now possible to turn, 'i'he reorganization scheme sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in 1920 provided for ten posts in the 
all-India service, one special po.st of Agricultural Engineer, 
and fifteen posts in the provincial service, in addition the 
subordinate service*was reorganized and rendered capable of 
gradual expansion. O'hese schemes aimed at staffing the 
Agricultural College, the seven large farms up to which it was- 
proposed to W’ork, as well as the general charge of tlie tracts, 
in wliicli those farms were or were to be .situated, and the .'^lualt 
farnus, for whose gradual develojmient the department was now 
ready. The budget of 1921-22 was prepared in accordance 
with, this progr.amme, and was presented in the first session of 
the new Legislative Council. It mot with a very hot attack, 
which was renewed at a subsequent se.ssion in July 1921, in 
spite of a.n attempt to formulate a progra,mme more acceptable 
to tlio. Council aiid informed public ojiinion by means of a 
confci'i iK'e held just liefore the (.'ouncil session. I'he a.bolition 
of Sab'.'ur College was advocated, the expenditure of money 
on research woik by exyierts wa.s .-tigmal ized as t'xtravagance, 
and their work ealh'd lUipraetical. aiui the fact that the superior 
stcift iTiPvinl'.’ IhiiivI■ n up cf 

the laek of valualJe results. .-\ .-eetioii of the Council stoutly 
maintained that the Indian peasant had nothing at all to 
learn in the way of agriculture. 


iio,.'. The A fj ncuLLurul Cojuniittee. 
tion, inc Minister deeide.d to .suinmon 


Laced with this situa- 
eomrn i 11ee consisting 







of three oflBcials, two of them agricultural experts, and 
peveu non-official members of the Council. This committee 
reported early in 1922. It unanimously recommended the 
closing of Sabour College as well as a large expansion of small 
farms, but the official minority strove to retain the programme 
of seven large farms and the superior staff required for their 
efficient management and resisted the proposed abolition of 
the botanical and chemical research staff. The Ministry 
accepted the imanimous recommendations, but with some 
modification agreed to the majority view of abandoning for 
the time being the expansion to seven farms, though that 
expansion has continued to be the ultimate policy of Govern¬ 
ment. The research sections were retained, but, instead of 
recruiting an all-India service officer to replace the Economic 
Botanist who had died of wounds, his chief assistant of the 
provincial service was placed at the head of that section, while 
the post of agricultural chemist, shortly afterwards vacated 
by retirement on proportionate pension, was similarly filled. 

356. Development of institutions and changes of per¬ 
sonnel. —The policy adopted in 1922 has been followed for the 
last six years, during which the Minister who then formulated 
it has remained in office. On the institutional side it has left 
the central farms numerically as they were in 1919 at five, the 
abandoned Patna farm being replaced by one at Gaya. The 
small departTiiental farms have grown from four to eighteen. 
One farm financed privately but staffed by the department has 
been added but the two previously existing have been closed. 
A large farm devoted to dairying has been established. Lack 
of funds has held up the establishment of a new central farm 
at Dumka in the Santal Farganas, and of six more small fams, 
for which proposals are ready. The personnel has been largely 
Indianized and there are now only four officers of the all-India 
Service, of whom one is an Indian recruited in England. 

357. The achievements of the department. —The depart¬ 
ment working with this equipment has had some successes. The 
chief of these is in selecting and distributing seed of improved 
rices, of which five have been tried out as specially suitable to 
certain localities, and are now grown on nearly 30.000 acres. 
The practice of growing a green manure crop prior to rice has 
been applied at the instance of the department to more than 
7,000 acres. Over 5,000 acres are now cultivated with sugar- 
canes, giving a very much heavier return of sugar, three 
varieties having been selected from those bred at Coimbatore 
and tried out under local conditions before distribution. 
Ground-nut, after several years of experiment on the farms, 
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has been established on over 2,000 acres of poor land, which 
it previously hardly paid to cultivate at all. Another 1,000 
acres are cropped with recommended varieties of wheat, gram 
or tobacco. A recent development has been the popularization 
of chemical man'ures, such as gvpsum and ammonium sulphate, 
of which some 160 tons were sold at the instance of the depart¬ 
ment in 1925-26. A Calcutta firm has recently decided to open 
depots for pursuing this development. Apart from the opening 
of a dairy farm at Monghyr, successful advance in cattle- 
breeding has been made at Ranchi and at Sabour and both the 
experience and the actual stock will be available for the new 
cattle-breeding station established under control of the Veteri- 
nai7 Department at Patna. A scheme for expanding the 
Cuttack central farm so as to establish a dairy herd there 
awaits provision of fxmds. 

Well-boring and other engineering developments have 
formed an increasingly important part of the department’s 
work since the appointment of an Agricultural Engineer in 
1921. Originally started by the Agricultural Department as 
an insurance against recurnng scarcity, the boring of wells 
with small open tubes, whjch ensures and approximately doubles 
the supply of water, had practically come to an end as a result 
of being made over to the district boards. Under the Agricul- 
tural Engineer the number of borings of this kind has increased 
to over 150 yearlj'. Improved water lifts have been introduced 
which enable the increased supplies to be f\dly used, and 
larger borings with strainer tubes are being undert.nken and 
power pumps installed. For the small borings the public pay 
only about half the full cost, but other improvements are only 
effected where the persons benefited are prepared to pay the' 
full cost. A scheme for expanding this side of the depart- 
;ment*s activities, in view of the success already obtained, is 
mow ready but awaits as improvement in the finances of the 
province. 

The engineering section is also co-operating with the 
rritorial staff of the department in laying out contour enbank- 
iments for conserving surface water for rice irrigation on the 
|hilly land in the south of the province where well-boring is 
(impracticable. 

358. The e-ffect of the attitude of the Council on the 
^^Lepartmeht .—^Partly because the criticisms of the first Council 
^ere accepted in the main by the Ministry and partly because 

♦Tics n U,, T <* i 
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Council after the first attack, described above, has left the 
department alone as a rule, though in 1923 a budget cut was 
moved to question the wisdom of the Minister's decision to move 
the headquarters of the department from Patna to Saboiir. 
The motion was defeated by a large majority. The Council’s 
sole important intervention was in 1925 to stop the establish¬ 
ment of a liew central farm near Miizaffarpur, where the site 
was selected by the Minister after personal inspection. The 
apparent reason was the unfounded suspicion that a European 
firm would be benefited by the purchase of the site chosen. 

The failure of the Sabour College to produce the right 
type of Indian officer, capable of replacing the European officers 
or even of filling the less important pasts, and its closing in 
1923 has left a most important problem for the future unsolved. 
The Director, himself, who is about to retire, after holding 
charge throughout nearly the whole of the Reforms period, has 
relied on practical training on the farms under the Deputy 
Directors. This method certainly does not completely provide 
for the future. There is the primary defect of the absence of 
any methodical training in agricultural theory, Avhile the 
Deputy Directors are not sufficiently numerous to train all the 
young men that are or will be required. A further difficulty 
is that it is doubtful whether, even if Indian recruits of 
adequate scientific training arul habit of mind as well as of 
practical ability and power of work are now forthcoming on 
the pay, which this province can afford, the Legislative Council 
will approve their engagement unless they are natives of the 
province itself. A large section of the Council is still hostile 
to central farms and has little faith in research work, and can 
only be reconciled to expenditure on these objects if it involves 
proVisioii of employment for Biharis or Oriyas. As long as 
this attitude persists there seems to be little hope of the depart¬ 
ment taking its rightful place as one of the most important 
in a predominantly agricultural province. 

359. Receipts and expenditure. —The following statement 
gives the receipts and expenditure of the department by 
triennial averages in thousands of rupees:— 


Trienniuin. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

1912—15 - 


21 

3.04 

19lS— 18 •• 


30 

3,53 

1918—21 ... 


65 

4,25 

1921—24 ... 


64 

4,74 

1M4—27 ... 

... 

96 

5,43 
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360. Su'perior control .—The relaxation of the superin¬ 
tendence, direction, and control exercised by the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State allowed the local Govern¬ 
ment to put through the considerable change of policy made 
in 1922 with a free hand. There have been no cases of 
importance in which the reduced powers of control have been 
called into play, though references were necessary to settle the 
terms on which officers, who found themselves unable to serve 
under the changed conditions, would be permiltod to retire. 
It is only necessary to add that the work of this department, 
together with that of the Veterinary and Co-operative Depart¬ 
ments, been recently examined by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture whose recommendations have not yet b^n 
publiwed. 

VETERINARY. 

361. State of the department in 1912 .—At the creation of 
the province in 1912 the Veterinary department was staffed with 
one all-India service officer, as Superintendent, five inspectors 
and sixty-one veterinary assistant surgeons of the subordinate 
veterinary service. A proportion of the pay of most of the 
last-nam^ officers was borne by the local bodies, who had some 
voice in their posting. There were fifty-six hospitals and 
dispensaries in the province, at which animals could be treated. 

362. Progress 'prior to the Re forms.—The department 
made a steady and fairly rapid development in the pre-Reforms 
period. A little before the close of it the sanction of the 
Secretary of State was obtained for a scheme by which two 
more all>India officers were added, as well as three officers of 
the newly-formed provincial veterinary service. The scheme 
also provided for the enlargement of the subordinate service, 
including officers for laborator}" and other work under the 
superior officers and a reserve to meet casualties and to assist 
in fighting epidemics,, besides the increasing numbers required 
for service at the hospitals and dispensaries managed by the 
local bodies, or for touring in defined areas. 

363. Growth of staff during the Reforms period. The 
extra all-India posts were filled in 1920 and 1921 and tw’o of 
the provincial posts in the latter year. The third has not yet 
been filled. In 1921 ten inspectors and 92 subordinate service 
officers were employed. Bv 1926-27 these numbers had risen 
to fourteen and 147 respectively. The department has beM 
placed under its own departmental head, now designated 
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,Veterinary Adviser, whereas up to 1920 the Director of 
Agriculture had controlled it. 

364. Growth of the work. —The fifty-six hospitals and 
dispensaries had grown to ninety-one in 1920 and have since 
increased to a hundred and eighteen. These treat some 120,000 
patients annually against 75,000 treated five years ago. An 
even more important branch of veterinary work is the protec¬ 
tion of cattle against disease by inoculation, carried out mainly 
by the touring veterinary assistant surgeons in the villages. 
Ta the early years of the province’s existence, before the 
prejudice against inoculation had been overcome only about 
20,000 cattle were so treated each year. The figure for 1925-26 
was 170,000. 

The importance of this work may be judged from the fact 
that 6,408 outbreaks of contagious cattle-disease were reported 
in 1925-26. The veterinary staff were able to attend to 4,912 
of these, and to check effectively the spread of the two most 
dangerous epidemics, rinderpest and haemorrhagic septicaemia. 

365. The new veterinary college. —A very important 
advance has just been made in the foundation of a veterinary 
college at Patna for which building is now in progress. 
Hitherto the lower grades of veterinary officers, employed in 
the province, have been trained at the Bengal college. The 
new college is being fully equipped and staffed and will have the 
advantage of the proximity of the large cattle-breeding farm, 
that has also just been started. A special officer for work under 
the Cruelty to Animals Act has recently been appointed in 
Patna City, the expense being shared between Government and 
the municipality. He has already made some impression on 
checking ill-treatment of animals in that area. 

366. Influence of the Legi.’^lutive Council and control .— 
The Veterinary department ha.s not been the subject of any 
serious attack in the Legislative Council. Eesolutions were 
accepted by the Council in 1921 and 1925, recommending the 
provision of a veterinary dispensary in every police-station area, 
when funds permit. Becently that bodv has accepted without 
demur the provision for the college and the cattle farm. There 
has been no instance of the exercise of the Government of India 
or the Secretary of State’s power of superintendence, direction 
and control in this department. The main difficulty of the 
future will be to secure adequate European staff, while enough 
Indians are being trained for the higher posts. 
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367. Expenditure .—The expenditure on the department 
from provincial and local funds is shown below as a triennial 
average in thousands of rupees. 


Yeabs. 


Pbovincial. 

Local. 

1912—15 ... 

• 

54 

62 

1915—18 ... 


65 

1,06 

1918—21 ... 

... 

84 

1.47 

1921—24 ... 


... 1,73 

2,34 

1924—27 ... 

... 

... 3,25 

2,63 


The .growth of expenditure from provincial funds is 
evidence that the Council has been satisfied with the working 
of the department, while the local bodies, though they have 
not increased their expenditure nearly so fast, have given .some 
solid indication of their interest in this branch of their 
functions. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

388- Govemmenfs function in the department .—^The 
function of this department is to siipplv the necessary degree 
of control over the movement for establishing co-operative 
societies, which aims at encouraging thrift, self-help, and 
co-operation among agriculturists, artisans, and persons of 
limited means. Government comes in in two ways, firstly by 
supplying experienced officers to exercise on their behalf the 
control, by inspection, audit and liquidation, that the societies 
require to preserve public confidence in them, and secondlj" by 
providing funds, oyer and above those required for the pay 
and allowances of such officers, to supplement the resources 
raised by the members themselves to meet expenditure on audit, 
inspection and extension of the movement. 

369. Progress of the movement .—The movement started in 
a small way in the first years of the century, and was brought 
under the formal direction of the local Governments by the 
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al|-India Act of 1904. The following table shows the 
development in Bihar and Orissa since the creation of the 
province:— 


•— 

1912-13. 

1920-21. 

1927 (calendar 
year). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Number of loc'ieties 

1 

573 

3,456 

6,295 

2. Total number of member* 

21,225 

107,514 : 

248,626 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

8. Working capital 

^,39,142 

57.86,460 

2,37,57,219 

4. Reterves 

75,698 

7,34,732 

25,30,277 

5. Expenditure by Govern^ 
ment. 

Not Imown 

1.48,000 

3,11.229 

a926.27). 

6. Expenditure by member* 

no, ... 

64.414 

2,7t,n8r> 


370. Rural credit societie :^.—The societies are for the most 
part rural credit societies of unlimited liability designed to 
assist members in clearing off indebtedness and in borrowing 
at reasonable terms for seasonal or emergent needs. Where 
the true cojoperative spirit exists litigation is discouraged, 
and much can be done to enable the Public Health and Veteri¬ 
nary Departments to get into touch with the masses, while 
the societies can bear their part in the advancement of primary 
education. Especially important is their actual and potential 
part in the spread of agricultural improvements. In this 
class of society about 20 out of every 21 societies fall, and it is 
here that the chief successes of the movement have been won. 
They are organized under the control of central banks, from 
which they derive their finance. These now number 65 
against 7 in 1912-13 and 41 in 1920-21. In recent years 
the intermediary agency of guarantee unions ha.s been 
introduced with some success to relieve the central banks of 
detail, where the number of societies has placed too great 
a burden on the-banks. Finally there is the Provincial Bank, 
as an apex, to supply finance to the central banks. To the 
ordinary rural credit societies may be added the grain banks, 
which now numlter 87. These eschew cash transactions, but 
are doing successful work in the backward tracts by lending 
grain for seed or food, and building up a reserve against 
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times of scarcity. The rural credit societies and their control¬ 
ling banks have fulfilled their functions, on the whole, satis¬ 
factorily. But there are signs that the rate of expansion has, 
of late years, outrun the absorption by the members of true 
co-operative principles. The proportion of primary societies, 
that stand fully, or at any rate reasonably well, the tests which 
can be applied to them, has fallen markedly, and of the 
59 central banks, no less than 11 were pilloried in 1925-26 by 
the Registrar. These failed to collect their dues or were tom 
by internal dissension. Lack of supervision by directors j^r- 
mitted embezzlement by the staff, or losses from over-financing 
s()cieties. Here and there serious losses have been incurred 
by ill-conceived ventures, which failed, or by downright 
dishonesty of the directors. 

371. Other kinds of society, —In other classes of co-opera¬ 
tive societies little success has been obtained in this province. 
Agricultural stores and sales societies, dairy societies, special 
societies for providing the raw material of their trade to 
weavers or their implements to fishermen, as well as urban 
societies for cheapening retail purchases have all either failed 
or are carrying on a precarious existence. At the moment it 
is clear that the right policy is consolidation of the ground 
rather than rapid and perhaps disastrous expansion. 

372. The policy of Ooreniment. —The general policy of 
Grovemment towards the movement had already been laid dmvu 
by the pre-Reforms administration before the Ministry took 
over the control. It was that, while retaining the control 
necessary to fulfil their responsibility for adequate audit, and 
providing officers and funds to that end and, to a more limited 
degree, to secure the development of the movement on sound 
lines, Gk)vemment would endeavour to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of non-official administration as much as possible. 

373. The Co-operatire Federation,—To this end the 
Co-operative Federation was founded in 1918 which took over 
from Grovemment the audit of primary societies and the 
training and discipline of the staff required for that purpose 
as well as for management of the central banks. It is true 
that up to last year the Council of the Federation has been in 
theory a purely advisory body, and the last word has remained 
with the Registrar (the official head of the department) 
in his capacity of Governor of the Federation. But the 
Council has, in fact, had a good deal to sa}" in the manage¬ 
ment of affairs, and has recently been granted full control 
in the sphere in which the Federation operates, though this 
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decision cannot relieve the Eegistrar of his statutoiy responsi¬ 
bility for seeing that the societies are properly audited. ■ 

374. Financial and other aid from Government. —Govern¬ 
ment have met their obligations to the movement by providing 
at the expense of provincial revenues a number of officers, 
which has risen from two in 1912, besides three temporary 
officers, to six in 1921 and. again to twelve in 1927 including 
a chief auditor. For the last four years they have provided 
three special officers for the development of areas hitherto 
untouched by the movement, and have paid Es. 10,000 for the 
travelling expenses of honorary organizers. 

To the Co-operative Federation a grant of Es. 62,000 
was made in 1926-27 towards the cost of audit to enable the 
Eegistrar to meet his statutory' liability for the proper audit 
of all classes of societies while another Es. 8,500 was given 
for inspection and management in new and backward tracts 
and for the training of the staff employed by the Federation. 
In 1920-21 the Government contribution amounted to Es. 17,192 
for audit cost only. 

The growth of Government expenditure of all kinds in 
this department is shown below, averages for each trienniiun 
teing taken:— 


In thousands of rupees. 


Triennium, 

19). -15. 

1 

1 1915—18. 

1 1918—21. 

i 

I 1921—24. 

1924—27. 

Average experiditure ... 

64 



2,21 

2,83 


375. Superior control and influence of the Council. —The 
department has worked throughout the Beforms period with 
very little comment in the Legislative Council, whose members 
are generally in sympathy with its ends, though members have 
occasionally beaten the rommunal drum and accused the late 
Eegistrar of partiality in making appointments, an accusation 
which the Minister was able to refxite completely. There have 
been no matters in which the Government of India have found 
it necessary to exercise their limited powers of superintendence, 
dirrotion and control, and the relaxation of those powers much 
facilitated the last two reorganizations of the cadre employed 
in the department. 
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376. A ‘possible danger. —The chief danger at the moment 
is that Government may find that they have relaxed the control 
exercised on their behalf by their officers, before the growth 
of a public opinion well informed on true co-operative prin¬ 
ciples has rendered that control unnecessary. Though in fact 
Government have no financial liabilities as regards the opera¬ 
tions of the societies the strength of their credit is due to the 
confidence of the public in the control exercised by Government 
and any serious financial trouble would have a most disastrous 
effect far beyond the limits of the province and not confined to 
the co-operative movement. 

INDUSTRIES. 

377. Origin of the department. —The history of the Indus¬ 
tries department belongs wholly to the post-Reforma period. 
The necessity for an officer to study and develop the industries 
of the province was indeed felt early in its history and was 
actually proposed in 1915, but the shortage of officers during 
the War and the appointment of an Industrial Commission 
led to the postponement of the scheme. On the issue of the 
Commission's report, however, a department of Industries 
was constituted in April 1920 with a director, who was a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and a deputy director 
with engineering experience, assisted by a textile expert and 
a personal assistant. The senior Professor of Chemistry at 
Patna College was appointed to work as chemical adviser to 
the director and this arrangement has continued ever since. 

378. Expansion of actnities and gro'usth of staff. —Shortly 
after its constitution the new department'^took oygr from the 
Director of Public Instruction the control of technical and 
industrial education, and in the following year (1921) the 
subject of Fisheries was also transferred to it. In the same 
year a Board of Industries was constituted consisting of 
15 members, the majority of whom represent industrial 
interests, for the purpose of advising the Director upon tech¬ 
nical education and upon the work of the department generally. 
Since 1923, when a State Aid to Industries Act was brought 
into force for the province, this Board has also possessed 
statutory powers of an advisory nature under that Act', and 
in 1927 it was reconstituted with 20 members. 

'The staff of the department now consists of a director, 
"who is an Indian officer with commercial and engineering 
experience appointed in 1926 on contract for seven years, an 
industrial engineer also on contract, a textile expert, an intel¬ 
ligence officer and a fishery superintendent. There are three 
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circle officers and three temporary mechanical supervisors 
^working under the industrial engineer. Under the textile 
expert are weaving supervisors and superintendents of the 
Cottage Industries Institute at Patna and the Silk Institute 
at Bhagalpur. The Principal of the Bihar College of 
Engineering performs the duties of inspector of technical 
schools. 

379. Technical and indutitrial education ,—When the 
department came into being there w^ere in existence only three 
technical and industrial institutions under Government control 
viz., the Bihar School of Engineering and the Ranchi and 
Phulbani Industrial Schools; the expenditure by Government 
on this form of education amounting only to" a little over 
one lakh a year. The growth of the department in this direc¬ 
tion has been very marked, expenditure under this head having 
risen by 1927-28 to over five and a half lakhs, or over two-thirds 
of the total expenditure of the department. In 1924 the 
Bihar School of Engineering was raised to the status of a 
college and classes for training mechanical apprentices were 
added to it. An engineering school had been oi>ened at 
Cuttack in Orissa iii the preceding year and has recently been 
re-organized by the addition of a third year class and the 
introduction of mechanical apprentice cla.sscs. The Ranchi 
Industrial School has been greatly enlarged, and with the 
starting of meidianical apprentice classes there also has been 
raised to the status of a technical institute. A similar insti¬ 
tute for Tirhut was opened at MuzalTarpur in 1925. The 
evening mining classes in the area of the caalfields had been 
in existence since 1905, their cost being shared since tlie separa¬ 
tion of the provinces with Bengal. These were re-organized 
on a provincial basis in 1921 and stipends awarded for the 
encouragement of natives of Bihar and Orissa. Technical 
classes for giving training in composing, letter press printing 
and l>ook-binding have been opened in the Government Press 
at Patna, and an apprentice class has been started at Dehri 
to train the sons of blacksmiths and those boys who have left 
school at about the middle English stage as fitters arid 
mechanics. 

Assistance in the form of grants-in-aid is also given to a 
number of private institutions, notably the eTamshedpur Tech¬ 
nical Institute and the Jamalpur Technical School for Ix^tii 
of which one^hird of the capital cost was found by the kx'al 
Government, two and a half lakhs in all. At both these 
institutions seats are reserved for students of this province. 



Seats are similarly reserved at the Calcutta Research Tannery, 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, the Bengal 
Engineering College and the Indian SchooLof Mines, which has 
recently been started by the central Government at Dlianbad; 
and stipends are awarded to students of Bihar and Orissa 
for training outside the province in subjects for which no 
facilities exist in it. Three State technical scholarships are 
also awarded annually to enable students of the province to 
obtain a specialized training abroad, and twenty-four stipends 
are provided to enable students to train either within the 
province or elsewhere in India in industrial subjects. The 
department also serves as an enquiry office in all matters 
relating to industrial and technical education. 

380. Industrial development ,—The activities of the depart¬ 
ment in this direction comprise both experimental and 
propaganda work for the improvement of industrial methods 
in tne province, and mav be roughly divided into four branches, 
viz., (1) textile, (2) engineering, (3) fisheries and (4) State aid. 
The total expenditure on these branches of the department's 
work, excluding the cost of direction, amounted in 1927-28 to 
one and a half lakhs. 

381. Textile .—The work of this branch mainly consists of 
the introduction of improved appliances among the weavers 
and other classes of artisans by means of stationary or peri¬ 
patetic demonstration parties^ their practical training in 
cottage industries at Government institutes, and the introduc¬ 
tion of improvements in the trade organization of such indus¬ 
tries. The branch also aims at securing wider markets for the 
products of cottage industries by introducing improved patterns 
and by advertismg both in India and Europe, It further 
undertake to give advice regarding such industries and to 
inspect jail factories, aided weaving schools, weavers’ societies, 
ana so forth. In addition, it carries on experimental and 
propaganda work in connection with sericulture. Weaving 
aemonstration parties for the purpose of introducing shuttle 
and other improved appliances were started as far back as 1915, 
but when the department came into existence there were still 
only four such parties operating in four of the districts of the 
province. The number of parties has now risen to ten and their 
activities cover all the districts except two. Since 1921 they 
have been instrumental in introducing nearly 16,000 fly shuttle 
looms, besides other improved appliances. In *1922 a silk 
institute was started at Bhagalpur and a blanket factory at 
Gaya, in order to evolve improved methods and appliances for 
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these industries. In 1924 a cottage industries institute was 
opened at Patna containing sections for weaving, dyeing, toy¬ 
making, etc., and a sales depot was opened in the town in con¬ 
nection with it. In these institutions the suitability of 
improved appliances for cottage workers is tested, so far as is 

? iossible, under commercial conditions, and stipends are granted 
or the training of artisans in working these appliances accord¬ 
ing to the methods recommended by the department. The pro¬ 
ducts of the cottage industries institute and the silk institute 
at Bhagalpur have been markedly successful, commanding a 
ready sale not only in India but also in England, where a 
special agent is employed under a commission basis to push their 
sale in the London market. The blanket factory at Gaya, how 
termed the Wool Weaving Institute, which had till recently been 
less successful among the conservative wool weavers of that 
neighbourhood, introduced this year twelve improved blanket 
looms, which promise better results. Experimental work in 
sericulture is also being carried out at the Bhagalpur SiUc 
Institute and ten rearers are employed at different centres in 
the province to encourage the introduction of eri culture in 
suitable localities as a subsidiary occupation for the cultivators. 
Some experimental work has also been set afoot in Chota 
Nagpur and Champaran with a view to ascertain the possibility 
of introducing mulberry silk culture in the province. 

382. Engineering .—The function of this branch is to 
^dv^'se industrialists regarding the purchase of plant and 
nachinery, to supervise their installation, and to arrange for 
■egular periodical inspection for it, if so desired. Small fees 
are charged for these services. In addition to the industrial 
engineer, the circle officers are employed on this work. 

As a result of the suggestions contained in the Indian 
Sugar Committee’s report proposals were drawn up in 1921 
by the Director of Industries for starting a demonstration 
sugar factory in South Bihar at a cost of four lakhs to test 
the supply of cane in that area and the possibility of carrying 
on the manufacture of sugar on a commercial basis. An 
official resolution to this effect was placed before the Council 
in January 1922 and was carried unanimously. It was subse¬ 
quently found, however, that the cost of erection and the bill 
for wages had been greatly under-estimated, and in August 
1923 the Council was asked to vote a supplementary grant of 
one and a half lakhs for the purpose, as recommended by the 
Board of Industries. This was, however, refused—mainly on 
the ground that the industry was already a developed one' and 
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did not require Government intervention,— 7 and the proposal 
was dropped. 

Early in 1926 a Government demonstration match factory 
was started at Patna at a capital cost of one lakh to demonstrate 
the possibility of working match making machinery in this 
province at a commercial profit and to train natives of the 
province in working such machine^. Owing mainly to 
irregular and inadequate supply of suitable wood, the factory 
had to be closed down during a considerable part of its first 
year of working and has remained closed since October 1927, 
by which time it had incurred a net loss of over Rs. 17,000. 
The percentage of raw material suitable for the manufacture 
of splints, which could be obtained from the kinds of wood 
available, had been greatly over-estimated, while the selling 
price of the finished article had fallen much below that on 
which the estimates had been framed. It has now been decided 
to hand over the machinery on the hire purchase system to a 
private industrialist, who is prepared to proceed with the 
undertaking on rather different lines. 

383. Fisheries .—^During the early years of its separate 
existence, the province shared with Bengal the services of a 
single Director of Fisheries. Apart from this officer, the only 
Stan employed on fishery work in Bihar and Orissa was one 
temporary officer. When in 1921 the newly created provincial 
department of Industries assiunecfcontrol of the work, the staff 
was strengthened by the appointment of a separate fishery 
superintendent, with an assistant and a temporary inspector. 
The activities of the branch have hitherto been mainly confined 
to the breeding of carp and distribution of fry for the stocking 
of private tanks, and the general supervision of fishermen’s 
co-operative societies. 

384. State Aid.—K State Aid to Industries Act based 
upon that already in force in Madras was passed in 1923, since 
vmen aid in the form of loans and cash credit has been granted 
to the amount of nearly six and a half lakhs. The largest 
amount was five lakhs made in 192;'5 in tlie form of debentures 
to a company manufacturing .steel wire nails at Jamshedpur. 
This company has now ceased working, with the result that 
the trustees appointed under the debenture trust deed have 
been forced to take over the concern and to dispose of it at a 
considerable loss -to the del'enture holders. The Act also 
allows Government to purchase plant and sell it on the hire 
purchase system, and some use has been made of that method 
of helping industries, while cash credit has also been given. 
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385. Influence of the Legislatire. Council .—The Council 
ha-s Hsnally been prepared to vote the money for the require¬ 
ments of the department without demur, the only important 
exception being that of the demonstration sugar mill to which 
reference has already been made. In criticisms of Govern¬ 
ment for their alleged parsimony in the allocation of funds to 
the transferred departments the shortage of fund.s for the 
Industries department and particularly for distribution under 
the State Aid to Industries Act has been frequently cited. 
In point of fact. State aid has in no case been refused on 
account of lack of funds. Where the recommendations of the 
Board of Industries have not been accepted, this has been due 
either to legal obstacles or to differences of opinion between 
the Government and the Board of Industries as to the inherent 
soundness of the scheme which the latter proposed to finance. 
On more than one occasion proposals for State aid recommended 
by the Board to Government for acceptance have been found 
on further investigation to be unsuitable for the investment 
of the tax-payers’ money. 

In the matter of technical education members of the 
Council have shewn considerable interest, and as a result of 
a non-official resolution a committee was appointed in 1924 
to investigate the whole subject of vocational teaching in the 
province. 

386. The cost c)f the department since its inception is 
.shown, in thousands of rupees, below. Keceipts from sale 
proceeds, etc.. must he set against this expenditure as shown in 
the statement. 
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The above figures exclude sums advanced to industrialists 
under the State Aid to Industries Act, as such sums ’ are 
ordinarily recoverable with interest. Losses may, however, 
occur in this connection and, as mentioned above, in* one 
important case a large part of the loan has proved to be 
irrecoverable. Such losses should strictly he added to the total 
cost of the department.’ 


REGISTRATION. 

387. Function of the dejmrtment ,—This department pro- 
vides facilities to the public for securiner that parties to 
documents admit their execution before a Government officer 
and for tracing and supply ins: copies of old documents so regis¬ 
tered. Originally the officers entrusted with these duties were 
local gentlemen working in their leisure hours and employing 
their own staff, remunerated on the number of documents regis¬ 
tered. A whole time service was created in 1905, but when the 
province of Bihar and Orissa was formed little had been done 
to provide accommodation for the numerous offices ^.nd nothing 
for housing the officers, who were now liable to transfer 
throughout the province. 

388. Provision of buildings .—The provision of these 
buildings has been one of the principal problems arising in 
the department both before and after the inception of the 
Beforms. By 1921 the proportion of offices lacking proper 
buildings had been reduced from 73 per cent, iir 1912 to 42 per 
cent., and a small beginning had been made in constructing 
residences. Under the Ministry the proportion has been 
further reduced to 19 per cent., which means that only 25 
offices still require buildings. At the same time 29 residences 
have been built and the building programme is within 
reasonable reach of completion. 

389. Revision of pay ,—Substantial improvement in the pay 
and conditions of service especially of the clerical establishment 
was made in 1914, but the rise in prices due to the war had 
completely nullified its effect hv 1921, and it was realised that 
on the existing scale of pav the temptation to corruption, for 
which the department bad a bad name, w’as considerable. 
Simultaneously with starting a campaign to improve the 
honesty of the department, it was necessary to increase their 
legitimate remuneration. Such increment was made in 1921 
and further concessions followed in 1923 and 1925. 

390. Check of corruption .—The most important problem, 
however, has been the cnecking of corruption. Prior to the 
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Befpmis action was spasmodic. . It was hoped that the 
improvement in pay and prospects made in 1914 would by 
,itself solve the problem, and enquiries were only taken up on 
specific complaints. The Ministry in 1921 be^an to tackle 
the problem by requesting the local civil officers to enquire 
into the reputation of the registration officers, and by 
impressing on the senior officers of the department that it 
was their duty to check corruption in subordinate offices. A 
conference, to which members of the public were invited, was 
held in 1922, whose main recommendation was the licensing 
of the deed-writers employed by the public to prepare their 
documents, and the prescription and publication of scales of 
standard fees for that work. A further reform was the 
adoption of the principle that proved honesty was to be the 
main ground for special promotion. 

As a result of the enquiries now made thirty-two sub¬ 
registrars were subjected to departmental proceedings between 
1921 and 1927, of whom two were discharged, five removed and 
five dismissed from the service, and several others punished 
to a less degree. The clerical staff was purged to an appreciable 
extent. Seventeen clerks were dismissed and there is no doubt 
whatever that the standard of honesty in the service has very 
greatly improved. 

391. Racing of The department not only pays for 

itself, but has also m;rde a welcome contribution to the 
provincial revenues. When the financial situ.Ttion of the 
province was at its worst immediately after the Reforms were 
introduced, it was proposed to increase the scale of fees, 
payable by the public for registration, as well as search for 
and copying of registered documents. This scale had remained 
unchanged for a great many years, while the real value of money 
had fallen markedly. The Ministry decided to increase the 
scale bv various proportions ranging from 50 to 100 per cent., 
and the proposals were placed before the Legislative Council, 
who assented by a remarkably lar^e majority. 

The effect has been to raise the revenue from fees from 
a triennial average of Rs. 8,06,000 in 1918 to 1920, to the 
figure Rs. 14,52,000 in 1924 to 1926 in spite of a slight fall 
in the number of documents registered. 

392. Exyenditnre .—The improvements in the pay of the 
services effected by the Ministry has naturally raised the 
expenditure on the'department. The average of 1918 to 1920 
was Rs. 4,79,000 and for 1924 to 1926 Rs. 5,73,000. A fair 
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degree of economj^ has, however, been effected by the closing 
of small offices and by using officers of other services at places 
where the employment of a whole-time registration officer was 
not justified. The introduction of a proper piece-work system, 
and the abolition of unnecessary statistics have also produced 
some saving. 

393. Attitude of the Council ,—The acceptance of the 
Legislative Council of the need for raising the registration fees 
has already been noted. The first Council was active in 
denouncing the prevalence of corruption in the department and 
the campaign designed to check it has on the whole had the 
support of the Council throughout and is acknowledged to have 
b^n successful. One of the methods employed to check corrup¬ 
tion was to encourage by special promotion officers of proved 
honesty. Many senior officers, both Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans, were reported against by the District Registrars, who 
are mainly officers of the Indian Civil Service, with a residt 
that they were superseded. This led to a hostile criticism in 
the Council, specify by Hindu members, who wrongly thought 
that the supersessions were due to the report of the Inspector 
of registration offices who then happened to be a Muhammadan. 
Some of the Hindu members went so far as to propose that 
the budget provision of the Registration department. should 
be reduced by the amount of his pay. The motion was however 
defeated. Questions have not infrequently been asl^ which 
indicate dissatisfaction at the supersession of certain officers 
and special promotion to officers of proved honesty. A 
communal tinge has at times been given to such questions by 
suggesting that promotion of sub-registrars to district sub- 
registrarships should be given not on efficiency but on a com¬ 
munal basis. Some Hindu members have gone so far 
as to suggest that the Minister who is a Muhammadan has 
shown special favour to members of his community. They 
have not observed that the number of Muhammadan sub-regis¬ 
trars superseded has been greater than the number of Hindu 
officers superseded. In the last budget session of 1928 some 
Hindu members proposed to reduce the budget provision by the 
amount of the pay of a district sub-registrar on the groimd that 
a Muhammadan district sub-registrar through his influence on 
a District Registrar secured the dismissal of a Hindu sub-regis¬ 
trar and heavy punishment of Hindu clerks for trivial offences 
and light punishment of a Muhammadan head clerk. They 
alleged that the Inspector-General of Registration, who is sji 
I. C. S. officer, supports the recommendations of the District 
Registrars under the influence of his Muhammadan personal 

17 
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assistant. They forgot that the appointment and punishment 
of clerks rests with District. Eegistrars, with the Inspector- 
General of Registration as the final appellate authority. The 
motion was however withdrawn on tne Minister’s giving an 
undertaking to look into the cases of the clerks on which his 
opponents relied. 

Communal questions have also been raised from time to 
time in the matter of recruitment although in this the policy 
laid down shortly after the creation of the province by the 
Hindu Member of the Executive Council then in charge has 
hitherto been followed. 

The only other division in which the department has been 
concerned was one taken in March 1926 on a budget motion 
brought forward to urge further improvement of pay for the 
service. The motion was defeated. The Council has of recent 
years been eager to improve the pay of several of the lower- 
paid services. 

394. Superior control. —The department has never called 
for the exercise of much control from the Government of India 
and Secretary of State; and the relaxation of that control, as 
a result of its inclusion among transferred departments, has 
consequently made little difference. 

395. Internal working of the department .—Save for its 
head, who has been throughout the Reforms period a European 
member of the Indian Civil Service combining that duty with 
the control of the Excise Department, the department is staffed 
entirely by Indians. It dej«nds, however, to some considerable 
extent for its efficiency on the help afforded by the heads of the 
districts who among their other offices hold the post of district 
r^strar. The Provincial Civil Service officers in charge of 
subdivisions, though holding no statutory position, have been 
used largely in the campaign against corruption. These 
officers owe no allegiance to the Ministry, but have rendered 
willing help none the less. The head of the department himself 
has bwn allowed a free hand to work out the accepted policy 
of Government and there has been no friction arising from 
the fact that he too is not under the control of the Minister. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

396. The function of the department. —The department 
of local self-government is one of the departments included in 
the portfolio of that Minister, who takes his official desig¬ 
nation from it. Its function is to enable the local Govern¬ 
ment, i.e., the Governor acting with his Minister, to exercise 
their powers of d^^ction and control over local bodies. The 
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structure of the local bodies, their functions and the extent of 
the statutory control over them have already been explain^ 
in Chapter IV, where will also be found a description of the 
manner in which they have performed their duties in recent 
years. It remains to give some account of the way in which 
the powers aud_ influence of Government have been exercised 
and of the extent to which their exercise has been facilitated 
or impeded by the reformed constitution. 

397. The 'policy laid do'wn in the Joint Report, —The 
Ministry at the inception of the Reforms was confronted with 
the task of putting into effect the policy adopted by the authors 
of the Joint Report as their first formula:—“ Tliere should 
be, as far as possible, complete popular control in local bodies 
and the largest possible independence for them of outside 
control/* This policy had been fully endorsed by the Govem- 
xnent of India in May 1918, and it was found at once, when 
the first reformed Council met, that there was no lack of 
support for it in that body. The only open question was the 
interpretation of the word “ possible ** occurring twice in the 
formula quoted. 

398. The preparation of the Bills relating to local bodies, 
—The field had already been widely explored for some time 
back, and in 1920, the last year of the pre-Reforms Grovem- 
ment, a representative committee was appointed to recommend 
on the*'broad outlines of policy. This committee had the 
advantage of the report of the committee appointed at the 
instance of the Government of India to study the system of 
local Government in England, as well as a note of the represen¬ 
tative of Bihar and Orissa on that committee, in sp^ial 
reference to the problems of this province. On the basis of 
the 1920 committee’s recommendations. Bills dealing with 
municipalities, district and local boards and village administra¬ 
tive unions were prepared. 

399. The Acts as parsed. —These were considerably modi¬ 
fied in the course of their passage through the Legislative 
Council, and finally became law, the Municipal Act and the 
Village Administration Act in 1922 and the Local Self- 
Government Amending Act in .1923. The policy of the 
Ministry, formed after calling in conference representatives 
of most of tile local bodies of the province, in regard to these 
Acts, and especially the first and third, was to go a very long 
way to meet the demand that control should be reduced to the 
barest Tninimnm and concentrated in the hands of the Minister. 
The powers of the local officers of Government to take action 
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themselves, which had been considerable, were well nigli 
abolished, a logical outcome of the policy enunciated in the 
Joint Report, and a change which the transfer of the subject 
indicated. Another importjant point, on which the Ministry 
accepted a deviation from the recommendation of the 
committee was in the matter of taxation. The committee 
had advised that the taxation powers of municipalities 
should be substantially increased. The Act as passed 
allows only a very meagre addition to the latrine tax. The 
majority of the committee advised that the statutory 
maximum of the local cess rate, from which district boards 
derive the bulk of their income, should be abolished. The 
Ministry at the instance of the Council retained it. In 
both cases the ground on which the proposal to give increased- 
powers of taxation was refused was that the taxpayers were 
unable t(; pay more. Lastly the committee recommended that 
in all local bodies one-hfth of the members should be nominated 
by the Commissioner of the Division, three-hfths elected, and 
one-fifth co-opted by the remaining four-fifths for a period 
of seven years, thus adopting the aldermanic principle found 
in many 'English local bodies. The Acts as passed rejected 
the principle of co-option, and left only one-fifth of the 
memrors of municipal boards, and one-fourth of those of rural 
boards to be nominated. The nomination for the municipal 
and district boards was retaineii in the hands of Government 
and for the minor rural boards placed wiVh the district boards. 

400. The responnbility of the Minister of the time .— 
Thus the Ministry of that time and the Council of that time 
share the responsibilitv. if it is now found that control in 
essential matters is difficult to exercise, that the boards are 
unable to perform their functions adequately by reason of 
insufficient taxation powers, and that the boards themselves 
lack the steadying influence of experienced and respected men, 
who are unwilling to face the hu,stings or unable to make the 
appeal, which can secure the support of the electorate. The 
proportion of members nominated has, however, on the whole 
proved sufficient to find room for such men. 

401. The Local Fund Audit Act. —Neither the Minister 
nor the Council survived to see the results of their handiwork, 
which are set out at some length in (Miapter IV. The present 
Minister, whp came into office in March 1923, h.os had to face 
the situation created by his predecessor, w'hile maintaining his 

K isition vis-a-vis the Councils, elected in November 1923 and 
ovember 1926. The only legislation of this later period 
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has been the Local Fund Audit Act of 1925. This had b^ 
recc^ized by the 1920 committee as necessary, as soon as the 
real power in local bodies was transferred from the hands of 
officers, subject to the disciplinary powers of Government, to 
non-officials over whom no control could be exercised, once their 
term of office had expired. This Bill was presented to the 
Council by the Finance Department. It aroused a considerable 
amount oi opposition, but was successfully steered through the 
Council without surrender on the essential points, the giving 
to the auditor power to enforce disclosure of documents and 
the imposing upon the Examiner of Local Accounts the sta¬ 
tutory duty of surcharge. This surcharge is subject to an 
appeal to an authority appointed by the Governor, who has 
selected the Minister himself. Up to now the Act has been 
administered with considerable leniency, as is reasonable while 
its provisions are somewhat unfamiliar. 

402. Withholding of Government grants .—Of other forms 
of control the most important in practice is that given by the 
distribution of large grants from provincial revenues to local 
bodies. In recent years these grants have been made mainly 
to the rural boards, particularly for education and medical 
relief. By exercising the power of withholding grants, the 
Ministry has been able to do something to restrain uie excesses 
pf some boards in the paatter of introducing politics into 
educational administration, and to insist on their implement¬ 
ing long-standing obligations to institutions such as leper 
asylums. The use that can be made of this form of control 
is clearly limited. The grants made are as yet by no means 
sufficient to provide what is generally regarded by public opi¬ 
nion as a minimum standard of primary education and medical 
relief. The local bodies are wholly unable with their present 
resources to provide that standard, and they do not consider 
it practicable to increase their resources by extra taxation. Thus 
the withdrawal of grants would not, as a rule, have the effect 
of forcing the boards to finance a policy, which the Ministry 
cannot endorse, by imposing extra taxation, but of starving 
services, which public opinion considers are still inadequately 
support^ from provincial funds. 

■ 403. Treatment by local bodies of their servants. —Govern¬ 
ment can and does prescribe by rule the qualifications for the 
superior servants of the local bodies. But s'everal of the 
Swarajist boards have disregarded, or at best given a technical 
compliance to such rules, and appointed unsuitable persons. 
Further some of them have bullied their servants to a marked 
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degree, and used them as an electioneering agency for Council 
and bcmrd elections. These actions the- Ministry has found 
(itself unable to check effectively, and it is difficult and probably 
undesirable to devise means for centralized control in this 
matter, which the growth of public opinion and administrative 
experience should remedy in time. 

404. The Local Self-Government Board, —The Municipal 
Act saddled the administration of municipalities with the need¬ 
less complication of a Local Self-Government Board, against 
the advice of the 1920 committee. The first Council 
endeavoured to make this an instrument for controlling the 
acts of the Ministry in detail. The second Council more wisely 
declined even to elect its representatives on it. The third has, 
however, reverted to the attitude of the first, but has so far ^ 
not made any progress in its aim. The last few years have 
also witness^ the growth of an annual ' conference of local 
bodies to which members of the boards are invited by the 
promoters. The conference after a promising start came 
under Swarajist influence and displayed a tendency to seek to 
interpose itself between the Ministry and the local bodies. 
Although, therefore, if run on the right lines it might perform 
the useful function of interchanging ideas and helping to form 
public opinion in favour of improved administration, 
Gk)vemment has had for the present to decline to recognise it. 

405. Attitude of local bodies to Government officers, —The 
relations between the local bodies and the officers of Govern¬ 
ment have caused considerable anxiety to the Ministry. In 
other departments, where there are still a number of officers, 
who have statutory powers or have to be used to assist in the 
admmistration and yet are not under the control of the 
Ministry, there has been little or no friction. In local self- 
^vemment the Minister has to depend very largely for his 
information as to the actual working of local b^ies on the 
inspections of the local civil officers, the Commissioner and 
the District Magistrate, as well as on the audits of the 
Accountant-General’s staff. Again on the medical side, the 
Civil Surgeons were still responsible under standing orders of 
Grovemment for the general health of the districts in their 
chaj^. The provincial Public Health department is, except 
for its head, an officer of the Indian Medical Service, under the 
control of the^Ministry, but the officers, enumerated above, are 
not. 


Though in not a few cases the administration has worked 
smoothly enough, in others a good deal of friction has arisen. 
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The local bodies, where they came under Swarajist influence, 
showed a marked impatience of all advice or criticism. Some 
of the civil officers or Government found their position exceed¬ 
ingly difficult' under the new system. They viewed with 
dismay the rapid decline of administrative standards, which 
the capture of many of the rural boards by a party com¬ 
prising a large proportion of adventurers brought about. They 
are necessarily somewhat oiit of touch with pmicy at the pro¬ 
vincial headquarters, and do not fully realize the need of 
conciliating tne various sections of the Council, on whom the 
Ministry must rely for support. Being no longer responsible 
for the working of the local bodies their criticisms tend to 
bectnne divorced from practical possibilities. They have no 
locus standi except as critics and their getting into touch as 
friendly advisers must de^nd very laigmy on the attitude of 
the boards, but where this has been done the results have been 
good. In some cases the Civil Surgeons have found their 
advice on technical matters, such as indents for medicines, 
rejected for reasons which appear to them wholly insufficient, 
with serious results to the efficiency of the dispensaries. They 
have objected to the introduction of other considerations than 
professional ability into the selection and posting of medical 
staff, and have not found it easy to work alongside of the 
health cheers, appointed by some district boards, as long as 
thefr respective spheres |^re not adequately defined. At the 
same time the great increase of dispensaries has made it diffi¬ 
cult for Uiem to keep up the old standard of inspection and 
driven the district board executives to rely on their own 
knowledge or that gained from other members of the boards. 
In audit matters, where questions of policy hardly arise, the 
difficulties have not been so prominent, though there are prob¬ 
lems r^arding the fixing of responsibility and the consequent 
surcharge, which are yet unsolved. The Public Health ins¬ 
pections, whidi are mainly applied to the municipalities, 
reveal, as thev have always done, the difficulty of adjusting 
ideal standards of sanitation to realities of municipal finance. 
In this transition stage these difficulties have been perhaps 
inevitable, thoimh some of them have been accentuated by the 
general atmosphere of distrust, which the non-cooperation 
movement procmced. The ideal agency is, no doubt, one wholly 
responsible to the Ministry, which again should be responsible 
to an informed public opinion expressed through ijepresentatives 
in the Legislative Council. The Ministry is already seeking 
to create a separate inspectorate, while the present constitu¬ 
tional enquiry is directkl towards securing the other ideal.. 
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Something has also been done to make clearer the position of 
the Civil Surgeons rzs-a-cis the district boards, though pending 
the establishment of an efficient local service of public health 
officers, and the consequent relief of Civil Surgeons from that 
side of their duties and responsibilities, causes of friction still 
remain. 

406. Loans .—There is one other matter, in which action 
has recently been taken by the Ministry. The committee of 
1920 accepted the recommendation of the committee which had 
stiidied local government in England, that local bodies should 
be encouraged to defray capital charges by means of loans. 
In order to give effect to this policy loans have since 1926 been 
offered from provincial funds at four per cent., but so far little 
response has been made to this offer. 

407. The Minister vis-a-vis the Legislature Council .—It is 
clear then that the Ministry has had problems of considerable 
complexity to face, and has by no means seen the end of them. 
The early part of the Reforms period saw the passing of 
two Acts, which in the event led to a serious decline of 
administrative standards, particularly in some of the district 
boards. There are already hopeful signs of a recovery, but 
the part that the Ministry has been able to play in stimulating 
that recovery has been beset with difficulties. Theoretically 
the Acts give to the Ministry a fair degree of control foR 
checking the graver abuses. Actually that- control has not 
been fully exercised. Municipalities and district boards might 
have been superseded or the latter dissolved. But it is 
doubtful if dissolution would have improved matters while 
supersession involves the provision of Government officers to do 
the work—supersession for a short period imposes an unfair 
burden on them while supersession for a long period is a nega¬ 
tion of local self-government. Drastic action of either kind 
would have arous^ the sympathies of the Council and evoked 
probably an attack on the Minister, if not on the whole 
transferred side of Government. As it.is, the Minister’s action 
after the last elections in using his power of nomination to 
secure a more stable and experienced element in some of 
the more inefficient local bodies was the subject of a non¬ 
confidence motion in the August session of 1927, in the course 
of which the Minister’s motives were misrepresented in the 
grossest fashion. The Council has constantly attacked the use 
of tJhe power to withhold grants, as a means of checking grave 
abuses. The Minister’s power to keep things straight depends 
ofl his influence in the Council and he is therefore bound in 



the interests of the administration to carry the Council with 
him. 

408. The CoiinciVs attitude towards local bodies'in back¬ 
ward tracts. —The Council has made its influence felt in 
another matter, which concerns the department, but not the 
Minister. In exercise of his personal power, derived from 
the notification under section 52(A) of the Government of India 
Act constituting certain districts ‘‘ backward tracts the 
Governor declined to permit the Local Self-Government 
Amending Act of 1923 to be applied at all to the Santal Par- 
ganas, and only permitted its application to the five districts 
of the Chota Nagpur Division with certain modifications, the 
most important of which is the retention of official chairmen of 
the district boards. This action, which was taken solely to 
safeguard the aboriginal population of these districts, was 
attacked in the I-egislative Council at once, and was the sub¬ 
ject of further unsuccessful attacks at frequent intervals. 
A resolution aimed at abolishing these safeguards was carried 
in February 1927, and the Governor agreed to meet the wishes 
of the Coimcil by peimitting the official chairman of the 
Manbhum district board to be replaced by an elected non- 
official. 

409. Excessive centralization. —Local self-government is 
in fact in a transition stage at present. Before the Reforms it 
was practically in charge of the local officers and the criticism 
was evoked that more attention was paid to efficiency than to 
self-government. After the Reforms the most natural way of 
carrying out the spirit of the Reforms, that as far as possible 
there should be complete popular control in local bodies, seemed 
to be to cut out the local official entirely, thereby depriving the 
local bodies of the advantages they might have derived from 
the administrative experience of these officials. At the same 
time it was realised that there did not exist sufficient sound 
and effective public opinion on which these local bodies could 
safely be based and until it had developed checks and controls 
had to be continued. -As the local official was eliminated, 
these checks and controls had to be placed in the hands of 
the Ministry. It was clearly impossible without an enormously 
increased headquarter staff to exercise these powers effectively 
from the Ministry and the local officials had to be retainer! 
as the agents of the Ministry for inspection and report on 
local circumstances; but the suspicion and distrust of Govern¬ 
ment officers engendered by the non-cooperation movement made 
it impracticable to delegate powers of initiation from the 
IVKmstry to these oflficjers. In the result, they have become 



merely reporters to the Ministry and channels of communication 
between the Ministry and the local bodies with the resultant 
jdelays that have greatly hampered any possible detailed super¬ 
vision by the Ministry. It is easy for an offending local body 
by deliberate delay practically to neutralise any effective power 
of control by the Ministry. It may be hoped that in course of 
time an effective public opinion will develop which will render 
it unnecessary for the Ministry to intervene except to enforce 
public opinion. In the meantime the most hopeful course 
appears to be the creation of an inspectorate under the Ministry 
to take the place of the local officials and to perform the duties 
which under happier circumstances the local officials could have 
continued to perform under the direction of the Ministry. 

410. Superior control .—The exercise of the powers of the 
local Government in this sphere has never had many points of 
contact with the Government of India or the Secretary of State, 
except in the matter of subsidies for education and medical 
relief, which had to be expended largely through the agency of 
local bodies. Since the provincial revenues have been separated 
from the central revenues, these subsidies have ceas^. In 
pre-Reforms days the Government of India from time to time 
indicated their views on general policy. No such pronounce¬ 
ments have been made during the Reforms period, since the 
subject is pre-eminently one in which the ability of the local 
population to manage their own affairs and to profit by their 
mistakes has to be tried out during the transition stage towards 
full responsible government. 


EXCISE. 

411. The importance of the department .—The importance 
of the Excise department in this province from a constitutional 
point of view arises from two causes. Firstly the revenue, 
which it is designed to collect, always of much concern to those 
responsible for the finance of the province, has in recent years 
risen to the first place in the receipt heads of the budget, and 
has by its expansion provided the laigest part of the extra 
money available for financing the nation-building departments. 
Without this aid the province would have stagnated, and the 
working of the reformed constitution would have been infinitely 
more difficult than it has been. Secondly the department in 
the early years of the Reforms period presented a particularly 
favourable point of attack for those wno aimed at proving the 
new constitution a failure, since in this attack they were able 
to call to their aid a genuine dislike among persons, who did- 
not otherwise agree with them or their methods, for the system, 



which drew profit from the weaknesses of the population. 
ITiese facts justify a somewhat full account of the working of 
the department. 

412. Excisable articles .—Since the creation of the province 
in 1912 the fundamental policy in excise matters has been to 
combine a steady decrease in consumption with a steady increase 
in revenue. Before showing to what extent this policy has 
been carried out, it is necessary to describe the excisable articles 
with which the department is concerned. The most import¬ 
ant is country spirit, distilled from the flowers of the mahua 
tree, which mws freely in the central plateau of Chota Nagpur 
and in the broken country fringing that plateau, but is com¬ 
paratively rare in Bihar and in the coast districts of Orissa. 
Country spirit is the popular drink of the bulk of the consumers 
and from it is derived about half the excise revenue. Next in 
importance comes ganja, a drug produced from a species of 
hemp, not found in the wild state in the province, but easily 
capable of oultivation. This is consiuned throughout the pro¬ 
vince by a more well-to-do clientele. Opium comes next, 
appealing especially to the inhabitants of Orissa, where it is 
largely eaten, though not so frequently smoked. Then comes 
tan, the drink fermented from juice taken from two kinds of 
palm tree, both common in most parts of the province, but 
especially in south Bihar, where the bulk of its consumers are 
to be found. Of considerably less importance from a revenue 
point of view are fnchwai and bhang. The former is a beer 
fermented from rice, consumed almost entirely by aborigines, 
who are in some tracts still allowed to make it for private 
consumption. The latter is another drug extracted from hemp 
and appeals to a somewhat limited cuiss in this province. 
A number of minor articles, including foreign liquor, bring in 
the rest of the excise revenue. 

It will be seen from the account given above that excise 
policy, though easy to state, presents, from the number of 
important excisable articles, their varying appeal and the 
different degree of facility with which they can M smuggled or 
illicitly produced, a wide range of practical problems. 

413. Distillery and outstill areas .—The pre-Reforms 
Grovernment succeraed to a marked degree in carrying out the 
main policy already stated, in respect of nearly all excisable 
articles. The most important'of them, country.spirit, requires 
some preliminary explanation. In 1912 there were two 
systems in force for the production of country spirit, and for 
bringing it under excise. In the parts of the province where 
communications are best, the liquor is manufactured at large 
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private distilleries, \mder the constant supervision of an excise 
officer, who checks issues ;and collects the duties. It is mov^ 
ovt to bonded warehouses, also under close control of the 
department and thence distributed to the shops. Thus it is 
easy to obtain very accurate figiires of consumption in the areas 
served by the distilleries. In the less developed parts of the 
province it has been found necessary even up to the present 
date to continue the old system of permitting small stills to be 
worked, from which issues are made to shops within a short 
distance, and of taking excise revenue entirely from license 
fees. The production of these stills and the consumption at 
the shops served by them cannot be determined with anything 
like the same degree of accuracy in this, “ the outstill area ”, 
as they can be in the ‘‘ distillery area ”. In the former, too, 
there is undoubtedly a fair amount of consumption of illicit 
liquor. Both for revenue reasons and for the better control 
of consumption it has been part of the policy of Government 
to extend the distillery and to contract the outstill area, and 
great progress was made between 1912 and 1921 in that matter. 
In the former year 42,500 square miles was distillery and 
40,500 square miles outstill; in the latter year the figures were 
70,000 and 13,000. A further reduction of 1,400 square miles 
has been effected in the" outstill area under the Ministry, and 
it is expected that by 1930, when the necessary warehouses and 
Other buildings have been completed, that t)nly 5,000 .square 
miles will l)e left under the outstill system.- Naturally the rate 
of progress hius slowed down, as the more difficult tracts only 
are left. 

414. Reduction in consum'ption of country spirit .—After 
this explanation it is possible to examine the progress made in 
reducing consumption, and here some detail is required. The 
figures for country spirit are as follows: — 


Trnct. 

Date by which whole 
i area was distillery. 

Consump¬ 
tion in 

L. P. 

I galiorjis at 
; that date. 

Consiimp- 1 Consump¬ 
tion in tioii in 

L. P. : h. P. 

gallons in j gallons.in 
1920-21. f 1020-27. 

l3ihar 

Orissa Coast I'^istricts 
Sambalpur ... 

Chota Nagpur 

1913-14 . 

Before 1912-1.3 ... j 

1920-21 . 

Still partly outstill ... 

'.)72.672 

18.827 

i 

821.255 
I.*) .282 
34.781 
4:33.293 

' 638,902 

] 87,720 

3)37,730 

Total ... 



1.30-4,611 

, 1.0fi4.4l2 


The figures for Bihar can be taken as very accurate and 
display a remarkable decrease in an area, which has been 
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continuously since 1913-14 served by distilleries and where 
more than half the total consumption occurs. The Qrissa con¬ 
sumption has always, except in Sambalpur, been imimportant, 
the people preferring opium. The increase in late years is 
largely due to successful preventive work in Sambalpur, a 
district surrounded entirely by Feudatory States. It thus 
represents replacement of consumption of smuggled liquor by- 
liquor that has paid exci.se. The Chota Nagpur figures and 
the totals are for reasons already explained somewhat conjec¬ 
tural, but there is no doubt whatever that consumption has 
gone down markedly. 

415. Fall in consumption of drugs .—The fall in consump¬ 
tion of drugs can be presented with less preamble, as these 
are all issu^ from warehouses imder complete official control, 
and the consumption must tally closely with the issues, in the 
absence of evidence of serious smuggling. 


The figures are given below in seers (about two poimds):— 


i 

i 1912-1;!. 1 

1 . J 

1920.21. 

1926-27. 

1 

1 

2 1 

8 

4 

Qanja ... ... ... ' 

• oo.o:u 

76,019 ' 

61,700 

,Opium 

:?7.05.'> ! 

29,743 ; 

24,ft;i4 

Bhang ... ... ... • 

21.515 

I9.n8« 1 

12.775 


They show that con.sumption has fallen even more rapidly 
in the last six years than in the previous eight. No figures 
are available for the other important excisable articles tari 
and pachwai but there is little doubt that the policy of the 
pre-Reforms Government, which has been continued and 
developed under the Ministry, has been equally effective in 
promoting temperance in the use of these stimulants. 

416. Raising rates of duty .—A brief account may now be 
given of the principal details of that policy, tcmching first on 
the measures taken, which have contributed directly to reduc¬ 
tion of consumption, and then on other matters which have le.«s 
direct connection with that result. 

The most important of the former measures is undoubtedly 
the raising of the rates of duty, though of course this has also 
been the principal means, by which the increase of revenue yet 
to be described has been effected. The rates have always 
varied from district to district, partly owing to local conditions 
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and partly in order to smooth out the variations found in the 
districts of different provinces^ lying on the provincial boun¬ 
dary. Hence only the prevailing rates are given below:— 


‘— 

Coitfitry 
spirit per 
li. P. g!dlon. 

Oanja 
per seer. 

Opium 
per seer. 

Bhang 
per seer. 

r 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 


Rb. s. 

P- 1 

Rb. a. p. 

Rfl. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

1912-ia . 

1 9 

0 

11 0 0 

26 0 0 

0 K) 0 

1920-21 . 

2 8 

0 

20 0 0 

47 0 0 

10 0 

1927-28 . 

5 0 

0 

35 0 0 

81 0 0 

2 8 0 


It is evident that the increases made during the last six 
years have been distinctly bolder than those of the previous 
eight years. 

417. Reduction in number of shops .—^While the increase 
in price, consequent on the raising of tne rates of duties, dimi¬ 
nished the means of some of the population to indulge in 
excess, the reduction of the number of shops and the curtail¬ 
ment of the hours of sale and of the amount that may be sold 
to the individual consumer at a time have further diminished 
the facilities for over-indulgence. 

The following figures give the progress made in reducing 
the number of shops :— 


Number of shops for 

1912-13. 

1920-21. 

1926-27. 

retail aale. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

Country spirit ... ... 1 

2,088 

1,866 

1,579 

Oanja 

1,384 

1,284 

1,102 

Opium 

563 

540 

605 

Tori 

7,665 

5,621 

5,485 

• 

Pachwai ... 

355 

330 

348 

Bhang 

297 

290 

282 
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In most classes of shops a substantial reduction has been 
effected, and the Ministry has weU maintained standard of 
progress set by the pre-Beforms Govemment. A mwaTT increase 
in ‘ptuhwai shops has been required to meet the needs of an 
immi^ant population of aborigines, accustomed to this com¬ 
paratively mild stimulant. It may here be remarked that the 
Ministry has tackled a problem left imtouched before, by 
withdrawing in industrial and other urban centres the conces¬ 
sion hitherto panted to aborigines of brewing fochwai for 
home consumption free of duty. 

418. The hours of safe.—The pre-Eeforms Governnmt 
prohibited sale of opium after sunset, and of country spirit 
before 10 a.m. The Ministry has prohibited the sde* of 
country spirit before mid-day and has put further restrictions 
on the sale of drum. The details of the limitations on the 
quantity that can be retailed to the consumer are soiiwwhat 
(Maborate but it can be safely said that here too the Ministry 
has followed the example already set. 


419. Strength of liquor .—^Another important measure for 
the promotion of temperance is the reduction in the stren^ 
of liquor sold, in the expectation that the consuming popma- 
tion will get accustomed to a less deleterious beverage. Mere 
again details would be tedious but the strei^h of the country 
spirit issued to the thops has been very considerably reduced 
particularly of late years. 


420. Sliding-scale fees. — A. very important step taken 
^der the Ministry which, has had its effect both in consump- 
i^ud revenue has yet to be described. The excise revenue 
' ly^derived from the imposition of duties on the excisable 
..^ud partly from the fees paid for licenses to sell those 
shops. Up to 1919-20 those licenses were 
‘Hd .’^"^the^rsons who made the highest bids for them 
fiphs held of the Collectors. ' Only in exceptional circum- 
'^u'the highest bid refused. . In 1919-20 an experiment 


^as n^e of a new system of selecting a reputable vendor and 
offerizi^ him the license at a fee which is based on actual sales 
during the year. This is calculated so as to allow him a fair 
jpfofit from a imimal sale, but is increased so as to absorb to a 
nipidlv increasing d^ee the extra receipts he gets frexn abnor- 
miuly ‘nigh sales. This is called the sliding-scale, system To 
be a success it is necessary to know fairly accurately what the 
normal demand of the area served by each shop is, and to ensure 
that the vendor to' whom the offer is made is selected without 
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favouritism. These points being secured this system has 
great advantages. It links taxation closely to consumption 
and renders accurate budget estimates more possible. It almost 
* entirely removes the temptation to deal in smuggled articles 
and to undersell neighbouring shops, and takes away the 
stimulus to push sales or to cheat the consumer, practices 
which speculative bids greatly encouraged in the past. It 
supplies an incentive to good management by giving a fair 
degree of security of tenure. It relieves the officers of Govern¬ 
ment from having to conduct noisy and often disorderly 
auctions and to break monopolies by inviting outside bidders. 
It makes it possible without unfairness to the vendors to alter 
rates of duties at any period of the year, if that is desirable 
to check undue consumption. 

The experiment was greatly extended in the difficult year 
of 1921-22, when the success of the non-cooperation movement 
scared off the bidders at the ordinary auctions. Its advantages 
were fully recognized by the Committee that sat in 1922, and 
the Minikry with that" support decided to go ahead with it, 
and it has now been adopted as the method of settling shops 
of all kinds in nearly every part of the province. 

421. Licensing authorities .—A considerable step forward 
in the matter of secuiring some degree of local control oyer the 
retail sale of excisable articles, especially country spirit, has 
been taken by the Ministry. In the pre-Reformji^ period 
advisory committees had f>een set up in all municipal towns as 
well as in the rural areas of the Chota Nagpur Division. In 
1924 these committees were constituted licensing boards in the 
eight principal towns of the province, and were empowered to 
determine what premises should be licensed and to select the 
licensees. 

422. Smuggling and other matters .—Other matters in 
which the department has been active have been the suppres¬ 
sion of smuggling, the improvement of the excise on tari and 
the cultivation of ganja under license. To deal with smug¬ 
gling a special intelligence bureau w’as established in 1913 and 
in 1917 a special patrol along the Nepal boundarv was orga¬ 
nized. Under the Ministry these have been maintained and 
a patrol to guard the boundaries of Sambalpur, which is sur¬ 
rounded by Feudatory States, has been added. The revenue 
from tari has hitherto been drawn entirely from vendors’ 
license fees, and has not been effectively linked to the quantities 
passing into consumption. An experiment has recently been 
started of taxation on the number of trees from which the tari 
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can be drawn to supply: the shops, the method adopted in 
Madras. 

The province previously drew all its supplies of ganja 
from Bengal, and that province showed signs of using its 
position as monopolist. In the last year of the pre-Reforms 

g riod experimental cultivation was started on agricultural 
rms, and, this proving successful, licenses to private persons 
have been granted since 1925, and an appreciable portion of the 
ganja consumed is now grown in the province. The Bengal 
monopoly has already been broken, and a new industry start^, 
which may expand until the whole demand is met by the 
provincial supply. 

423. Expansion of revenue .—These activities of the 
department, or most of them, have had their effect on the 
excise revenue the expansion of which is the second funda¬ 
mental point of the policy of the local Government. The 
success gained here may be judged from the following figures:— 


Revenue in thousands of rupees. 


— 

1012-13. 

1020-21. 

1926-27. 

1 

- 2 

3 

4 

Country spirit ... 

54,07 

67,15 

91,54 

Ganja 

22,53 

29,52 

43,92 

Opium 

12,15 

18,35 

25,43 

Tori 

12,56 

14,57 

21,34 

Paehwai 

1,31 

1,50 

' 3,76 

Bhang 

52 

64 

1,09 

Other heads 

77 

74 

1,30 

Total 

1,04,01 

1,32,47 

1,89,47 


From the figure for opium in 1926-27 a sum of Rs. 9,51,000 
has been deducted, which is the price paid to tbs Government 
of India for opium supplied. In the earlier years the corres¬ 
ponding amount was deducted in the accounts. The year 1920- 
21 was an unfavourable one, as the non-cooperation cajnpaign 
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fgainst excise had already begun, and probably Rs. 18,00,000 
was lost through that cause. Roughly speaking, allowing for 
this, the pre-Reforms Grovemment added 40 per cent, to the 
revenue, in spite of the marked decrease in consumption already 
explained, wnile the Ministry has raised revenue by another 30 
per cent, while effecting an even more remarkable reduction in 
consumption. 

424. Non-cooperation attach .—Reference has already been 
made to the attack of the non-cooperators on excise. While 
drawing support at any rate at its earlier stages from a genuine 
temperance movement the campaign was in the main political, 
intended to cut off from Government a most important source of 
revenue, and thus to make it impossible to demonstrate the 
success of the Reforms by expansion of the nation building 
departments and even to paralyse the administration com¬ 
pletely by lack of funds. The campaign was conducted on 
aggressive lines. Excise shops were picketted by young men 
assisted by untouchables and hired roughs, threats and actual 
violence were used to frighten intending bidders off taking 
settlement of shops, the shops themselves were looted and 
burnt. In some cases drinkers,, or more frequently persons 
paid to imperf^onate them, were paraded on donkeys through 
the bazars with their faces blackened; men connected with the 
liquor trade or the excise department were boycotted socially, 
and attempts made to interfere with their purchase of the 
ordinary necessities of life; the funeral rites of dead vendors 
were interrupted and in one case a grave was desecrated and 
the corpse mutilated. The whole brunt of the movement was 
directed against liquor. Drugs for the most part consumed 
by persons, who were in a better position to resent interference 
with their habits, were left severely alone, and their consump¬ 
tion actually went up considerably in the period when the 
campaign was successful in reducing consumption of liquor, 
at least of excise paying liquor. 'V^ere the liquor drinking 
classes were in a position to resent the activities of the boycott, 
as in the ^ckward tracts, they were frequently assured that 
the objection was only to shop-made liquor, and encouraged 
to distil illicitly. The campaign lasted from November. 1920 
to March 1922, and seriously affected the revenue toth of 
1920-21 and of 1921-22. The other result was a very great 
increase in illicit distillation. 

425. Influence of the Council .—There was a section of the 
first Council, that was not unfriendly towards the non-coopera¬ 
tion campaign against excise, while many members found it 
fliflRonlf tn oondemn it whole-heartedly in view of their religious 
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or long-standing social objections to liquor traffic. To meet the 
views of the latter section expressed in a resolution,- Gk)vem- 
ment in 1921 appointed a Committee to examine excise policy 
as a whole. The Committee advised that total prohibition was 
wholly impracticable, and accepted the Government policy of 
controlled consumption. Their advice encouraged the Ministry 
to proceed with the change to the sliding-scale system and with 
the experiment in forming licensing boards, while in other less 
important matters it was of service to Govermnent. 

Nevertheless prohibition resolutions have twice been moved 
in the Council. These have been defeated, on each occasion a 
majority of elected members voting against the resolution. 
The most recent development was an attack on the 1928-29 
Excise budget, which the Minister repelled by promising to 
look into the possibility of an experiment in prohibition in a 
limited area. The budgets of 1924-25 (in which year a motion 
to cut 10 lakhs received considerable non-official support), 1925- 
26 and 1927-28 were only preserved intact by the help of the 
official votes, while in 10^ the demand for the pay of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Excise was refused, and the post left 
vacant for five months, until the provision for it was restored 
by a supplementary demand.^. The effect of this uncertainty 
is inevitably detrimental to the department. In all cases the 
main burden of complaint was the failure to accept a policy 
of prohibition open or disguised. The elected members of the 
Council have displayed some inconsistency in supporting 
motions urged on this ground while opposing resolutions in 
which the issue is specifically joined. 

Of legislation there has been little, and that of no great 
importance. The Excise Act was thoroughly revised in 1916, 
and is in no immediate need of general amendment. Two Acts 
have been passed in the reformed Council, one which aims at 
the complete though gradual abolition of the habit of smoking 
opium, never a widespread habit in this province, and the other 
raising the minimum age of persons to whom excisable articles 
can be sold to sixteen and forbidding employment in spirit shops 
under the age of eighteen. 

Finally a resolution passed in early 1927 induced Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a committee to investigate the reasons for the 
high consumption of opium in Orissa. 

426. Superior control .—The department has considerably 
more points of impact with the Government of India and the 
3ecretary of State than the other transferred subjects have. 
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Indeed this impact has increased rather than disminished-since 
the inception of the Reforms. The principal reason is the 
'iustivity of the League of Nations whose recommendatidns are 
passed on by the Secretary of State, and have to receive the 
respectful consideration of the Minist^. The control Of the 
Government of India is still operative in the decision of 
questions of excise policy affecting sister provinces, and excise 
is such an important' wui^ of revenue that the financial 
independence of the provinces has caused the raising of many 
points, which had previously been left vague. 

427. The internal organization of the department .—^The 
department was originaUy placed in the portfolio of the 
Minister for Education and Development, and he had to guide 
it through the troublous times of non-cooperation and to resist 
the premature cry for prohibition. As a Musalman, that 
Minister found his position somewhat inconvenient; and the 
subject was accordingly transferred to the portfolio of the 
Mister for Local Self-Government in 1924. The bead of the 
department has been a European member of the Indian Civil 
Service throughout the Reforms period, and he has been left 
a free hand to administer his department on the general lines 
approved by Government, a devolution which has contributed 
greatly to toe efficiency of its working. The Board of Revenue 
still exercises general supervision, but that authority has had 
much less occasion to intervene than was the practice in pre- 
Reforms times. The department is also peculiar among trans¬ 
ferred departments, because the Collectors, i.e., the revenue 
heads of the districts, have a statutory power of control in 
certain matters, while the Commissioners of Divisions are 
required to p^ some attention to the local working of the 
department. Though these officers are not under the control of 
the Minister they have loyally accepted the instructions and 
orders issued from the Ministry, and no friction has hitherto 
arisen. The superior staff of the department is recruited for 
the most part from the executive branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service, but officers once taken in are as a rule retained through¬ 
out their period of service. The lower grades are speci^ly 
recruited tor the excise service and can Iw good service rise to 
the superior CTade. Save for the Excise Commissioner himself 
and a few Europeans with Indian domicile in the superior 
grade, the staff is entirely Indian. 

MEDICAL. 

428. Oraanization and functions of the department. —The 
department nas th^ughout the Reforms period been in the 
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portfolio of the Minister for Local Self-Government. The 
administrative head has been a member of the Indian Medical 
^rvice, from- which service many of the Civil Suj^eons 
employed as the chief medical officers in the districts have also 
been drawn. The department is concerned with the provision 
of medical relief throughout the province, and thus with the 
establishment, and womng of medical institutions and the 
training and registration of medical practitioners. A separate 
department that of Public Health, deals with the prevention 
and control of epidemics as well as with the provision of water- 
supply and draini^e required to minimize the risk of their 
occurrence. The C^ivil Surgeons as well as the subordinate 
Gk)vemment medical staff in the districts have duties which 
bring them in touch with the Public Health department. On 
the other hand a large part of the duty of providing adequate 
medical relief has to be performed through the ^ency of the 
local bodies, urban and rural. The department is thus staffed 
to some extent with officers, who are not fully under the control 
of the Minister, and these officers are required to work in 
conjunction with popularly elected local bodies. 

429. Changes in staff.—At the formation of the province 
in 1912 the personnel of the department included 24 Indian 
Medical Service officers, three nmita^ assistant surgeons, one 
uncovenanted medical officer, 55 civil assistant surgeons and 
201 sub-assistant surgeons. It is now staffed with 15 perma¬ 
nent Indian Medicm Service officers, and four temporary 
officers of that service, apart from six officers employed in the 
Jail and Public Health departments. There are still three 
military assistant surgeons and two uncovenanted medical 
officers. The number of civil assistant surgeons, now organized 
into the Bihar and Orissa Medical Service,*' has greatly 
increased, and now stands at 120, including 12 probationers 
and temporaiT men. Of these seven are holding charge of 
districts as Civil Surgeons. The number of sub-assistant 
surgeons has decreased to 142, partly by reason of replacement 
by more highly qualified men at the more important hospitals 
and partly because the district boards are now allowed to 
recruit their own medical officers of this class. 

430. Expansion between 1912 and 1921.—The expansion 
of medical institutions had made steady progress throughout 
the pre-Eeforms period, in spite of the recall of most of the 
senior officers of the department to military duty and the 
restrictions on spending during the War. The expenditure 
from provincial funds rose from Es. 5,83,000 in 1912-13 to 
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Bs. 16,41,214 in 1920-21. State hospitals increased from l5 
to 25, and dispensaries under the control of local bodies from 
166 to 237, wnile private institutions aided by public funds 
increased from 16 to 21. In such institutions some 29,500 
persons were treated as in-door patients in 1912, while 42,000 
were so treated in 1920. Out-patients rose from 2,100,000 
to 2,850,000. 

431. Expansion between 1921 and 1928.—There was thus 
plenty of evidence that an extension of facilities for obtaining 
medical relief was warmly welcomed, and on the inception of 
the Reforms the Legislative Council lost no time in voicing the 
demand for such an extension especially in rural areas. In 
fact the first resolution accepted by the Council in 1921 was 
one urging a rapid advance to the standard of one dispensary 
in every police-station jurisdiction, an area which on the average 
comprises 168 s(^uare miles. Such a programme will result in 
medical aid being available in practically all parts of the 

S rovince within ten miles. It involved an addition of 337 
ispensaries under the management of local bodies. Of these 
229 have already been opened in the course of seven years, and 
only 108 remain to complete the programme; but difficulties 
have already arisen in the case of some miards over the increased 
recurring expense of these dispensaries and this has cai’sed 
a check in the programme. For 132 dispensaries buildings 
have been completed and for 93 they are under construction. 
The progress has thus been remarkably rapid. In 1926, 
5,836,000 patients were treated at the hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries, of whom the majority sought relief at the rural dispen¬ 
saries. To secure these results non-recurring grants of 
Rs. 20,72,000 have been given to district boards in the last 
seven years, while Rs. 13,01,000 has been handed over for 
recurring charges, for which the State has now assumed an 
annual liability of Rs. 3,22,000. 

There has been no equal expansion of State hospitals, for 
the reason that every district already has one or more such 
institutions, to whose upkeep provincial revenues contribute 
materially. Attention nas, therefore, been directed to 
improving these institutions, replacing obsolete buildings and 
adding new accommodation and up-to-date equipment. For 
fourteen institutions very important improvements have been 
made in the period, or are now in progress of execution, 
including the reconstruction, at the cost of two and a quarter 
lakhs, of the cholera hospitals at the two important pilgrim 
centres, Puri and Gaya. 
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432. New institutions .—Of new curative institutions the 
most important is the Indian mental hospital at Kanke near 
Ranchi, intended for the mental patients, including criminal 
lunatics, of Bengal as well as this province. The European 
mental hospital for the whole of northern India was opened 
there in 1918, and the Indian hospital scheme mooted in the 
pre-Reforms period. Under the Ministry the scheme has been 
brought to fruition, and in 1925 a well-equipped institution 
capable of accommodating 1,378 patients was opened. The 
final capital cost will probably be about Rs. 33,00,000, while 
the recurring cost will be nearly Rs. 8,00,000. Bengal pays 
three-quarters and Bihar and Orissa one-quarter and each 
province is entitled to a proportionate share of the accommo¬ 
dation. 

• _ 

The province was the first to encour^e the use of radium 
in medical practice and in 1920 established a Radium Institute 
at Ranchi. This institution has done excellent work there, 
but the recognition of radium as part of the accepted body 
of medical practice, and the growing need for collaboration 
with specialists in the varioiis branches of medicine and 
surgery have induced Government to decide to move the 
Institute to Patna, and merge it in the Medical Collie 
recently established there. In addition to the advantages 
of accessibility, accommodation for patients, apd the presence 
of the necessary specialists and nurses, there is the added 
advantage of familiarizing the rising generation of doctors 
with a therapeutic method, available for their future patients. 

The most recent institution is the sanatorium now being 
established at Itki in the Ranchi district for the treatment 
of tuberculosis patients at a capital cost of Rs. 5,40,000 and a 
recurring cost of Rs. 41,000. The buildings are under 
construction and will accommodate 52 patients. ^ 

For the treatment of lepers there are eight institutions in 
the province with accommodation for 1,806 patients. These 
are mainly managed by Missions aided by grants from Govern¬ 
ment and local bodies. The total cost ol these had risen from 
Rs. 1,30,000 in 1921 to Rs. 1,95,000 in 1925 and Government 
are now providing about Rs. 1,00,000 against Rs. 54,000 in 
1921, besides considerable suras for capital expenditure. 
Activity has also been shown in the establishment of leper 
clinics in three places in the province for the diagnosis of the 
disea^ and its treatment at the early stages, when a complete 
cure is now possible. 

Medical ofiicers in charge of rural dispensaries have been 
encouraged to treat lepers by the offer of a special allowance, 
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and a leprosy expert was appointed in 1927 to assist Govern¬ 
ment and local bodies in the arrangements for the treatment 
of’the disease. 

At Puri a special annex to the hospital with an up-to-date 
laboratory has been built to carry out research into methods 
of curing the disease filariasis, more familiarly known as 
elephantiasis, which is very prevalent in Orissa. Mention may 
also be made of steps taken to provide at the important 
hospitals for adequate treatment of venereal diseases and kala- 
azar. 

433. The Prince of Wales Medical College. —Though these 
advances have been notable, perhaps the best achievement of the 
Reforms period has been the establishment of a really well- 
equipped medical college at Patna, commemorating the visit 
of His Roval Highness the Prince of Wales, and helped by 
generous donations of the leading men of Bihar which that 
visit inspired. This was opened in July 1925 and is capable 
of teaching all branches of medicine and surgery up to the 
standard required for the civil assistant surgeons, who form 
the main body of qualified medical practitioners in the province, 
well instructed in their profession and thoroughly imbued with 
its magnificent traditions. The necessary extensions of the 
Patna General Hospital as well as the buildings and equipment 
of the college itself have cost Rs. 27,35,000 and will cost yet 
another Rs. 4,51,000, while recurring charges amount to 
something over Rs. 7,00,000 a year. It has recently been 
visited by the deputation of the Health Section of the League 
of Nations who have expressed the opinion that it presents a 
standard of teaching which they have not seen excelled else¬ 
where in India. It has not yet secured recognition of its 
degrees .from the British Medical Council, but no students 
have yet completed the whole of their medical training at the 
College, and it is confidently expected that recognition 
will be accorded as soon as that stage has been re.ached, 
provided that certain improvements which are now in 
contemplation can be made. The College replaced an existing 
medical school which has been transferred to Darbhanga since 
August 1925, while the other existing medical school at 
Cuttack in Orissa has been much improved. In both the.se 
places the hospitals have been taken over as State institutions, 
financed entirely from provincial funds, and have been enlarged 
and brought up to date. 

434. Encouragement of the Ayurvedic and Tibbi systems of 
medicine. —II is necessary now to turn from the achievements 
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of the Ministry in the medical sphere, which must command the 
appreciation of all, to other matters where such unanimity is 
not to be expected. The first matter is the attitude adopted 
to a persistent demand voiced in the Legislative Council for 
encouragement of the Ayurvedic and Tibbi systems of medi¬ 
cine. The former is the product of the system of medicine, 
which Hinduism practised in ancient times. The latter is 
Islamic in origin and harks back to the Arabic tradition, 
which was once the main inspiration of medical science in 
Europe itself. To both the respect due to longevity may rightly 
be paid, and that respect is reinforced by national and religious 
feeling. A resolution urging the establishment of colleges for 
the teaching of the Ayurvedic and Tibbi systems was moved in 
the Council in February 1923 and was withdrawn on the as¬ 
surance of the Minister that the question would be examined. 
A conference of practitioners of these systems was called and 
proposals were put forward and examined. The Minister was 
thus prepared to accept a .second resolution moved iti February 
1926 urging the establishment of teaching institutions. 
Finally in August of that year a supplementary demand for 
Rs. 26,000 was placed before the Council and accepted by that 
body. With this sum two schools have been started in Patna 
to teach practically and theoretically the two indigenous 
systems of medicine and to .supplement them by elementary 
instruction in anatomy, physiology, pathology, pharmacology, 
bacteriology, surgery, and medicine. The arguments in 
favour of this action are that there i.s a popular demand for 
the encouragement of the indigenous system and that treatment 
by their practitioners is cheaper than western medical treat¬ 
ment. It will be seen that .so far no great inroad has been 
made on the funds available for medical relief. 

In this connection it may be noted that Government have 
not permitted the diversion of grants made to the local bodies 
for the establishment or upkeep of institutions conducted on 
western lines, and have discouraged local bodies from unneces¬ 
sarily spending their own money in establishing Ayurvedic or 
Tibbi institutions. Thirty-two such dispensaries have been 
opened by district boards and municipalities, principally 
where there are no other dispensaries at present. 

435. The position of the cicil .surgeons .—The other matter, 
on which differences of opinion may exist, is with regard to 
the position of the civil surgeons cis-a-cis the district boards. 
As long as the civil head of the district was chairman of the 
board and able by his position there and his wide powers in 
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other spheres to ^ve effective support to the civil sui^eoUs, 
it was possible to impose on the latter a heavy responsibility for 
the general health of the district, without giving him the 
Statutory powers for discharging that responsibility. From 
1923 onwards in most districts the district officers have ceased 
to be chairmen and the boards, in which the majority of the 
members are now elected, are in a position.to settle, within the 
limits imposed by Act or rule, the details of their medical 
administration, and to control their medical institutions and 
the staff employed therein. The change in the position of the 
civil surgeon was brought prominently to notice in certain 
districts, where the Swarajist element on the board was para¬ 
mount and did not at the beginning find themselves able to 
work smoothly with the medical expert. A further com¬ 
plication arose from the creation of posts of health officers, 
whose relations with the civil surgeons and their respective 
spheres of responsibility were not precisely defined. Yet 
another difficulty was added by the increase of the number of 
rural dispensaries beyond the number which a civil surgeon 
could adequately inspect. The position arising from these 
new factors was examined by a small official committee 
appointed by Government, and the views of the district boards 
and of local officers sought in 1926. The majority of the boards 
expressed themselves willing to undertake the full respon¬ 
sibility for medical relief and public^'health including the 
control of epidemics. Most of them were, however, anxious not 
to exclude the civil surgeon from all parts of their medical 
work, but to retain the advantage of having his advice and 
experience available for their guidance. On the basis of these 
opinions Government have decided to retain the civil surgeons 
as members of the boards, where they have been so nominated. 
In all boards they are statutory members of the sanitation 
committees which the boards are required to appoint. They 
are expected to attend meetings r^ularly and advise the 
boards on all matters connected with medical relief and public 
health, and to bring'before the boards all cases of abuse and 
injustice arising in those matters, which come to their own 
notice. The civil surgeons will not be divested of any powers 
they now have, and in particular will retain their control 
of vaccination and of the Government epidemic staff when 
deputed to their districts, while any special relief which 
Government may desire to give to any local areas will be given 
through them: They will continue to be inspecting officers on 
behalf of Government, required to keep Government informed 
of the condition of medical and sanitary work in the districts. 
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But they will no longer be held responsible for what thej^ 
cannot, control, and the responsibility for a breakdown will rest 
entirely on the boards. 

The decision undoubtedly leaves the position of the civil 
surgeon a difficult one, as all positions in a transitional stage 
are apt to be. The civil surgeon has been relieved from the 
direct responsibility for a breakdown because, although it is 
true that his legal powers are no less than they used to be, 
he has in fact lost the actual power he used to exercise on 
behalf of the officially run district board; but it is im¬ 
possible to relieve him from the worry of endeavouring to 
prevent one and he must often be in the disheartening position 
of seeing things which he believes to be wrong without the 
power to put them right. This however is part of the process 
of teaching the elected bodies to shoulder their new respon¬ 
sibilities, and the remedy must be looked for in the growth of 
public opinion, the increase of administrative experience and 
the development of effective local health organisations, a 
development which is at present blocked by lack of funds. A 
more difficult question which has not yet been solved is how 
far the local Government can divest itself of responsibility for 
local epidemics until the local bodies are in an assured position 
to assume it. 

436. Growth of euependiture .—The expenditure incurred 
in the medical department, including the grants made to local 
bodies for medical relief has increas^ from about 17^ lakhs in 
1921-22 to nearly 30 lakhs in 1927-28. In 1926-27 it stood 
at 35^ lakhs, and in that year a larger percentage of the 
provincial revenues was spent on this service than any other 
province showed. 

437. Interest of the Legislative Council .—The Legislative 
Council has shown a marked interest in medical matters. As 
has already been noted one of its earliest acts was to press 
for the programme of one dispensary in each police-station 
area, which is now in sight of accomplishment. In 1922 a 
resolution for the provision of trained midwives in all rural 
dispensaries was carried, but practical difficulties have stood 
in the way of putting that proposal into effect. The interest 
displayed in indigenous systems of medicine has already been 
recorded. A resolution was carried urging Government to 
replace sub-assistant surgeons by assistant surgeons at all 
subdivisional headquarters, an improvement in the quality of 
medical relief which Government has put into effect. The 





Council accorded full support to the scheme for establishing 
the Medical College and recognized the necessity of employing 
a large proportion of European medical officers there at its 
inception. It has shown itself anxious for a large increase of 
medical schools, a policy which Government are not yet ready 
to accept as long as there is no clear demand for the services 
of the class of medical practitioner, which those schools are 
capable of training, who are not as a rule distinguished by 
their knowledge or ability. 

438. Superior control. —There have been no instances of 
the exercise of superior powers of control in this department, 
peculiar to this province. A final decision has not bwn reached 
on the future constitution and strength of the Indian Medical 
Service. Until the decision is known it is impowible to say 
whether it will hamper or facilitate the working of this 
department. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

439. Organization of the department. —The Public Health, 
or as it was previously designated, the Sanitary department, is 
placed in the portfolio of the Minister for Local ^If-Govem- 
ment; It has two branches; at the head of the first, the medical 
branch, is an officer of the Indian Medical Service designated 
the Director of Public Health, while the second, the engineering 
branch, is under the direction of the Superintending Engineer. 
The functions, staff and working of the two branches will be 
separately described. 

440. The medical branch prior to the Reforms. —The main 
responsibilities of the medical branch are the prevention of 
epidemics and infectious diseases, and the propagation of know¬ 
ledge about the general principles of hygiene, sanitation and 
cleanliness. When the province was created the superior staff 
consisted only of the head of the department and one other 
officer, but two others were immediately added in 1912. In the 
following year health officers paid for by Government were 
appointed in twelve of the large municipalitiM and a sanitary 
school was opened for the training of sanitary inspectors, while 
in 1914, a sanitary laboratory was started for analysis of water, 
which was subsequently equipped to analyse food samples too, 
and a depot was opened for the manufacture and distribution 
of calf vaccine lymph for provincial needs. In 1919-20 a Public 
Health Bureau in charge of a special officer was started, and the 
staff of the department enlarged further by the appointment of 
five school medical officers and a temporary cadre of epidemic 
doctors. 
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'ttl. Development subsequent to the Reforms, —Under the 
Ministry a temporary cadre of ten epidemic doctors of higher 
qualifications was formed in 1922 as well as a cadre of vaccina¬ 
tors, whose services could also be utilized for epidemics and 
preventive work in the districts. In 1926, a permanent Public 
Health cadre was created incorporating the school medical 
officers, the health officers and the epidemic doctors. Thus the 
cadre has grown from the two officers in 1912 to its present 
dimensions of a director and three assistant directors of public 
health, two officers in charge of the bureau and the vaccine 
depdt, a chemical analyst, five school medical officers, three at 
present employed as health officers in towns and one under the 
medical department as a leprosy expert, twenty-five permanent 
officers in all, as well as six temporary epidemic doctors, all of 
whom are qualified members of the medical profession. There 
are also the vaccinators, who have no such qualifications. 

The organization of a reserve of epidemic doctors was 
severely tested in 1924 when a very prolonged and widespread 
epidemic of cholera occurred. The reserve was strengthened 
by the employment of twenty tempora^ doctors for six months, 
while a special reserve of 200 vaccinators was entertained. 
These received a few days’ training in the use of disinfectants 
and in the disinfection of wells and were placed'at the disposal 
of the civil sur^ns. The organization was of the greatest 
possible use in the crisis. 

442. Efforts to create local health organizations. —^Not only 
has the staff been increased as indicated above, but the duties 
of the department have expanded and to a great extent changed 
since the inception of the Reforms. One of the chief problems 
with which the Ministry has been faced in the matter of public 
health is the difficulty of co-ordinating the various authorities 
amongst whom the responsibility for public health is now 
distributed since the passing of the amended Local Self- 
Government Act and of the new Municipal Act. As has been 
already explained in the previous section, before the Reforms 
preventive and remedial measures for dealing, with epidemics 
were taken by the civil surgeons, acting in co-operation^ with 
the district officers, who were then chairmen of the district 
boards and in close touch with the Public Health department. 
The new legislation consequent on the Reforms nwessarily 
altered the system of control. The non-official chairmeir of 
district boards and municipalities no longer have the prestige 
of a magistracy behind them and the civil surgeons, though they 
are still expert advisers of the district boards, are not under 
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their control, nor are the subdivisional officers, who each of 
them administer their own subdivision of the district, in such 
direct touch with a non-official chairman as they had been with 
the official chairman, though many of them still continue to be 
members of the boards. District boards began to feel the w^t 
of a medical organization of their own, independent of civil 
surgeons, and a scheme was drawn up in 1924 for supplement¬ 
ing Government’s public health staff by the creation of a staff 
of health inspectors and subordinates appointed by each district 
board under the control of a health officer holding a diploma 
of public health, also appointed by the district boards. The 
intention of the Ministry was that district board organizations 
should take over the primary responsibilities of public health 
in the districts and that Government’s public health organiza¬ 
tion should become a co-ordinating, supervising and controlling 
authority as it is in England. Government hoped to be able 
to bear about half the cost of this local public health staf and 
thus to be aUe to exercise due control over the district boards 
by the power of the purse. Unfortunately, lack of funds has 
made the provision of this financial assistance impracticable 
except for the three Orissa district boards, which are far the 
poorest in the province. The staff of the Director of Public 
Health has, therefore, been working under considerable 
difficulties. There has been an enormous increase of inspection 
work, for municipalities have been unable to afford to maintain 
qualified health officers, and most district boards have been 
unable to finance their public health organization schemes. The 
Director of Public Health's staff has also undertaken the new 
responsibility of inspecting high schools, and the expert advice 
and supervision of the Assistant Directors of Public Health 
have been required to an increasing extent at big cattle fairs 
and similar gatherings, while their responsibility for coping 
with epidemics has been complicated greatly by the factors 
described above. The district board health organizations are 
still in their infancy and do not yet provide an adequate means 
of coping with epidemics or with the general problems of public 
heal^. They are subsidized in only three districts and exist 
in on^ nine districts in all. 

443. The engineering branch .—The engineering branch 
was started on the formation of the province with a Sanitary 
Engineer and two assistant engineers. Its functions were the 
pref^aration o^ sewerage, drainage and water-supply schemes, 
the insp^tion of the execution of such schemes, and advice to 
local bodies on the running of the completed works. In addition 
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the preparation and execution of schemes carried out for 
Govenunent purposes falls within its duties, and during the 
building of the new capital at Patna occupied the greater part 
of the attention of the branch. For this reason it was found 
necessary to replace the assistant engineers by officers of the 
rank of executive engineers, who were appointed in 1915 and 
1916, and these with the Sanitary Engineer himself and seven 
superyisors formed the staff of the department at the inception 
of the Reforms, In the course of the pre-Reforms period, 
apart from the construction of the works needed for the water- 
supply, sewerage and drainage of the new capital, three towns 
were provided with piped water-supplies, in addition to three 
which had already got them, and drainage schemes were fully 
or nearly completed in eleven towns, no towns having had such 
schem,es while the province formed part of Bengal. 

The earliest effect of the Reforms on the branch was the 
reduction of staff made on the recommendation of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee, which was appointed to satisfy the wishes of 
the L^slative Council. The services of one of. the two 
executive engineers were dispensed with in 1922 and other 
economies were effected. The result was to limit the activities 
of the branch almost entirely to Government works. It was 
realized in 1925 that some extra staff would be required before 
the branch could resume its duties of pushing on new schemes 
for municipal improvements and of effectively advising the 
municipal l^ards on the upkeep of existing schemes. The post 
of executive engineer, which had b^n abolished in 1922, was 
revived on- a five-year contract ba.sis and new post.s of an 
additional assistant engineer and of an assistant mechanical 
engineer created. But the staff is still most inadequate. Two 
more towns have since then been added to the eleven which had 
drainage works in 1920 and one more to the six which then had 
a piped water-supply, and many other towns are feeling the 
need of a pure water-supply, which, it is now universally 
recognized by the people, is the only adequate safeguard against 
cholera in towns, and are applying to Government to work out 
schemes for them. But the sanitary engineering staff is unable 
either to work out the detailed schemes which municipalities 
require or to give the expert advii!e necessary to ensure the 
efficient maintenance of waterworks where they exist. Munici¬ 
palities in this province are none of them wealthy, and none of 
them have been able hitherto to afford to employ properly 
qualified engineers for their waterworks. A qualified 
meobanirAl engineer of the status of an Executive Engineer is 
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required to develop and help to supervise the maintenance and 
control of waterworks and drainage schemes in municipalities 
and also to maintain waterworks for Government institutions. 
An important function of the Superintending Engineer at 
present is the maintenance and control of the waterworks which 
suppljr the New City and a large portion of the Patna City 
municipality. These powers are exercised by him as chairman 
of a joint committee constituted by the two local bodies con¬ 
cerned, to which all their powers except those of taxation have 
been delegated. 

444:. Public health in the coalfields .—A special problem in 
public health, which has been before the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa since the province was created, is the sanitary 
control of the Jharia coalfield area, which extends over 
900 square miles, and is very far from being completely 
urbanized. To solve this problem a Mines Board of Health 
was created to enfoitie sanitary principles, while a Water Board 
was formed to provide a pure water-supply. The former has 
an income of about four lakhs of rupees, derived from a cess on 
coal imposed on mine-owners and royalty receivers. It has 
successfully enforced sanitary precautions, and has been very 
effective in dealing with cholera, by insisting on prompt report 
of cases, and by treatment with kaolin.' In 1919, before the 
organization*\vas built up, there were 4,000 cases of cholera and 
2,124 deaths in the coalfields proper, whereas in the six years 
1920 to 1925 there have been only 3,979 cases in the more 
extended area now controlled and o^y 1,479 deaths. The 
Water Board has carried through in twelve years the vast 
project of supplying the coalfields with pure water involving 
the formation of a large reservoir at the foot of Pareshnath 
hill, and the conveyance of the water by pipes to the collieries. 

445. The Advisory Boards .—Mention should be made of 
the functions of the Sanitary Board before the Reforms, and of 
its lineal successor the Local Self-Government Board after the 
amendment of the Local Self-Government Act. The old 
Sanitary Board was a purely official body up to 1919 designed 
to secure the more prompt disposal of business by bringing 
together officials who would otherwise have had to examine 
schemes separately. In 1919 the power of allotting funds 
provided in the budget for aiding local bodies in carrying out 
sanitary schemes was handed over to this Board which was 
re-constituted to include non-officials, while the official nucleus 
was retained as a technical committee which advised Govern¬ 
ment on the soundness of schemes. When the new Municipal 
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Act was passed in 1922, it contained a provision for a Local 
Self-Grovemment Board which was intended to take the place 
of the old Sanitary Board; and in the amended Local Self- 
Grovemment Act, provision was made for a Public Health 
Board, with somewhat similar functions. The Local Self- 
Government Board must contain fifteen members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council elected by the Council who can, however, co-opt 
other members. The Minister is the President and the 
Secretary to Government in the department is also an ex~o^cio 
member. The constitution of the Public Health Board, on the 
other hand, vests entirely in the Minist^ which may appoint 
such persons as it thinks fit. The functions of the two boards 
overlap. They are both purely advisory, and as a result of 
undertakings given by the Minister in the Coxmcil when the 
Municipal Bill was under consideration, rural as well as 
municipal problems have in practice been laid before the Local 
Self-Government Board. This left no separate functions for 
the Public Health Board to perform. Hitherto, therefore, the 
same members have been chosen by Government for the Public 
Health Board as had been elected or co-opted for the Local 
Self-Government Board. 

446. The attitude of the Council. Expenditure. Superior 
control .—The department has not called forth much discussion 
in the Legislative Council, which has voted the fun^ required 
for its work without serious objection. The expenditure in the 
department has been as follows:— 


Year. 

j 

1 

K^enditure 
! Dy the 1 

deportment. 

Grants to local 
bodies. 

Total. 

1 

2 

' 3 

4 

1 

1921-22 

Rs. 

5,09,757 

Rs. 

1,65,215 

Rb. 

6,74.972 

1922-23 

7,77,981 

2,18,858 

9.96.839 

1923-24 

9,37,896 

2,82,386 

12,20,282 

1924-25 

6,75,420 

2,29,895 j 

9,05,324 

1925-26 

7,55,195 

5,04,846 i* 12,00,041 

1926-27 

i 

7,59,403 

1 

6,62,057 1 

14,21,460 


i4 




!A^part from the Acts relating to local bodies, whose effects 
on the department have already b^n indicated, the Council has 
passed four Acts that concern it, viz., three Acts making minor 
changes in the Jharia Water-Supply Act and one, the Food 
Adulteration (Amendment) Act, 1923, extending the operation 
of the original Act of 1919 to the sale of impure or adulterated 
drugs. 

The relaxation of the control of the Grovemment of India 
land the Secrela^ of State in the subject of public health has 
been complete, since no case has occur^ in which the exercise 
of such control has been found necessary. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE REFORMS IN THE DISTRICTS. 

447. Difficulty of the descHption .—The working of the 
reformed constitution in the districts is a most impor^nt part 
of the general picture of the last seven years, but it is one 
which it is most difficult to portray. The acts of the provin¬ 
cial government, and the processes by w^ich the decisions so 
to act were reached, as well as the debates and divisions of 
the Legislative Council, are on record and it needs little more 
than industry to bring the salient facts together. But there 
is no such record of the way in which the system of government 
has actually functioned in the daily life of the population as 
a whole, or of the feelings and ideas that the population have 
about it. 

448. The district officer’s position before the Reforms .— 
Though it is the tritest of commonplaces, it is yet necessa^ 
to repeat that the foundation of orderly government in India 
is the good administration of the district. The maimer in 
which this primary need was secured for over a hundred years 
prior to the Reforms is fully described in paragraphs 122 to 
128 of the Joint Report. " Prior to the inception of the 
Reforms the head of the district, entrusted with the super¬ 
vision of the magistracy, the control in its wider aspects of 
the regular and rural police, the administration of the land 
revenue system, the intimation of the policy and the supervision 
of the detailed work of the district board, the exterior if not 
the interior control of municipal boards, as well as a host of 
other duties, was the mainspring of nearly all effective action 
on the part of the State within his charge. No doubt his 
powers over the magistracy were circumscribed by the right 
of appeal to the sessions judge and to the High Court. In 
land revenue matters as Collector he was the subordinate of 
the Commissioner and the Board of Revenue. In district 
board matters and even more so in municipal matters he had 
to carry with him the non-official members of those ^ards. 
In these and in other matters of general administration the 
instructions of the Commissioner and of Government had to 
be obeyed. ' But still the district officer held a TOsition 
without parallel outside India. He was far more than the 
functionary through which the State acted. He was the 
authority to whom all, rich and poor alike, could appeal for 
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Wmejiy of wrongs, for protection against disease and for help 
in time of famine or flood. He was moreover, the main 
dynamic force for advancing the prosperity of his charge. 
And, finally, he had the responsibility of maintaining law and 
opier, by direction of prosecutions and by taking the precau¬ 
tionary measures, which the law provides, against those who 
threaten^ to break the peace. To some extent the position 
of the district officer had already altered before the Keforms 
came in. In the larger towns a degree of public opinion had 
emerged and graduallv gathered strength and it was already 
exercising considerable influence upon Government action 
and thereby upon district officers also. The growing complexity 
of the business of administration brought alraut the codification 
of executive instructions and the multiplication of reports 
and returns, while the improvement of commimications brought 
the district officer in closer touch with his superiors. All these 
factors tended to lessen his personal initiative or to reduce the 
opportunities for exercising it. Later the building up of new 
services such as those for the development of agriculture and 
co-operative credit and for the promotion of public health 
relieved him of duties, which he had been previously expectetl 
to TCrform to the best of his ability.. But he was still required 
to keep in close touch with the activities of these and other 
services in his district, and his advice and influence were sought 
and valued. 

449. Changes in the district oncer’s position consequent 
on the Reforms .—The Reforms have brought about further 
changes of a more vital character. The district officer in fifteen 
out of* the twenty-one districts has no longer any direct 
connection with the rural board. He has lost his connection 
with the headquarters municipality. His functions vis-a-vis 
the local bodies are limited to the right to intervene to prevent 
action calculated to lead to a breach of the peace or to grave 
injustice to sections of the population, and to the duty of 
inspecting the local bodies and reporting his views to the 
Ministry. The district board in particular has been elevated 
into a parallel authority with that of the district officer, 
extending into the districts the principle of dyarchy. His 
loss of control there has led to loss of power to support the 
civil surgeon in matters concerning the health of the district. 
The reactions of this change have been described in dealing 
in Chapter VIII with the medical and public health depart¬ 
ments. It is enough to say here that the transition to a full 
local organization for public health, effectively controlled by 
Government, has not yet been accomplished. The transfer of 
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education, excise, agriculture, co-operative credit, veterinary 
and industries to. the charge of Ministers and the control of 
the Council has largely reduced the scope of his initiative, 
as the policy in those departments is laid down by the Minister 
in a form that the Council will support, and that policy must 
be carried out in all districts. The district officer is therefore 
left ordinarily with the duties of enforcing law and order 
through his control of the magistracy and police, and of col¬ 
lecting the land revenue and other public demands. His are 
the essential but sometimes unattractive duties of maintaining 
the fabric of Government and securing a good part of the 
revenue nreded for such maintenance as well as for the bene¬ 
volent activities of Government in which he has no longer much 
share. 

450. Relations between district officers and district boards. 
—These are the facts of the present situation and were clearly 
foreseen. It was obvious that any siibstantial advance 
towards self-government,. whether in the provincial or the 
local sphere, must curtail the power and influence of the local 
officers. It was, however, expected by the authors of the 
Joint Beport that they would find a new field for their ene^es 
in training non-official members of the local bodies in adminis¬ 
tration. -This expectation has not been generally realized. 
To some municipal boards and to most district boards the first 
popular elections brought in a majority of members whose 
political views and personal vanity prohibited them from 
seeking guidance at the hands of the local officers. This 
attitude did not, fortunately, persist everj’where even through¬ 
out the term of office of the first boards, and the more 
recently elected boards have shown still greater signs of co¬ 
operation. But where it did display itself, the estrangement 
of the officers whose experience might have kept it on the right 
lines caused a serious falling off in the standard of local 
administration, and left some officers with the feeling that 
their criticism and advice were alike unwelcome and 
ineffective. 

451. The district officer as Collector ..—The duties of the 
district officer in his capacity as Collector have not altered 
appreciably as a result oi the Reforms. He has still to watch 
collections of land revenue and local cess, and enforce the law 
against defaulters, to carry through the partition of estates 
and to manage the estates in which Government is the pro¬ 
prietor or which have been taken under the charge of the Board 
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of Kevenue as Court of Wards. Whore the duty is not imposed 
on the civil courts, he has to arrange for the trial of rent suits 
and hear the appeals arising therefrom. 

452. As District Magistrate .—As District Magistrate the 
head of the district has for the most part had a much more 
anxious time during the Reforms period than before. For 
the first eighteen months it was his duty to combat the non- 
co-operation movement, 'knowing that the slightest mistake 
would lay him open to strong attack, while lack of energy and 
foresight would render a bad situation worse. The collapse 
of the movement came as a most welcome relief, but it had left 
a spirit of lawlessness which took time to dissipate, while it 
had greatly reduced the power of the local officers to get things 
done, that wanted doing, without recourse to strictly legal 
sanctions. During the last three years in a great many 
districts the possibility of serious clashes between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans has had to be faced at a growing number 
of occasions, while inter-caste rivalry has in places introduced 
a new source of anxiety. These are undoubtedly the indirect 
result of the Reforms, which have not as yet shown much signs 
of bringing about the civic cohesion that was hoped for by the 
authors of the Joint Report. 

453. Duty of organizing relief .—There remains a sphere 
in which the district officer’s function is still of very great 
importance, the organization of relief in times of natural 
calamity. That such occasions are unhappily not rare may 
be seen from the following account of those thsit have arisen 
during the last ten years. The first was the result of the 
failure of the 1918 monsoon not only in this province but 
widely over India, so that food-grains could only be imported 
at high prices. Distress began early in 1919 and continued 
throughout most of that year in the majority of the districts 
of South Bihar and Chota Nagpur. Famine was actually 
declared in parts of Bhagalpur, S^ntal Parganas and Angul. 
The numbers on gratuitous relief reached 74,000 persons, and 
200,000 people emigrated. 

In 1919 floods occurred in the centre of Puri district and 
the south of Cuttack district, and required the continuation of 
relief measures in the former tract and their inception in the 
latter during the earlier part of 1920. 

In July 1920, floods of a far more serious and widespread 
nature than those of the previous year occurred in Orissa, and 
were followed by two other floods in August. An area of 900 
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square nules with a population of nearly half a million wu 
anwted in the district of Cuttack. In Puri the numbers on 
relief expanded to 23,000, and the relieving centres remained 
open till November 1921. Balasore was visited like Cuttack 
by three successive floods badly damaging 300 square miles, and 
affecting 650 square miles in' all. 

In 1921 floods occurred at the other end of the province, 
in the district of Saran on the borders of the United Provinces. 
Very severe damage was done to the standing crops. Out of 
a total of 320,000 occupied houses, nearly ten per cent, suffered 
damage and one-third of these were totally destroyed. The 
headquarters town, Chapra, suffered very severely in this 
respect. 

In 1923 very severe floods were experienced in the three 
most westerly districts of the province, Shahabad, Patna and 
Saran, and damage was also done in Gaya and Palamau. 
Between 600 and 700 square miles were affected, fifty thousand 
houses collapsed, and a vast amount of stored grain was 
destroyed. 

In 1925 the Orissa coast districts were again visited 'with 
floods, from which they had been immune for three years. 
On this occasion it was the Puri district that suffered most. 
As a re^t it was found necessary to place 800 persons on 
gratuitous relief and the total remained about that figure up 
to August 1926 when fresh floods produced a new situation. 

Again in 1926 serious floods occurred which affected all 
three coast districts. As in 1920 there were three floods at 
short intervals, a very severe one opening breaches in the 
embankments and two lesser ones filling again the areas origi¬ 
nally flooded. In the three districts 240 square miles suffer^ 
severe damage, and another 344 square miles lesser damage. 
It is probable that crops valued at Es. 53,00,000 were lost. 

In 1927 again floods visited Orissa. Balasore was by far 
the worst sufferer, and there 50 lives were lost, and nearly 
29,000 houses damaged, and though the original flood did not 
seriously affect the crops, a second flood as usual did a great 
deal of harm. The railway line was washed out for 11 miles 
and road and canal embankments went freely. At the present 
moment gratuitous relief is still continuing in Orissa, while 
in south-east Bihar the failure of the 1927, monsoon has 
created an anxious situation, which may have to be met by 
similar methods. There are thus considerable parts of the 
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province in which relief to meet the effects of flood or drought 
IS an ever-present possibility, to cope with which the only 
effective agency is the district officer and his subordinates. 

' _ In all these calamities the initiative in relief lies with the 
district officer and to meet them the local Government retain a 
famine insurance fund of 67 lakhs. It is true that public 
subscriptions are often liberal, that individuals and associa¬ 
tions frequently do admirable work, and that local bodies 
usually co-operate. But a failure to do all in his power and to 
stimulate others to follow his example in mitigating, as far as 
possible, the hardships that these calamities produce, is visited 
on the head of the district officer himself. Such a failure 
undoubtedly occurred in a small area in Puri in the early 
months of 1920 through misplaced reliance on a non-official 
agency. It was alleged with no sort of justification in Saran 
in 1921, and again in 1925 in Puri. Government cannot rely 
on spasmodic efforts of non-officials or even on the existing 
local bodies for effective action in these emergencies. Nor can 
they as custodians of the public funds and as guardians of the 
public interest, which precludes pauperization of large numbers 
of the population, allow themselves to be rushed into unneces¬ 
sarily extravagant relief by local overestimates of the extent 
of the disaster. They must rely on the energy and di.scretion 
of their local officers to meet promptly the first^^.onset of the 
calamity, to appreciate calmly and accurately the development 
of its effects, and to devise and execute adequate means of 
palliating them. 

454. The present sphere of the local civil officers .—Thus 
the sphere of the district officer has been decidedly contracted 
as a direct or indirect result of the Reforms, but there is still 
an ample field for his activities, while in many districts 
opportunities are there, and can be and are seized by officers 
with the right kind of temperament, of exercising beneficial 
influence in matters, which are no longer directly their concern. 
Thus occasions have arisen, when the district officer has 
effectively intervened to meet the crisis of an epidemic, or to 
restore ^ciency in a local body. Most of what has been said 
about the district officer applies with equal force to liis superior 
officer, the Commissioner, and to his immediate subordinate, 
the subdivisional officer. For both the range of authority ha.® 
contracted, buf in some respects the importance of the reduced 
ran^ has increased, and when the need for influence, outside 
authority, arises, it has become more difficult though even more 
necessary to exercise it. 
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465. The eifect of the Reforms on other local oncers .—It 
remains to discuss the reaction of the Beforms on the other 
local officers. The difficult position of the civil surgeon has 
already been explained. He has been relieved of full respon¬ 
sibility of the health of the district, but is expected to give 
to the. district boards his advice on medical and public health 
questions, to influence them, as far as he can, to administer 
efficiently the dispensaries they maintain, and to protect the 
medical staff of the district from unfair treatment. The 
police of the districts from the Superintendent downwards 
have not been greatly affected by the Beforms. Hostile criti¬ 
cism and malicious libels became much more frequent during 
the early years of the Beforms period. At the same 
time it is true that latterly the growth of communal 
tension has forced the press and the vocal public to 
realize the need for the police. Criticism has become less 
frequent and has now and again given place to praise. The 
help rendered by the mounted police during the Shahabad 
floods of I'923 di(i much to establish a better feeling, tind other 
incidents have strengthened that tendency. Still the Iwal 
police work in a difficult atmosphere, and though their 
efficiency and discipline have not been impaired me chief 
reason is that they are still completely controlled by the reserved 
side of Government. There is a strong feeling among them 
that conditions would change rapidly if the ultimate control 
were in the hands of an elected body, of a character such as 
the chances of the ballot box have produced in some district 
hoards, and might well produce in the provincial legislature 
in the near future. 

The effect of the Beforms on the other Services, whose work 
is mainly carried on in the districts, has not been very marked, 
though the officers of the Excise department had a most difficult 
time in the early years, and even now in some places have to 
face open resistance from detected offenders against the excise 
law^ which was unknown before the non-cooperation campaign 
created a spirit of lawlessness. 

The district civil judiciary, composed of the district judge, 
sub-judges and mnnsifs. is scarcely affected at all. The 
course of civil justice is ultimately determined by the High 
Court and the Privy Council, and the Beforms have made no 
change there. The district judge himself is also the sessions 
judge, and in some districts a senior sub-judge is vested with 
powers as an additional or assistant sessions judge. Here 
again the Beforms have made little material difference to the 
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course of criminal justice, though it is probable that certain 
amendments to the Criminal Procedure Code made in 1922 by 
,the central L^islature, which have had the effect of prolonging 
criminal trials, would not have been enacted in the present 
form by the pre-Refonns Legislature. 

456. The Reforms and the raiyats .—Hitherto the effect of 
the Reforms in the districts have b^n examined from the point 
of view of the administration. The more diflBcult task of 
describing the reaction on the people themselves has now to be 
undertaken. This may be best approached by attempting to 
answer the question how far the hopes and anticipations of 
the authors of the Reforms scheme have been realized or 
whether there are at present any signs of their ultimate 
realization. With regard to the bulk of the rural population, 
the raiyats, these hopes were that in the first instance they 
would learn to exercise their votes in the elections for the rural 
boards, so as to secure for themselves from their representatives 
the schools, roads and other benefits, which they had previously 
been accustomed to seek from the Collector. It was expected 
that the process would take time, that the rural voter would 
perhaps find himself cajoled, bought or coerced into voting in 
a way that does himself no good. But it was hoped that it 
would eventually dawn upon him, that because he has a vote 
he feUs the means of protecting himself and that if those who 
claim to represent him neglect his interest he can discard 
them. Gradually his political education would extend beyond 
the affairs of the district to those of the province and he would 
find that he had a more effective weapon in the vote than in 
the lathi or the hatchet to redress his wrongs. Finally it was 
expected that he would come to realize that to control effectively 
the better educated men who represent him on the Councils 
he would have to acquire learning, and this realization would 
break down his traditional distrust for educadon. 

There have been two principal obstacles to the speedy 
realization of these hopes in this province. The first was that 
the elections to the reformed Council preceded by some three 
years those to the reformed rural boards. Thus while three 
Council elections had been carried through by December 1926, 
only two district board elections had been held by June 1927. 
Wliat may be called the “ primary ” political education of 
the raiyat has in fact lagged behind the ■” secondary.” 
Further the whole atmosphere was poisoned at the start by the 
non-cooperation campaign, and the rural elector is still not 
altogether free from the bewilderment, which that campaign 
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caused in his mind. Though the millenium promised in the 
early years of this decade has not appeared, it is still easy for 
the Swarajists to gain cheap popularity by misrepresenting 
Government, and holding out large promises of what will 
happen under Swaraj. The first district board elections 
resulted in the return of a large number of men, who had no 
programme to put before the electorate except hostilitjr to 
Government. It is a hopeful sign that the maladministration, 
which resulted in several district boards, caused some reaction 
in 1927. But it is too early to say that the rural elector has 
learnt the lesson that good administration in his own locality 
depends on the use he makes of his vote. 

There is little sign that the raiyats have as yet absorbed 
much “ secondary ” political education, outside their imme¬ 
diate interests vis-a-vis the landlord. At tbe first Council 
election there was as a rule very little political difference 
between candidates, since the non-cooperators held aloof. The 
only issue that was put before the raiyats. in which they had 
any interest, was the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
to give them the right to trees on their holdings and the right 
to sell their holdings without permission from landlords. This 
issue had its appeal in three or four constituencies in North 
Bihar, and as a result the nucleus of a raiyats’ party was 
formed in the first Council. The fate of the attempts at 
tenancy legislation has been recounted elsewhere. At the 
second election in 1923 the raiyats’ party, or what remained 
of it, coalesced with the Swarajists and made no serious 
attempt to do anything except oppose Government. At the 
third election in 1026, the control of the district board organi¬ 
zation enabled a larger number of Swarajists to be returned, 
but their appeal to the raiyats was as vague as ever. The rural 
elector for the Council is still in the stages of being cajoled or 
bought. Perhaps he may be said to have advanced from the 
former to the IrfPter stage. He is quite glad to have the can¬ 
didates and their agents approach him uith some show’ of 
deference, ready to bargain with them, and pleased to-get a 
free ride to the polling station and a feed there, but the reports 
of the latest elections show that he is as far as ever from 
understanding that the ballot is a serious instrument for 
improving his social or material condition. 

The Joint Report gives the impression that the raiyats 
were then opposed to education and would only appreciate its 
advantages as a late result of their political education. 
Though, no doubt, there was and still is some reluctance on 
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the part of the poorer raiyat to leave his boys at school, when 
they are old enough to earn something for the family, it was 
probably not true then, and is certainly not true now that there 
existed in this province a real prejudice against education 
itself. The real obstacle to the spread of primary education 
was and is lack of funds, public and private. Further there 
is plenty of evidence that the desire for higher education as 
a means to a better livelihood is strong in most sections of the 
population, and it shows no signs of being damped off by the 
congestion of the professions and other means of livelihood to 
which such education is expected to lead. 

457. The Reforms and the landed aristocracy .—Of the 
landed aristocracy, by position, influence and education fitted 
to take a leading part in public affairs, the authors of the 
Joint Report expected that, when they perceived that the 
protection of their interest depended upon doing so, they would 
find out how to organize and to argue and to make speeches. 
In the ten years that have passed since that Report was written 
there has been little sign in this province of such action. In 
the fir.st Council, thanks to their special representation, the 
absence of non-cooperators and the general novelty of the 
election, tliey were able, in spite of a few Immiliating defeats 
in North Bihar, to carry enough seats to ensure their own 
interests, and con.'=equehtly did not trouble to attend the 
C’onncil in force, except when those interests were likely to be 
attacked. They were not organized at all and few of them 
cither wished or were able to speak in the Council. In the 
.secOml election they fared worse, but still had a sufficient 
number of adherents to protect their interests, without 
improving their organization or exerting themselves in public 
speaking. The results of the first district board elections in 
1924 and the way in which the successful candidates used their 
power in many districts brought home to the landed aristocracy 
to some extent the need for action, while the loss of most of 
the seats on the Council of State in the 1925 election empha¬ 
sized the lesson. Still they had not moved fast enougn to 
prevent a further loss of influence in the Legislative Council 
election of 1926, and barely fast enough to regain a little of 
the lost ground in some of the district boards at the election 
of 1927. In the present Legislative Council the appearance 
of 33 pledged supporters of the Congress party, with others 
more or less closely attached to that party, has stimulated the 
landlords into more regular attendance, bvt few of their 
adherents are yet effective in debate, and they have not yet 
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built up an efficient organization for future elections. I^nu! 
of the most respected of the great landowners have definitely 
withdrawn from politics in their present state, as not consonant 
with their dignity and self-respect. As a whole they have not 
got further than the stage of treating the new political system 
as a means for protecting their own interests. The struggle 
over tenancy legislation has not yet brought out any indication 
of real statesmanship, capable of meeting the wishes of others 
and uniting the classes in a civic whole. 

458. The Reforms and the smaller landed gentry. —Of the 
smaller landed gentry most have linked their fortunes with 
those of the landed aristocracy. They have entered more 
freely into the politics of the day, and a few of them have 
been attracted by the possibility of rising on the support of 
the Congress organization to "positions, which they could 
scarcely gain in a party of conservative tendencies. The 
smaller landed gentry with the lawyers have formed an 
important section of each Legislative Council, and have made 
some advance in parliamentary education. 

The trouble is that they have as yet failed to organize for 
themselves and this accounts for the readiness of some of them 
to accept nomination l>y the Congress party, without much 
intention of fulfilling their pledges to that party. Further 
those, who have held out against that temptation, have failed 
as yet to keep themselves in touch wnth their constituents and 
to help on their political education. Consequently a number 
of them have been consistently unsuccessful at the poll or have 
lost seats they had held before the Swarajya party had entered 
the field. But in the district boards this class have done much 
solid work, and showed commendable readiness to come 
forw'ard again in 1927 to bring back those boards, that fell 
into disrepute in the preceding three years, to a decent 
standard of administration. 

459. The Reforms and the political adventurer. —^Lastly 
there is a class, which was outside the ken of the authors of 
the Joint Report, but has occupied the limelight throughout 
the Reforms period. This is the half-educated product of 
high schools and colleges just too indolent or unintelligent to 
obtain a livelihood at the bar or in the services, or not of 
sufficient character to retain a post they have gained. They 
have found in the profession of demagogue an interesting and 
for the time being remunerative source of livelihood, and 
have secured seats on district boards and even in the Legislative 
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Coimcil itself. It is this class that has up to now been most 
active in promoting the political education of the masses. 

460. A pessimistic survey of the present situation .—The 
immediate effects of the Reforms in the district have therefore 
not been all that the authors hoped for. Various reasons 
that have falsified the. anticipation have been discussed in 
other places; but the facts remain that the landed aristocracy 
and the middle classes have not yet taken the place assigned to 
them in the scheme of the present reforms, while the raiyat 
is still aloof from political education and the links between 
the Council member and his constituents are as yet very frail. 
The press reaches a microscopic section of the population, and 
is largely composed of periodicals, whose main stock-in-trade 
is abuse" of Government and fomentation of racial and 
communal ill-feeling. The non-cooperation movement has 
left a legacy of unrest, while the Reforms so far from 
uniting castes and creeds have intensified their antagonism. 
On the other hand the power of the agency, through which 
Government in the past have carried on administration in the 
districts, has been greatly circumscribed, and no eff^tive 
substitute has yet been built up. The influence, outside their 
definite powers, of the district officer and the subdivisional 
officer which got things done has aroused resentment and been 
largely undermined. The mjiss of the rural population do not 
understand the change and blame Government whefi they are 
told by the local officer that he has no longer any power to 
remedy the wrongs of which they complain; they are still 
far from realizing that they have any power to help them¬ 
selves by the use of their votes. This is the aspect of reforms 
that is most present to Government ofiicers in closest touch 
with the people and it is not surprising that some, both British 
and Indian, in despair look for the only remedy in a return to 
benevolent autocracy. Others, while deploring the growth of 
communal ill-feeling and the maladministration of local bodies 
consider progress towards self-government inevitable, though 
they distrust the present elective system as the instrument of 
ascertaining the will of the people at large. ' Some on the 
o^er hand are more hopeful of development on the existing 
lines, believing that the middle classes, who have hitherto 
made the greatest advance in political education, are shaking 
themselves free of the influence of non-cooperation, and that 
the raiyats have begun to exercise the power of their votes on 
sound lines at any rate in local affairs. But it caimot be 
denied that the general trend of the opinions of officers in 



close touch with realities in the districts is pessimistic. The 
masses, they say, have scarcely been touched by the ^forms; 
if the intention is that they should be the base on which a 
democratic constitution should rest, there are no signs of 
this consummation being reached. 

461. Grounds for hope in the future .—On the other hand 
it may be urged that seven years is a very short time in which 
to test the soundness of a scheme, whicb aims at nothing less 
than replacing by peaceful stages an autocracy of foreign 
origin by responsible government carried on by Indians, who 
are to derive their power ultimately from the suffrages of the 
mass of a population, largely illiterate, divided by creed and 
caste, and for the most part utterly unaccustomed to the 
elective principle. The defects of the present sta^e are those, 
which ^re bound to appear in transition. Political changes 
inevitably throw up an undesirable element of adventurers, 
but these are found out in time. Government is far more 
responsive to the genuine wishes of the people than it was in 
the past and rapid, progress has been made in meeting those 
wishes in many directions, notably in education and medical 
relief. If those wishes are not always expressed temperately 
or in due relation to actualities, that is not a feature peculiar 
to India. Communal and caste rivalry looms>.-large on the 
horizon of the local officer, who has to be prepared to check its 
worst manifestations, but in most parts of the province Hindus 
and Muhammadans, high caste and low caste, live side by side 
without friction as they did before the Reforms. 
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THE SERVICES. 

462. Relations between the reformed Government and the 
Public Services. —^The inauguration of the Reforms coincided 
with a period of violent attack by the press and public speakers 
on the Services, especially the all-India Services. This, 
added to the uncertainty of their prospects, and the atmosphere 
of hostility, in which life in the districts was carried on during 
the height of the non-cooperation movement, produced a feeling 
of despondency especially among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indkn Police Service. A large pro¬ 
portion of officers seriously considered the question of accepting 
the offer of proportionate pension which was at first only 
open till the 31st March 1924. The rapid improvement of 
conditions in the later part of 1922, and the extension of the 
option of accepting proportionate 'pension till the present 
Statutory Commission should report prevented extensive retire¬ 
ments, and though seven officers of the Indian Civil Service 
and five of the Indian Police actually retired prematurely 
before the end of 1926. some of these would have accepted 
the opportunity of giving up service in India, even apai$ 
from the Reform.s. The concessions given on the rccommenda-' 
tions of the Lee Commi.ssion further reconciled the younger 
members of the Services, and the pessimistic outlook of 1921 
and 1922 has now been to a considerable extent removed. So 
far as the Ministers are concerned, officers in immediate touch 
have come to understand that their experience is valued and 
their assistance appreciated. At the same time, there has 
been a revival of confidence in the Services that Government 
will protect them from unfair attack, while hostile criticism 
by the extreme left of the Council has lost much of its sting 
by reason of its obvious perversity. In fact such criticism has 
recently changed its target and is levelled more constantly at 
the popular representatives in the Government itself than at 
the superior Government officers. 

463. The ‘provincial and subordinate services. —The con¬ 
ditions of service, especially in the matter of pay, had already 
been substantially improved for the provincial and subordinate 
services either just ^fore or just after the inception of the 
Reforms. There remains, however, a considerable strain of 
nervousness concerning Council criticism among the officers of 
th^ services. Even among the officers, who are serving in 
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the reserved departments, there is a strong feeling .that they 
are now required to please two masters,j which is directly due 
to the attempts of the Legislative Council not merely to control 
policy but to meddle in details of the executive administration. 
More serious is the feeling of insecurity in the case of services 
working directly under the transferred departments; their 
ve^’ existence depends upon the annual vote of the Council 
and though in the last resort the Governor might interfere to 
save a service, it is felt that neither the Governor nor the 
Ministers might avail to save individual appointments. There 
is solid ground for the fear in the past action of the Council, 
of which a not inconsiderable section makes no scruple about 
using the Chamber as the forum for attack upon individual 
officers, who are for any reason unpopular, and for pressing 
Government for imdue favour towards other individuals. 
The inevitable result is the tendency of some members of these 
services to regard individual members of the Council as in 
some d^ree masters of their fate, an attitude leading to 
demoralization and fatal to good work. 

The officers engaged in district work feel that less interest 
is taken by the higher authorities in matters of local administra¬ 
tion, and that interest is centred in politics. They also feel 
that they are working under a temporary constitution which 
may be changed for better or worse after a brief period, and 
there is little to be done for the present but to “ mark time.” 

464. Relations with Ministers .—Apart from thi.s uneasi¬ 
ness and from mistrust of Council influence and interference, 
the relations between the members of the services and the 
members of the reformed Government with whom they have 
been brought into contact have been harmonious. The heads 
of transferred departments and Secretaries acknowledge the 
readiness of Ministers to discuss questions of importance and 
to attach full weight to their opinion and experience. The 
Ministers themselves consider that the relations between them 
and the public services are generally smooth. In this connection 
they have noted as follows:—‘‘ As we were anxious to have 
co-operation of the public services, our differences used to be 
settled by discussion. The orders passed by us were carried 
without apparent resentment. There were occasional protests 
from the local officers when the reformed Government did not 
act according to their wishes.” Such protests .from local 
officers were not unknown even in pre-Reforms days. 

465. The quality of recruit's .—The personnel of the officers 
of the all-India Services has undoubtedly suffered from the 
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Beforms. Premature retirement robbed tbe small proyincial 
cadre of several officers of promise at a time when they could 
iU'be spared and from all sides the tale is told that the more 
recent recruits—taken as a whole—are not of the quality which 
the services formely attracted. 

466. The Public Services Commission .—The Public 
Services Commission has scarcely affected the situation in this 
province up to now. The services rely rather for their protM- 
tion on the charge to the Grovemor himself, included in the 
Instrument of Instructions, and their sense of security would 
be greatly diminished if that safeguard were withdrawn. 


467. Indianization .—The following statement indicates to 
what extent the services, which were at the inception of the 
Beforms predominantly European, have been Indianized:— 



The statement shows that Indianization has not yet had 
much effect in the superior posts. In the Indian Civil Service 
an officer does not generally obtain a substantive appointment 
to one of them under sixteen years’ service. Police officers and 
Engineers gain the higher rank after about ten years. The 
next ten years will bring a large number of Indian officers into 
the higher posts and completely alter the present position. 












Sjunmiary 
of the 

Memoranchim on the working of the Reforms 
in BUiar and Oi^sa. 

1. Scope of the memorandum .—^The manner in which the 
reformed constitution has worked, its reaction on the popu¬ 
lation as a whole and particularlj in. the sphere of local self- 
government, and upon the public services, and the-progress in 
the main branches of governmental activity have own- set 
out in considerable detw in the main monorandum on the 
working of the Beforms in Bihar and Orissa. This supple¬ 
mentary memorandum aims at summarizing the facts there 
records in their constitutional bearing. 

2. The characteristics of the ‘population .—The province 
is one of considerable diversity, ana includes in its population 
not only a considerable proportion (some 10 per cent.) of 
Muhammadans, but also ft much larger proportion than most 
provinces of India of non-Aryan stock, of whom the bulk have 
not been and show no immediate sig^ of being absorbed .into 
the civilization that prevails in the greater part of the 
province. The Gangetic plain contains a fairly homogenous 
population, though the presence of a large Muhammadan 
minority who are certainly apprehensive of their future com¬ 
plicates the problems. The Chota Nagpur plateau is the home 
of the aboriginals, who comprise nearly 55 per cent, of its 
population. The strong Bengali element m one district, 
Manbhum, is another factor of importance. The Orissa 
coast districts are populated by a race of distinctive language 
and traditions, which has-spread into the southern districts of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau and contributes to the population 
of north Madras and south Bengal. 

307 
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3. The 'political history of the past eight years.—The 
history of the last eight years covers the period of the rise of 
the non-cooperation movement, the defeat of the attempt to 
subvert the Government, the diversion of the energy of its 
adherents to the local bo^es and ^e Council, and the partial 
recovery of the local bodies by the more moderate section of the 
community. It also has had manifestations of strong com¬ 
munal and inter-caste feeling, and of unrest among the 
industrial population. It may be generally stated that the 
reformed constitution was initiated in a very unfortimate 
political atmosphere and has worked in circumstances, which 
nave always been difficult and at times really dangerous. 

4. The financial conditions. —The financial resources of 
the province have been greatly straitened. Though the expan¬ 
sion of the excise revenue, the increase of court-fees, regis¬ 
tration fees, water-rates, and, in a few districts, land revenue, 
has enabled the Government to finance the most pressing needs 
for advance in the nation-building departments, there is now 
little prospect of any further improvement in the existing 
sources of .revenue. The standard of expenditure is still 
greatly behind that of the other provinces, and there is little 
opening for increased taxation. The Meston Settlement left 
the province in a position of grave inferiority to other 
provinces, and has never been accepted as fair. 

5. Representative institutions. —The most important 
development directly due to the Reforms has been the placing 
of the local bodies in non-official hands. Both urban and rurju 
bodies have been affected by the spirit of non-cooperation, and 
in many places administration seriously suffered in the earlier 
years. Recently some improvement has been brought about, 
but it cannot be certainly predicted that the improvement will 
be maintained. 

There is little evidence of any growth in representative 
institutions of other kinds. The attempt to create represen¬ 
tative institutions on a small scale, with which aim the village 
A^inistration Act, 1923, was passed, has not yet had a full 
trial. There is some indication that the electorate for the 
rural bodies is beginning to understand the power of the vote, 
but they have still a long journey to travel. 

6. The., Executive Government. —Inside the Government 
itself the constitution has worked without serious friction 
The relations between the members of the Government have 
been harmonious, and the Ministers have had full scope to 
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pursue their policies, as far as financial conditions permitted. 
The relaxation of control by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State has much facilitated administration. The 
local Government consider that in certain financial matters 
the Government of India have given undue weight to central 
interests and not fully appreciated the extremely difiBcult 
position in which the 'Meston Settlement placed the province. 

7. The Council electorate .—The elections have been 
carried through without serious difficulty or disorder, and, 
thoueh there has been a fair amount of corruption, it has 
probablv not greatly affected the results. The great defects 
of the election svstem are the lack of any understanding of the 
political problems by the bulk of the electorate, and the want 
of close touch between the members and their constituents. 

The present franchise rules leave about 20 out of every 
21 adult males without a vote for the Council and about 
9f) out of everv 100 without a vote for the Assembly. Still 
the rural franchise extends down to the man. whose' annual 
crop is not worth more than Rs. 500, while in the towns about 
one in everv five adult males is a voter. There is no immediate 
pro.spect of imorovihg the balance of the con.stitution by 
enlarging the franchise for the general constituencies. 

The only political organization, which has any approach 
to a'deouacv. is that of the Swaralya partv. The other 
.sncce.s.sful candid.ites get in on their personal influence, often 
bv special appeal to their own caste fellows, a form of anneal 
which the Swaraiva party also uses freelv. The candidates., 
except for the landholders’ constituencies, are mainly drawn 
from the middle classes. 

8. The constitution of the Lenislative Council .—The 
Legislative Council is cnnstitTited of 103 ordinary members, of 
whom 78 are elected. 48 by the general non-Muhammadan and 
18 bv the general Muhammadan constituencies. 5 by the great 
landholders, and one each bv the Europeans, the Bihar 
Planters, the Indian Mining Federation, the Indian Mining 
Association and the Patna .University. Of the nominated 
members, twelve are officials, two represent the aboriginals, 
two the depressed clas.ses. and one each the industrial intere.sts 
not covered bv election, the domiciled Bengalis.,the Anglo- 
Indians, the Indian Christians and the labouring cla.sses of 
industrial areas. The Council thu.s contains a considerable 
element of representation of special interests. 
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9. The work of the Legislative Council .—The couduct 
of debate has been orderly and parliamentary conventions are 
observed. The tone of speeches, with occasional exceptions, 
has been moderate. The chief defect has been a tendency 
towards irresponsibility. In the l^islative sphere the wiu 
of the Council has been completely effective, except in the 
application of the Local Self-Government (Amending) Act, 
.1923, to the backward tracts, where the (^vemor used his 
powers of modification. In no case has a Bill been returned 
by the Governor for reconsideration, nor has the power of veto 
b^n used. There has, however, been no legislation of major 
importance except to deal with Local Self-Government. 
Le^slation on the transferred side has been passed in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the Ministers. On the reserved 
side there has been more difficulty. The Executive Council 
have not been able to secure a solution on the lines they desire 
for the difiSculties, which have appeared in the last twenty 
years, in working the Bengal Tenancy Act; they have not, in 
the present attitude of the Council, seen any prospect of 
success in proposing legislation to check the denudation 
of forest areas in Chota Nagpur; a recent attempt to l^islate 
for the benefit of the mica mining industry has b^n summarily 
rejected, while another attempt to accelerate tlje course 
of civil' justice has also proved abortive. 

The financial control of the Council over the Executive 
has been considerable, both in the transferred and reserved 
sphere. The Ministers have shaped their policy, on the whole, 
to meet the wishes of the elected members, though even they 
have had at times to rely on the official block to carry their 
budget proposals. The Executive Council have had to rely 
much more frequently on that aid, and without it would have 
been obliged to omit essential expenditure on Police, General. 
Administration, Irrigation, Settlements and Forests, or to 
rely on the use by the Governor of his exceptional powers of 
certification. As it is, some use of those powers have been 
made, and it seems likely that, unless and until the growth of 
pai^ discipline secures the constitution against irresponsible 
action by private members, some such power will be necessary. 

yrhe attitude of the Council to such taxation proposals as 
have been placed before it has been, on the whole, satisfactory, 
but it has not so far been very severely tested in that respect. 

The rraults of the debates on resolutions have clearly 
'demonstrated the wisdom of resisting the proposals put forward 
in many quarters during the discussion on the Reforms, that 
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resolutions of the Council should be binding on the Executive. 
It is here that the Council has displayed the greatest degree 
of irresponsibility, and, had the Executive been obliged to carry 
out the spirit, let alone the actual form, of all resolutions 
passed, very grave difficulties in administration would have 
certainly followed. At the same time their work in the Coimcil 
itself and on the various committ^s, statutory, standing and 
occasional to which special duties have been assigned, have 
given to a considerable number of public men wide 
opportunities of political education. 

10. The reserved departments .—The administration of 
the reserved departments has been carried on during the past 
seven years on lines of strict economy and in an atmosphere 
bordering on the hostile. In the law and order subjects the 
principal attack was on the action taken to meet the menace 
of non-cooperation. The “ non-cooperators ” converted into 
“ Congress ” members of the Legislative Council and joined 
by some, who stood out of the movement, have carried on their 
animosity against the two principal agents employed in 
defeating the attempt to secure control of the Government— 
the district executive officers and the police. They have sought 
to weaken the district executive by the complete separation of 
judicial and executive powers and by the abolition of 
Commi.ssioners. They have pressed year after year for reduc¬ 
tion of the budget provision for police, and particularly for 
the branch of that service specially concerned with political 
activities of a dangerous tendency. The other matter, which 
has engaged a good deal of attention, is the use of the -power 
to prevent legi.sIation l)eing applied to backward tracts in a 
form iinsuitable to them. Criticism of the Jail department 
has mainly been directly to securing specially favourable 
treatment for prisoners, who can make a show of political 
opinions as an excuse for their misdeeds. Tt should, however, 
be noted that the economy imposed on reserved subjects has 
prevented any effect being given to many of the admirable 
recommendations of the Jail Commission for improving the 
treatment of convicts as a whole, as it has in the Police depart¬ 
ment prevented the education of the police in modern detective 
work Among the other reserved subjects, survey and 
settlement has been subjected to constant attack. Though with 
the help of the official block funds have been obtained to finish 
the Manbhum settlement, to carry on the important revenue 
settlements of the Orissa coast districts and Santal Parganas, 
and to complete that of Sambalpur. as well as to start the 
revision settlement of Banchi, it is clear that with the Council 
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as at present constituted it will be exceedingly difficult to carry 
through a revision of the record-of-rights in Bihar and probably 
in the other districts of Chota Nagpur. Unless the attitude of 
the Council alters the record-of-rights will before long become 
obsolete—it is already more than 30 years old in one Bihar 
district—and, apart from the administrative difficulties that 
will arise, the protection, which the record affords especially 
to the smaller cultivators, will be dangerously lessened. 

There have been attempts to weaken the power of the State 
to collect its dues, both land revenue and other demands; while 
the administration of a large estate under Court of Wards’ 
management, staffed at the top by Europeans, has been an 
obiect of considerable attack. The uncompromising attitude 
of landlords on the one side and those, who owed their seats 
to the raiyats’ votes, on the other has prevented a. solution of 
the outstanding agrarian questions in Bihar; while some ill- 
conceived efforts to modify the tenancy laws of other parts of 
the province have been persistently pressed. The Forest 
department has been to some extent hampered in its develop¬ 
ment by the imnossibility of getting funds for new enterprises, 
and has been the subject of criticism by those, who advocate a 
freedom from restrictions upon risbtholders. which would be 
fatal to the future of the forests. The attempts of Government 
to ward off the dangers of further inroads on the forests of 
Chota Na^ur have been frustrated by the opposition of the 
Council to all mea.snres, which restrict reckless use by 
proprietors or by the local tenantry. 

The Irrigation department has been criticised mainly for 
its inability to find a satisfactory solution for the Orissa flood 
problem, but also for lack of interest in certain Bihar irriga¬ 
tion problems, which have been examined in the past and found 
insoluble save at prohibitive cost. It is possible that transfer 
of this subject would stimulate greater activity, but it is by 
no means unlikely that such activity would put a severe strain 
on the financial resources of the province, especially if the 
Council continued its reluctance to suoporfr the imposition of 
water-rates adequate to meet the capital and recurring charges 
of the schemes. 

II. The transferred departments .—Although the trans¬ 
ferred departments have been treated at considerable length in 
the main memorandum, it is not necessar}' to write a great deal 
on them in thig summary. Notable advance has been, made in 
Education, and the advance has been on the whole well balanced. 
There is, no doubt, plenty yet to be done; in expanding still 
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further primary education till it is really universal and in 
improving its quality; in bringing the aboriginals and 
untouchables forward in higher education; in developing 
female education which is still deplorably backward; in 
developing University teaching. All these will require money 
and there is no immediate prospect of finding it. Yet the past 
seven years have unquestionably demonstrate the capacity of 
a Minister to formidate and cariy through an educational 
policy, and the value of the help that a Council, as at present 
constituted, can give in a subject, with which many of the 
members are really familiar and for which all are zealous. 
In the Veterinary and Registration departments the record of 
advance is equally favourable. The Industries department is 
a new venture, and if the experiments in State demonstrations 
and in financing new private ventures have not hitherto been 
very happy, solid work has been done in improving industrial 
education and some success has been gained in reviving cottage 
industries. The Co-operative department has a record of 
expansion, though tiiere are dangers, which have yet to be 
successfully avoided. The Agricultural department has 
perhaps made the least advance of any in the portfolio of 
Education and Development, and has suffered from the lack 
in the Council of a nucleus of men fully familiar with the 
difficulties of agricultural problems and capable of contributing 
their knowledge to the common stock. 

The administration of Local Self-Grovemment has been 
remarkable for a bold advance in freeing both urban and rural 
local bodies from official control. • The immediate result* was 
certainly a deterioration of administration, mainly due to the 
-raptufe of many local bodies by a political party, whose interest 
in local Government was at firat only secondary, and the filling 
of the seats on these bodies with inexperience and irrespon¬ 
sible administrators. The Ministry was hard put to it to 
check the reelts^ of ill-advised action by such local bodies, 
which extended into the educational and medical fields, and 
the period from 1923 to 1926 was an anxious time. Since then 
there has been a distinct reaction in favour of better adminis-, 
trrtion among the electorate for the local bodies, which the 
Minister has furthered by the use of his power of nomination, 
and though abuses continue both in urban and rural bodies, 
;hey are decidedly fewer and less wide-spread. The Council 
have not rendered a great deal of help in the matter of local 
self-government and are inclined to treat the subject in its 
political aspect rather than join with Government in endea¬ 
vouring to improve the standards. In Medical and Public 
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Health very notable advance has been made. A well-equipped 
medical college has been founded and the principal medical 
'institutions throughout the province greatly improved. The 
rural local bodies nave been greats helped by provincial grants 
in establishing dispensaries, while a provincial public health 
service capable of dealing with epidemics, if promptly 
reported, has been built up. The chief difficulties of the 
immediate future are the organization of local services for 
public health, and the effective control of the rural medical 
institutions. The drying up of the financial resources of the 
province is here again a great menace to continued advance 
and indeed to the holding of the ground already won. The 
Council have warmly seconded the policy of the Ministry in 
these departments. Excise has been one of the most difficult 
departments to administer. It was subjected to a determined 
and prolonged attack from the non-cooperators, and has 
always been in disfavour even among the moderates, who 
eithei on religious or social grounds dislike the association of 
Government with the trade. At the same time it has long 
been with the land revenue the main prop of the provincial 
finance, and is the one substantial source of revenue which 
has expanded. A large section of the Council has advocated 
total prohibition as a near goal. This the Ministry has been 
obliged to resist, both on financial and administrative grounds, 
and the task has not been rendered tiny the easier by the 
adoption of that ideal by other provincial Governments. 
It is a matter for great satisfaction that the Ministry has, in 
spite of these difficulties, been able to carry on the pre-Reforms 
policy of reducing consumption, while greatly improving' 
revenue, and to initiate several important reforms in the excise 
administration. 

12. The Reforms in the districts .—The working of the 
Reforms in the districts has been the least satisfactory feature 
of the last seven years. The removal of official control over 
the district boards, at a time when the non-cooperation 
movement had the monopoly of rural organization, occasioned 
in many districts a definite antagonism between the authority 
of the district officer and that of the district board, which 
might have been avoided in more fortunate times. The 
antagonism has been much allayed recently but it still persists 
in places. The authority of the district officer, who must 
still be held* primarily responsible for the peace and good 
government of his district, has been markedly weakened, and 
it is one of the chief problems of the future to fit in district 
administration with political advance. The need for local 
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officers, with a power of mitiative coupled with ability to 
carry public opinion with them, has certainly not disappeared, 
and, though the policy of Grovernment may be in the future, 
framed tl^ughout by Ministers responsible to the Legislative 
Council, its application in detail to the varying conditions of 
the districts will still require brains and character in the local 
agents. The task of the police in the districts has become 
distinctly more difficult, since, quite apart from the non-co- 
operation troubles, they have bad to deal in a much increas^ 
degree with communal clashes and labour troubles, while their 
ordinary duty of suppressing crime has been complicated by 
growing intelligence among the criminals. The police service 
has. further, b^n the principal target of the hostile critics of 
Grovernment, and the isolated officers and men of the district 
forces feel the sting of such attacks acutely. 

The Reforms have scarcely as yet aroused in the bulk of 
the population, the raiyats, any marked interest in provincial 
politics. The greater part of them are not enfranchised and 
of those that are many are illiterate. Members of Council 
do not, as a rule, retain touch with their constituents between 
elections. The raiyats, or at any rate those who have votes, 
are beginning to show some signs of interest in local politics, 
i.e., in the selection of the members of the district boards. 
The landed aristocracy as a whole have not assumed the 
position, which the authors of the Joint Report expected them 
to take. Some of them have definitely withdrawn from 
politics in their present state, as not consonant with their 
dignity and self-respect. Those that have continued to take 
a share in politics have on the whole failed to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions, to organize their supporters and to 
learn to speak in public. Political activity has for the most 
part been confined to the lawyers and the smaller landlords 
and to the new class of professional politicians, which the 
organization of the Swarajya party has created. 

13. The 'public nervires .—The effect of the Reforms, 
together with the situation created by the non-cooperation 
movement, cau^d in the earlier years a considerable d^ree 
of despondency among the members of the Services, especially 
the European members of the all-Tndia Services. Some of 
them, though not a large proportion, took advantage of tbe 
right to retire on proportionate pension. Latterly the feeling 
of the Services has distinctly' improved, especially among 
those members, who have served at headquarters and been 
brought into close touch with the Ministers and the Legislative 
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Council. The members of the provincial services have been 
sfttisfied by a distinct improvement in their pay and conditions, 
but there is still some nervousness among them in so far as 
they feel their future prospects depend to some extent on the 
goodwill of the L^slative Council. The members of all 
Services place great reliance on the special charge to the 
Governor to protect«them, and t^eir sense of security would be 
greatly diminished if that safeguard were withdrawn. 

The Indianization of the Services has markedly affected 
the personnel among the junior members, but the policy has 
not as yet made itself fully felt in the upper ranks. In the 
next few years, however, the proportion of Indians holding 
important posts will rapidly increase. 
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This memorandum has been prepared under the directions 
of the transferred side of the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
The reserved side have examined it and have been given an 
opportunity of expressing their views upon it. 




Memorandum for the Indian Statutory Commission on 
the Growth of Education in Bihar and Orissa. 

1. Scope ,—The object of this memorandum is to supply the 
information necessary for the enquiry directed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act into the growth of education since Befonns 
were introduced. The manner, in which the subject of Educa¬ 
tion has been administered during the Befonns period, is not 
otherwise relevant here, and will be dealt with in the main 
memorandum on the working of the system of government 
among the other transferred departments. 

2. The quinquennial reviews .—The progress of education 
has been comprehensively reviewed three times since the pro¬ 
vince was created on April 1st, 1912. The first review of 1917 
displayed the position which existed at the time when the 
authors of the Joint Beport were beginning to examine the 
constitutional problem. The second period ended in 1922 when 
the reformed Government had been in operation for .barely one 
year, spent mainly in detailed examination of problems and 
formulation of policy. Its close also coincided with the definite 
decline of the non-cooperation movement and a distinct improve¬ 
ment in economic conditions. The third period concluding 
in 1927 is that in which the Ministry has had the opportunity 
of putting a formulated policy into effect in a calmer 
atmosphere and with more adequate resources. 

3. The censuses .—^The population of the province was 
enumerated in 1911 and 1921. The figures of the two censuses 
however, for the province as a whole displayed no great 
variation either in totfil population, sex or age distribution. 
The census of 1921 was taken shortly after the widespread 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 and before the effect of the failure 
of the 1918 monsoon has passed away. It is probable that the 
population, especially that of school-going age, has increased 
to some extent in the last seven years of relative prosperity but 
the magnitude of increase is unknown. The proportions given 
below have been taken on the figures of the census then current. 

4. Proportion of pupils to school age population .—The 
broadest criterion of the growth of education is that supplied 
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by the proportion of the children of school-going age at school. 
For. many years a conventional ;figure of 15 per cent, ofl the 
population has been taken for the number of children of school¬ 
going age. The validity of the figure was examined by the 
Government of India in 1912 and it was decided that it was 
fairly correct. On this basis (excluding the small European 
population) the numbers of children attending school out of 
1,000 of school-going age have been :— _ 


— • 

1 1912. 1 

1917. 

1922. 

1927. 

Male 




289 

278 

891 

Female 



88 

42 

41 

46 

AU 

... 

"I 

145 

168 

167 

216 


Average daily attendance has been almost constant at 
77 per cent, throughout the period. The advance made in the 
first quinquennium was partially lost in the second, the causes 
being the non-cooperation movement, epidemics, especially 
influenza, and economic distress. A noteworthy advance has 
been made in the last quinquennium, particularly in male 
education. 


5. Expenditure .expenditure on education in the 
same years is given below. (The figures are given in thousands 
of rupees.) 


Source. 

1912. 1 



1 1927. 

Public funds 

27,21 

47,05 

73,00 

1,21,83 

Fees ... ... ...! 

16*52 

22,36 

22,33 

82,66 

Subseriptions, endowments, etc.| 

10,04 

12,11 

19,22 

22,94 

Total ...; 



1,14,56 

1,77,42 


Public funds include (1) expenditure by Government itself, 

(2) expenditure by local bodies from Government grants, 

(3) expenditure by local bodies from their own resources. The 
feature of the period under review is the rapid growth of the 
expenditure from public funds compared with that from other 
sources. Of the former in 1927 amounting to nearly 122 lakhs, 
72 lakhs was expenditure by Government itself, 44 lakhs 
expenditure by local bodies from Government grants and 6 lakhs 
from their own resources. It is fair to add that large Govern¬ 
ment grants were given towards the close of the financial year 
when it was impossible to spend them; expenditure actually 
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incurred before the grants were received was charged to the 
grants and the Boards had, therefore, at the close of the year, 
judging by past figures, some 7 lakhs at their disposal which it 
may be hoped may be made available for additional educational 
expenditure in future. Still the growth of education in recent 
years has been mainly financed by money provided by the 
general taxpayers. 

6. Higher versus 'primary education. —It has next to be 
seen whether the expansion has been widely spread over the 
whole field of education. 


The following figures indicate the answer:— 

Number of pupils {male and female) in recognized institutions. 



1912. 

1 ' 1 

! 1917. I 

I 

1922. ! 

1927. 

College 

1 

1,641 

2,884 j 

2,470 : 

4,495 

High and middle schools ... 

53,238 

72,891 i 

69,003 

101,979 

Rrunary schools 

597,910 

672,336 ; 

688,188 ' 

941,675 

.Special schools ... 

57,669 

49,363 1 

13,616: 

17,527 


The 1922 figures were seriously affected by the political and 
economic conditions of that time. The figures for primary and 
special schools are difficult to handle because in 1916 and again 
in 1917 there was a large transfer of mnktabs and pathshalas 
from the special school cla.ss to the primary school class. The 
former are Muhammadan schools, in which in addition to the 
three R‘s instruction is given in Urdu script and in Muham¬ 
madan religion. In the latter the ordinary curriculum is 
supplemented by instruction in Hindu religion and elementary 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Broadly speaking, however, the 
facilities for different classes of education have increased thus, 
taking 1912 as a basis. 


1 

_ 1 

1 

1912. 

1 1 

Midway. 

j Now. 

1 

i 

College ■ 

1 f 

I 

100 

200 

1 

soo 

High and middle schools ... 

; 100 i 

150 

200 

Primary schools 

; 100 

116 

160 

1 
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A further indication is supplied by the figure for direct 
ejxpenditure. Here the special causes operating in the middle 
period have less weight, as expenditure is incurred even where 
the facilities are neglected. 


Direct expenditure in thousands of rupees. 



j 1912. 

1917. 

1922. 

1927. 

. ! 

1 


8 

1 

1 4 

i 

5 

1 

Colleges ... ...i 

2,84 

1 

I 4,56 ; 

) 

1 

8,64 

15,13 

1 

i 

1 

100 

1 161 ' 

304 1 

533 

High and middle schcwls 

10,31 

17,13 

21,40 

32,29 

I 

100 

166 ; 

227 1 

313 

Primary schools 

18,76 

27,62 

36,15 

55,86 


100 

147 

193 

298 


■' 





The figures in heavy type show the rate of expansion, 1912 
being taken as 100. Direct expenditure means expenditure 
from all source.s, other than that incurred in direction and 
inspection, buildings, furniture and apparatus, scholarships, 
hostel charges, contingencies, etc. 

7. Quality of education .—The next point is what is the 
quality of the education supplied and what advance or regre.s.s 
of quality has occurred. This is not .so readih' .analyzed 
statistic.ally .and it is difficult to .avoid an excursion into the 
province of opinion. The figures below give facts of .some 
relevancy. There are now eleven classes carrying the child 
from the lowest class of the primarj' school to the highest of the 
high school. (The two lowest classes of the primary school were 
amalgamated a few years back and hence the figures of those 
two classes are shown together in the earlier years.) Classes T. 
II, and III take the child to the stage of being nearly if net 
quite literate ip his own vernacular, i.e.. able to write a letter 
and read the reply. Classes IV and V complete the primary 
course. Classes VI and VII cover the middle stage; classes 
VIII to XI the high school stage. 
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PupUs by classes. 


CIbrr. 

1 1912. 

1 

1917. 

1 

Number of 
pupils in 
each class. 

) 

Percentage of 
total pupils 
■ in each 
class. 

Number of 
pupila in 
each class. 

Percentage of 
total pupils 
in each 
class. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

I . 

615,743 

73.6 

505,010 

67.8 

II . 

78,179 

11.1 

90,451 

12.1 

m . 

54,949 

7.9 

68,936 

9.2 

IV . 

16,163 

2.3 

22,958 

3.1 


11,863 

1.7 

18,410 

2.5 

VI . 

7.2-25 

1.0 

10,135 

1.3 

vn . 1 

6,290 

.8 

9,271 

1.2 


3,729 

.5 

5,964 

.8 

IX .1 

2,885 

.4 

4,944 

.7 

X . 

2,423 

o 

4,156 

.6 

XI . 

2,744 

.4 

4,989 

.7 

Total 

701,193 

100 

746,224 

100 


Class. 

1922. 

1927. 

1 Number of 

1 pupils in 

; each class. 

1 

' 

Percentage of, Number of 

L- total pupils ' pupils in 

j in each eat'h class. 

1 class. 

Percentage of 
total pupils 
in each 
class. 

1 

2 

1 

1 3 

1 

1 4 

1 

5 

T 

530.065 

71.0 

605,775 

58.0 

IT . 

88,300 

! 11.8 

182,242 

17.5 

Ill . 

62,550 

8.3 

124,908 

12.0 

rv . 

19,906 

2.7 

45,974 

1.4 

V . i 

15.844 

2.1 

32,290 

3.1 

VI ... ...: 

8.745 

1.2 

17,688 

1.7 

vn . ! 

7.278 

1.0 

13,197 

1.3 

vin ... 

4,407 

.6 

7,252 

.7 

TX . ! 

3.68.1 

.5 

5,436 

.5 

X .. 

3.312 

.5 

4^26 

.4 

XI . 

3.101 

•4; 

4.186 

.4 

Total 

747.191 

100 

1,043,474 

100 
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8. Effect: of education on literacy. —It is exceedingly 
difficult to estimate what effect the primary education of the 
lakt seven years has produced on literacy. The only satisfactoiy 
test is the census figures, and for those it is necessary to wait 
for three more years. In the meantime, it can be safely said 
that not all children, who leave school from Class III, 
have become literate, nor on the other hand, is it true that only 
those who are promoted to Class IV reach literacy. If a mean 
between those figures is taken, and it is probably too high a 
figure, it will be found that in 1912 some 36,000 children 
bwame literate, in 1917 some 46,000, in 1922 some 41,000 and 
in 1927 some 85,000. Actually 27,000 children passed the 
lower primary examination in 1917, 28,000 in 1922 and 57,000 
in 1927. The number of literates of 10 years of age or more 
is about 1,524,000 and the death-rate 27 per mille for that 
part of the population. If these figures are reliable it would 
seem that literacy is now increasing, as a result of primary 
education alone, by not more than 44,000 persons a year. This 
leaves orit of account the effect of education gained outside the 
ordinary course of primary schools, such as private education 
of children and efforts made by adults to educate themselves. 
There is certainly an appreciable surplus of persons, who 
become literate after leaving school, over those who lose 
literacy. This is definitely established by the fact that literacy 
per mille in 1921 for the age group 25 to 30 was 141 against 
115 for the age group 15 to 20 in 1911 and (even more 
striking) 123 for the 1921 age group 30 to 35 against 120 for 
the 1911 age group 20 to 25. 

The fact, however, remains that in 1921 only one person 
in twenty w'as literate in Bihar and Oris.sa, after excluding the 
population of undOr 5 years, and not one male in ten. If the 
present rate of progress is as calculated and is maintained, it 
would take till 1941 to double the literate population of 1921, 
and even then the province would scarcely be as literate as' 
Bengal was in 1921. If more funds were available the rate of 
progress might be expedited. 

It is to be understood th.at literacy is here used in the 
census .sense of ability to write a letter and read the reply. 
Competent observers are inclined to think the calculation made 
above much too optimistic, and doubt whether the present rate 
of progress is half as rapid as the figures given indicate. 

9. Education in the different territorial divisions .—Turn¬ 
ing to the territorial distribution of educational activities the 
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following table shows how far the parts of the province that 
were most backward when it was formed have made up 
leeway. 

Number per thousand of children of school-going age at school 

%7l - 


DlrlHoo, 

1912. 

1817. 

i 

1 1917. 

i 

1 


B 

B 


AIL 

1 

Doyi. 

AIL 

1 

B 

1 



B 

B 

B 

9 

PfttBB 

312 

166 

341 

183 

•321 

CO 

426 

28L 

liritiit 

218 


231 

126 

195 

103 

355 

189 

Bbagalpur 

193 

107 


134 

263 

133 

373 

311 

Orim 

436 

242 

470 

275 

455 

261 1 

4S4 

27C 

ChotB Nagpar ... 

233 

128 

260 

144 

232 

141 ' 

366 

204 


Iff. Education among the diferent communities and 
classes .—It may next be considered how far the different 
communities and classes of the province have got and are now 
getting their fair share of education. 

Number of scholars in one thousand of the population 

concerned. 


— 

All ciaaaes. 

Muhaxnma- ^ 
dans. 

. Aboriginea. 

1 

Untonch' 

ables. 

1912 . 

1 22 

1 

^ 26 

Not 

' available. 

Not 

available. 

1917 . 

j 24 

' 30 

14 

20 

1922 . 

23 

26 

1 

15 

1927 . 1 

> 33 

39 

1 22 

25 


The set back in 1922 in Muhammadan education was 
partly due to political and partly to economic causes, but among 
the untouchables entirely to economic causes. 

The figures given in the preceding statement give a some¬ 
what misleading impression of the standard of education 
reached by the different classes. The Muhammadans are fully 
represented among the scholars of high school and college 
stages, the others are certainly not. The following' statement 













gives a juster view of the situation. In the main body of the 
statement the figures indicate the number of scholars of a 
particular class in every thousand scholars at that stage of 
edacation. Thus the figures total across to 1,000 when they 
are complete. In the last line is indicated the relative import¬ 
ance of the different classes in the population as a whole. 


— 

Mubam- 

madanB. 

m 

Abori¬ 

gines. 

Untouch¬ 

ables. 

1 

High caste 
H^doa, 
▼iz., 

Brahmans, 

Bhumihar 

Brahmans, 

Badyaa, 

Bajputa 

and 

Kayasthaa. 

Other 

Hindu 

castes. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

College. 





1 


1912 ... 

... 

157 

1 Not 

known 


1 

1917 ... 


1 183 

1 6 

... 

70<1 

1 111 

1922 ... 

mmi 

! 188 

' ‘ 15 


: 702 

j 95 

1927 ... 

• •X 

1 148 

! 14 

... 

1 Not 

’ 






1 known. 


High. 



( 



1 

1912 ... 

..X 

166 

1 Not known 



1917 ... 


170 

21 I 


625 1 

184 

1922 ... 

■ ■ ■ 

126 

■ 37 

■■■ 3 ! 

682 

155 

1927 ... 


119 

20 ; 


Not I 


Middle. 




1 

j 

known. ! 


1912 ... 

• •i 

124 

Not known * 

1 

... 

1917 ... 

..i 

107 

53 1 


587 ' 

253 

1922 ... 

-..X 

80 

82 1 

1 

592 

245 

1927 ... 


73 

59 1 

0 

Not j 

... 

Primary* 




i 

1 

■ i 

known. 


1912 ... 

..x 


Not known 

1 


1917 ... 

... 

' ’ll8 

73 

28 

”330 

451 

1922 ... 

nr 

116 

76 

21 

332‘ 1 

455 

1927 ... 


128 

76 

25 

Not 1 







known.; 


Distribution ' 

of! 

108 

111 

30 ' 

123 

628 

1,000 of total 

po- 

I 


1 

1 



pulation among 

1 


1 



the classes. 


i 


i 

1 
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The figures are incomplete for 1912, when the classification 
by caste, race and creed was made for the different schools and 
not for the different stages. Before 1917 figures were collected 
for aboriginal and indigent scholars but no clear instructions 
defining these classes had been issued. The tribes and castes 
to be included among (1) aborigines and (2) untouchables have 
now been defined. Between 1922 and 1927 the classification of 
high caste Hindus was widened to take in all the “ clean 
castes and consequently the figures for the five highest castes 
are no longer available. The sharp rise in 1922 of the propor¬ 
tion of the aboriginal scholars at the high and middle stages, 
followed by a considerable drop in 1927 was due to the decrease 
in pupils of other classes, which the non-co-operation movement 
occasioned. The figures bring out the extent to which the five 
highest castes of Hindus, who have the longest tradition of 
learning, hold the educational field particularly in higher 
education. The aborigines are not now far behind the bulk 
of the population in primary and middle education, though 
still decidedly behind in high and college education. The 
figures indicate that the untouchables have scarcely made 
a beginning except in primary education though a few 
of them have in fact graduated at a University or are 
about to do so. It may be noted that, while the non-Christian 
aborigines are sixteen times as numerous as the aboriginal 
Christians, the latter supply more than half^ the aboriginal 
scholars and 87 boys and 39 girls out of every 100 of school¬ 
going age are attending school, against 39 boys and 5 girls for 
the general population of the province. 

11. *1 comparison with nll-lndia figifres .—A comparison 
with the whole of India in 1927 gives a broad indication of 
the state of education in the province. 



i Expenditure from 

1 public funds per 

1 million of popu- 

1 lation. 

1 

Pupils per million of 
popniation. 

1 

1 Bihar and 
i Orissa. 

i 

1 

All-India. ' 

! Bihar and 
Orissa. 

All-India. 


Bs. 1 

Rs. 



Colleges 

33,065 

43,141 

132 

333 

High schools 

20,917 

56,029 

1,147 

2,883 

Middle schools 

20,335 

42,924 

'1,847 

3,369 

Primary schools 

... 1.08,305 

I 

1.93,964 

27,696 

1 

29,584 
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The inferences suggested by these figures are:— 

(t) That Bihar and Orissa is nearly as far advanced in 
primary education as India as a whole, but it is 
supplied at an unduly low cost, which certainly 
affects its quality. It may be noted that .only 
about one primary teacher in three is trained in 
any way, and that one teacher is still frequently, 
required to teach all the three classes of a lower 
primary school. 

(it) That high education is distinctly more backward in 
Bihar and Orissa than in India as a whole, even 
though it has expanded in the last 15 years more 
rapifiy in proportion than primary education. 

12. Extent of literacy .—Hitherto attention has been 
directed to the extent of the agency for bringing the popula¬ 
tion up to the standard of education, which a democratic 
constitution requires. It has now to be seen how far that 
standard had been reached at the last census of 1921. 

Literacy in the vernacular is defined for census purposes 
as ability to write a letter in the language of the home and 
to read the reply. According to this test literacy prevailed 
in 1921 to the following extent per mille : — 


All (5 aa<2 over). | (20 and over.) 


Area. 

1 





* 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 Females. i 

i 

i Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

* 

1 


6 

Bihar and Orissa 

51 

96 

6 

126 

7 

North Bihar 

45 

86 

5 

111 

5 

South Bihar 

66 

122 

99 

151 

9 

Orissa . 

79 

160 

9 

220 

9 

Chota Nagpur 

39 

72 

6 

97 

G 

plateau. 

Four principal 

cities, Patna, 
Gaya, Bhagal- 
pur and J am- 

213 

326 

66 

364 

62 

shedpur. 



1 

1 . • 1 • A 

1 

_X * A 



ol ■ - 

Only one adult male in eight is literate. Adult male 
literacy is about 30 per cent, higher than all-age male literacy. 





Applying this proportion to the figure for all-age literacy fof 
the most literate caste, the Kayasths, it appears that even of 
these 15 per cent, of the male adults are illiterate. No 
statistics for literacy of persons on the existing electorate roll 
are available for the province. A test was made in Bengal, 
which may or may not be applicable to Bihar and Orissa. There 
the number of persons per thousand who are literate is about 
double' the number in Bihar and Orissa, and the percentage of 
enfranchised persons to total population is also about double 
that in Bihar and Orissa, two tests showed that half the electors 
were illiterate, and a further test showed that 40 per cent, of 
the actual voters were illiterate. 

13. Literacy among different sections of the 'population .— 
The following table shows to what extent the prevalence of 
literacy varied in 1921 between different sections of the 
population. 

Number per mille aged 5 and over who are literate. 


. — 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Hindus ... .. ... 

101 

6 

High caste Hindus ... i... 

290 


Otho^ castes excluding high castes and untouch- 

49 

2 

ables. 

Untouchables ... ... « i... 

14 

1 

Muhammadans 

99 

8 

Non-Christian aborigines 

11 

1 

Indian Christians 

145 

56 

Anglo-Indians 

919 

917 


Apart from the Anglo-Indians the Kayasths lead the way 
with 657 per mille literate males, and 95 per mille literate 
females. 


14. Probable results on literacy of present system of 
primary education. —^It is not easy to estimate what has been 
and what will be the effect on- literacy of the notable increase 
of expenditure on primary education during the last seven 
years. Viewing the considerations given in paragraph 9 above, 
it seems probable that some 165.000 male adult literates have 
been added to the 1921 total of 1,102,000 after allowing for 
deaths. If that is so the proportion of such literates will have 
risen to 140 per mille against 126 in 1921 and 114 in 1911. 
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Territories. 


The Chota Nagpur 
Division, the dis¬ 
trict of Sambalpur 
and the district of 
the Santal Parga- 
nas. 


Exceptions and modifications. 


Tlie provisions of the said Act which confer 
lowers on the Indian Legislature and on the 
local Legislature of Bihar and Orissa to make 
laws, respectively, for British India and 
for the province of Bihar and Orissa shall 
I be construed as requiring those Legislatures, 

I when making laws solely applicable to all or 
I liny of the territories specified in column 1, to 
; . insert in every law so made a provision that 

such law shall come into operation only on 
such date and subject to such ^exceptions and 
modifications, if any, as the Governor-General 
j in Council or the Governor in Council, by 
f notification in the Gazette of India or the local 
! official Gazette, as the case may be, may 

I direct. 

1 


2. Th(' h(jal position prior to the Reforjns. —The legal 
position in thes4‘ areas, as it stood immediately before the 
passing of the Clovernmeiit of India Act, 1911), is fully set 
out in Appendix V to the Ninth Despatch on Indian Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms. Briefly it was as follows : — 

The Santal Parganas district had been removed from the 
operation of the general laws and regulations since 1855. 
Legislation for the district is mainly carried out by means of 
special regulations framed by the Governor-General in Council 
without reference to any legislative body. Tliese regulations 
re-admit certain general enactments, and specially regulate 
among other things the agrarian law, the constitution of 
Courts and their procedure, usury, and the rural police. 
They exclude the jurisdiction of the High Court, except in the 
most important criminal and civil cases, and confer on the 
executive authorities a specially wide jurisdiction. They 
limit the employment of lawyers and simplify judicial 
procedure. 

Angul,^ though from the first administered as outside the 
ordinary law, was not legally excluded from it till 1874 after 
the passing of the Scheduled Districts Act of that year. 
Thence onwards legislation has been mainly carried out there, 
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as in the Samtal Parganas hy special regulations which follow 
similar lines. In both districts the local G-overnment has had 
the power to extend general legislation to them. 

The Chota Nagpur districts and about one-third of the 
Sambalpur district were similarly brought under the operation 
of the Scheduled Districts Act. Here, however, the bulk of 
the general laws have been in operation, though in the Kolhan, 
a portion of Singhbhum district, the Civil Procedure Code has 
been replaced by a simplified procedure. 

3. The, fTOfos^aU of the local Government in 1918. —The 
Government of Bihar and Orissa in 1918 recommended that 
the Santal Parganas and Angul should be excluded altogether 
from the scope of the Reforms Scheme and be administered by 
the Governor in Council Neither the Legislative Council nor 
the Minister should have any authority over these two areas 
and their legislation should be conducted exclusively under the 
provisions of section 71 of the Government of India Act. 

For the scheduled districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambal¬ 
pur they proposed to permit the Governor in Council to 
regulate the application of Acts passed by the Legislative 
Council to these tracts, to decide the extent of the jurisdiction 
of the Ministers, and to limit the application of any of their 
orders. 

4. The fropoeah of the Government of India. —The 
Government of India accepted the recommendation regarding 
Angul but considered that the Santal Parganas should be 
treated in the .same wav as the Chota Nagpur di.stricts and 
Sambalpur. For these districts the propo.sals on the legisla¬ 
tive side were accepted, but it was considered that there it was 
undesirable to place in the hands of the Governor in Council 
the power to exclude any area from the jurisdiction of 
Ministers. It would be enough if the Governor were given 
a wider di.scretion in varying the orders of the Mini.sters in 
the.se tracts than elsewhere, and if he were authorized, as an 
ultimate safeguard, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council to re-transfer any transferred subject in 
these tracts if such an extreme measure became necessary. 

j5. The ■prorision.'! of the Gorernnient of India Act. —The 
Government of India Act, as finally passed, merely empowered 
the Governor-General in Council by section .52A(2) to declare 
certain areas to be backward tracts and to decide with what 
modifications the Government of India Act should be applied 
to them. It will be seen that in applying the Government of 
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India Act to the backward tracts of Bihar and Orissa other 
than Angul, no special provision was made for authorizing the 
Governor, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council to re-transfer subjects. 

6. The characteristics of the tracts .—Having explained 
the l^al position in these tracts and the way in which the 
present position was reached, it is now necessary to describe 
briefly the characteristics of the country and people comprised 
in each district. At the end of this memorandum is placed 
a table showing the proportion of aboriginals in each district 
notified as a backward tract, and in the other parts of the 
province. 

7. The Santal Parganas .—The Santal Parganas is the 
chief stronghold of the Santal race who form 38 per cent, of 
the total population. In 1855 their rebelling against the oppres¬ 
sion of alien landlords and money-lenders led to the enactment 
of Act XXXVII of that year which removed the district from 
the operation of the general laws and regulations “ as not 
adapted to the uncivilized race of people call^ Santals 
The district has had since then its own agrarian system and 
a di.stinct judicial system. The Santals are a primitive people 
with a strong tribal organization, of which the village headman 
systein is a^.Ieading feature. With other aboriginal races they 
make up 51 per cent, of the population, which also includes 
a large proportion of semi-Hindnized aborigines and low class 
Hindus. The five highest Hindu castes, who throughout the 
province form 12 per cent, of the population, contribute less 
than 4 per cent. here. Some 42 per cent, of the population 
speak non-Aryan languages. There is a Bengali fringe of 
about 200 square miles on the east and south of the district 
where it adjoins Bengal, and there are numerous colonies in 
the south-west of the district where Bengalis have settled along 
the line of railway which crosses the healthy uplands of the 
Deoghar subdivision. These maintain constant pressure for 
the removal of that subdivision from the Santal Parganas 
system of administration, which handic^s them in their 
dealings wi^ the aboriginal population. The district consists 
largely of hilly country and uplands with fertile valleys 
'interspersed. It is only half cultivated and of the uncultivated 
portion one-half consists of hill and forest land which * is 
permanently unfit for cultivation. 

8. Angul .—Angul is a forfeit State situated in the midst 
of the Feudato^ States of Orissa. Attached to it is the 
Khond subdivision of the Khondmals which lies still deeper 
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in the hills and jungles of this tract. Both tracts are inhabited 
by wild and primitive people. According to the 1921 
census 74 per cent, of the population belong to aboriginal 
races, though only 26 per cent, speak non-Aryan languages. 
The five highest Hindu castes barely contribute one per cent. 
The administration of the district has a,lways proceeded on 
lines entirely distinct from that of the ordinary districts of the 
province, and is now governed by regulations, framed like 
those for the Santal Parganas, by the Governor-General in 
Council without reference to any legislative body. 

9. Chota Nag-pur .—Chota Nagpur is part of the old 
“ Jarkhand ”, the inaccessible forest tract of the Aryans; and 
it was but little touched even by contact with the Muhammadan 
Government. It consists mostly of hilly country, forest and 
upland. Its agrarian system has always been distinct from 
that of the rest of the province and is now governed by the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 1908. Aboriginal and semi¬ 
aboriginal tribes, such as the Mundas, Oraons, Kharias, Hos, 
Santais, Bhumijs and smaller tribes of even more backward 
races make up nearly 58 per cent, of the population. 

The special characteristics of the component districts 
have now to be described. 

10. Ranchi .—Ranchi is the most strongly aboriginal of 
the Chota Nagpur districts, the three principal tribes being 
the Oraons, the Mundas and the Kharias. These with other 
less numerous tribes make up nearly 80 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, while 53 per cent, s^ak noiI-Aryan languages. It is 
the headquarters of three important Missions, Anglican, 
Roman and Lutheran, which claim between them some 280,000 
adherents, drawn almost entirely from the aboriginal popu¬ 
lation. The five highest castes of Hindus in the district 
form only 3 per cent, of the population and are chiefly descen¬ 
dants, not always pure, of immigrants from Bihar, the 
United Provinces and Bengal, who were introduced by the 
aboriginal, but now Hinduized, Raja fpr the maintenance of 
his authority and rewarded for their services by grants of l^d. 
The long struggle between these aliens and the aboriginal 
pppiilation has been mitigated by the preparation of the record- 
of-rights, but has left bitter memories among the latter 
Much of the district is still wild and uncultivated, and nearly 
one-third of it is covered with forest. 

11. Palamau ,—Palamau is by far the least developed of 
the Chota Nagpur districts. The proportion of its population 
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tetumed as Animistic at the last Census is small, but the 
aboriginal and semi-aboriginal population which is Hindu only 
in name is 49 per cent, of the whole. In addition there is an 
exceptional high proportion, 18 per cent., of the untouchable 
castes fully incorporated in Hinduism. Only 7 per cent, now 
speak non-Aryan languages. The five highest Hindu castes 
fprm^ 9 per cent, of the population, proximity to the Gaya 
district of Bihar facilitating immigration. The country is 
exceptionally wild and the subordination of the cultivators to 
the landlords is in many places absolute. The greater part of 
the district consists of broken hilly country, covered with 
jungle and intersected by narrow valleys. About one-sixth 
only of the total district area is under cultivation, and much 
of this is of the most primitive kind. 

12. Hazaribagh .—Hazaribagh like Palamau has only a 
small section of its population returned in the Census as 
Animistic but-the'so-called Hindus who account for over 90 
per cent, of the total district population include many abori¬ 
ginal and semi-aboriginal races, w'ho make up -34 per cent, of 
the whole. Some 8 per cent, still speak non-Aryan languages. 
The five highest Hindu castes contribute 7 per cent. The 
district consists of the undulating uplands of the higher and 
lower plateaus interspersed with river valleys. Less than one- 
third of the whole is cultivated and nearly one-half is perma¬ 
nently unfit for cultivation. In a large part of this district, 
as in Palamau, the power of the landlord over his tenants is 
very great, in spite of the protection which the tenanqr law 
affords, and there is in both districts a lai^e body of agricul¬ 
tural serfs. These serfs, known as hamias, are nersons who for 
a loan of a few rupees have bound themselves, and not infre¬ 
quently their families and descendants, to work for a particular 
master until the debt is repaid. As they seldom have any 
chance of earning any money, and their labour brings them 
nothing but their bare keep, the repa 3 rment is indfefinitely 
deferred. The sale and purchase of kamiajf is carried on under 
the guise of taking over their debts. 

An attempt was made in 1920 by the pre-Reforms 
Government to break down the system, by enacting that the 
ko/mia bonds could not be enforced in the Courts and that 
hiring of labourers for agricultural purposes must be limited 
to one year. The success of that Act has been veiy small, 
since the katnids are still far too ignorant and depressed to 
appeal to the Courts. 
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13. Singhbhum. —Singhbhum consists of three entiidy 
distinct parts:— 

(a) The Kolhan is a Govermnent estate peopled almost 

wholly hy aboriginal Hos, speaking their own 
language Ho. 

(b) Porahat is populated largely by aboriginal (Ho and 

Munda) and semi-Hinduized (Bhuiya) races, 
but there is an intermixture of Oriya and other 
immigpuits. It was a Native State up till 1868, 
when it was sequestrated owing to the rebellion 
of the Raja, but it was only included in British 
India by Act II of 1893. 

(e) Dhalbhum is a portion of the Bhumij country. This 
tribe is almost identical with the Mundas but 
though still very wild and untractable has 
adopted a veneer of Hinduism and speaks 
Bengali. Many Santals are now settled in the 
tract. Of its aboriginal headmen many have 
been supplanted by Bengali and Oriya immigrants 
from Midnapore and adjoining districts. 

The first of these tracts is in all respects comparable with 
the wilder parts of the Santal Parganas, and it has always 
been the policy of the Government to exclude from it aliens 
who would deprive the aborigines of their lands. 

The population of Porahat is very largely aboriginal and 
its internal economy is on much the same footing as that of 
the Kolhan. The third tract, Dhalbhum, is more mixed and 
more advanced than the rest of the district. 

The proportion of persons still returned as Animistic in 
Singhbhum is much higher than in any other district of Chota 
Nagpur, being well over one-half. The aboriginal population 
forms 76 per cent, of the whole, and over 56 per cent, speak 
non-Aryan languages. The five highest Hindu castes contri¬ 
bute only 2 per cent. Cultivated lands amount to only one- 
third of the total area of the district and about one-fourth of 
the whole is covered by the reserved and protected forests of 
the Kolhan and Porahat. 

14. Manbhum .—^Manbhum is divided into two distinct 
areas, the Jharia coalfields of the Dhanbad subdivision vdiich 
are the most important in India, and the rest pf.the district 
which is mainly inhabited by primitive races. In 1921 it was 
found that aboriginals numbered 52 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, and 14^ per cent, spoke non-Aryan languages. The five 
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highest Hindu castes comprise 8 per cent, of the population. 
Cmtivation is more advanced in Manbhum than in any other 
district of the division, the present proportion being 60 per 
cent, of the whole area. 

15. Sambalpur. —Sambalpur is governed by the revenue 
laws of the Central Provinces from which it was taken over in 
1905 and its administration preserves all the features of the 
Central Provinces system. A large portion of the district is 
covered with hill and forest and it is within this tract that the 
three scheduled zamindaris of Barasambar, Kolebara and 
Bampur lie. The aboriginal population in 1921 was 38 per 
cent, of the whole, though only 6 per cent, spoke non-Aryan 
languages. Five per cent, only of the population belong to 
the five highest Hindu castes. 

16. General characteristics of the aboriginals. —It will 
thus be seen that in all these districts the aboriginals form a 
very substantial element of the population. They are made 
up ,of a number of tribes, of which the group comprising the 
Mundas, Hos, Santals and Bhumijs, who are linked both in 
race and language are the most important and the Oraons take 
the second place. These and other tribes, of whom some have 
become in comparatively recent times semi-Hinduized while 
others are still more backward than those that have been 
named, have generally the same characteristics. They are in 
ordinary circumstances cheerful, hard-working folk, with a 
keen sense of self-respect, honest, truthful and courageous. 
Their defects are inordinate love of drink and improvidence. 
Further they can be readily stirred up to violence, and their 
ignorance and credulity make them an easy prey to misrepre¬ 
sentation. They cannot compete against the subtler minds of 
the Aryan races that have in the past two or three centuries 
penetrated slowly into the country; their improvidence lays 
them open to the wiles of the money-lender; their lack of 
education and their distinctive languages place them at a great 
disadvantage in the Courts. When roused to action by real 
or fancied grievances their tribal organization, whei% it' 
survives, and elsewhere the solidarity of kinship makes for a 
rapid spread of disaffection, while their child-like outlook 
makes the duty of restoring order a peculiarly distasteful one. 

17. Degree of easploitation already effected. —In Banchi, 
Singhbhum,' Santal Parganas and Angul administration 
directed specially to that end has preserved them from the 
worst effects of exploitation by the outsiders, whom they 
designate Dikkus, though in the Banchi district they still 
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cherish considerable resentment against those, who have, as 
they consider, robbed them of the lands which their fathers 
reclaimed from the virgin jungle. In the outlying districts of 
Manbhum, Hazaribagh and Palamau exploitation has gone 
much further, and the aboriginals together with the low caste 
Hindus have been reduced in many parts to the position of 
lanHIftaa labourer or that of agricultural serf. 

18. Trouhle among the aboriginals. Santal Parganas .— 
There are a number of instances in which the process of 
exploitation or other causes have stimulated them to open 
revolt. The earliest, which it is necessary to notice, is the 
Santal rebellion of 1855, which is still remembered in the 
district of the Santal Parganas as the great “ Hul ”. The 
application of the ordinary laws of Bengal had resulted in the 
aboriginals losing their lands to their creditors. The Santals 
organized a large body to march to Calcutta to present their 
grievances. As the march proceeded supplies had to be 
obtained by looting, which developed into wild sacking ''f 
bazars and in some cases murder and arson. The traders, who 
were ako the money-lenders, were the obiect of attack through¬ 
out the di.strict and a large punitive force was required to 
restore order. After the rebellion measures were taken to 
check exploitation but these were quicklv undermined by legal 
decisions of a technical character and a repetition of this 
outbreak was narrowly averted in 1871. 

19. Ranchi agrarian and religious unrest. —In Ranchi 
agrarian troubles, particularly over the system of compulsory 
labour exacted by landlords and the enhancement of rents, led 
to unrest, which was prolonged over a period of 20 years from 
1880 to 1900. In 1881 a party of Mundas set up a local 
“ Raj ” but the ringleaders were promptly punished. In 
1887 both Mundas and Oraons refused to pav rent, and under 
incitement from their leaders .seized and cultivated the private 
lands of their landlords. Two vears later a similar state of 
things prevailed, and. though in both cases the disturbance." 
were dealt with bv the ordinary police, bv 1893 the operations 
of the leaders of the agitation, known as Sardars. had extended 
to most of the south of the district and into the neighbouring 
district of Singhbhnm. Tn 1895 the movement found a new 
leader in the person of Birsa, a convert of the German 
Lutheran Mission with a smattering of PnglLsh education. He 
set him.self up as the founder of a new religion, compounded 
of Christianity and Hinduism, and quickly gained the repu¬ 
tation of a worker of miracles. An apocalyptic touch was given 
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by the announcement that on a given day all men would be 
destroyed by fire from heaven save those who gathered round 
him at his native village. His teaching became political; he 
announced the end of the British Raj and the inception of the 
Mtmda Raj; he promised immimity to his followers from the 
bullets of the forces that m^ht oppose them; he adjured them 
to pay no rents. This last appeal always has a ready response 
from men, who have cleared their own land, as most abori¬ 
ginals or their forefathers have done. His arrest was effected 
by a surprise raid. Released on the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee, he started to gather followers again, but escaped when 
some of them were arrested, and reappeared towards the end 
of 1899, to organize further trouble. On Christmas Day of 
that year a large number of pre-concerted murderous attacks 
occurred; and the infantry then stationed at Doranda had to 
be requisitioned to suppress the rising. In 1914 a new move¬ 
ment, the Tana Bhagat, was started among the Oraons, 
which spread throughout the Ora on country of Ranchi and 
into Palamau and Hazaribagh. The leader Jatra Oraon, like 
Birsa, claimed divine powera. It originated as a social and 
relicrioiis reformation, but the commands of the leader, which 
forbade obedience to anyone except himself and his disciples, 
instructed his followers to break their ploughs and do no work 
of any kind, and finally to withhold rents, began to lead to 
serious trouble. The Oraons, as usual, .saw in the movement 
a chance to recover their long lost lands. Jatra was prose¬ 
cuted and sent to jail, but a woman carried on the work in his 
ab.sence. On his release Jatra began to lose his influence, but 
other leaders came forward from time to time and the move¬ 
ment continued to retain adherents up to 1922. and is not 
wholly extinct yet. It, like the earlier movement, is on it.s 
religious side a compound of Christianit.v and Hindui.sm. born 
of a distrust of the old Oraon deities. Tt had. at its height, 
sufficient appeal to induce some of its followers to crive Tin 
cultivation on the srround of cruelty to cattle, to let their cattle 
loose and to throw away their stores of rice. 

20. Disturbances in Mayvrbhanj .—Another illustration of 
the mentality of the aboriginals, prior to the inception of the 
Reforms, is supplied from the Feudatory State of Mavurbhani, 
which marches f^r some 100 miles on Sincrhbhnm and Manbh’im. 
At the end of April 1917 recruiting for a labour corps for 
France was started in the State, under the control of a European 
officer, who had shortly before been Superintendent. The 
intention was to recruit the Santals, who in the Santal Parganas 
district had come forward with alacrity. The novelty of the 
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proceedings, however, excited uneasiness and alarm, and this 
excitement was fanned by influences hostile to the late Superin¬ 
tendent and to recruitment. An attempt to push ' on 
recruitment, before the necessary explanations and assurances 
could be given, led to the impression that compulsion was 
intended and this suspicion in the course of some eighteen days 
ripened into active opposition. The Santals got into a state 
of panic, assaulted minor officials employed on recruitment, 
looted several bazars, broke up the railway line and cut the 
telegraph wires. Police from the neighbouring British dis¬ 
tricts and military from Calcutta were hastily pushed in and 
the outbreak collapsed without blood.shed. Recruitment was 
stopped but the excitement engendered continued. The main 
grievances now alleged were the restrictions somewhat recently 
imposed by the late Maharaja, a progressive ruler, by forest 
laws and excise regulations. For a fortnight or more the 
Santals continued to gather in crowds ostensibly for shikar, 
but in fact to ventilate grievances. About the middle of June 
a collection of men at a local hdt (market) became unruly and 
raided the liquor shop. Attempts to preserve order by a small 
body of State police led to that bodv being overpowered and 
dispersed and one constable was caught and killed. The news 
of this spread rapidlv and further shikars were organized. 
Four more hats were looted, grain merchants compelled to give 
rice, liquor shops broken into, and State buildings burnt. An 
unfortunate Oriy.n cook who was fleeing to his native district 
was caught at a ferrv and murdered on suspicion of being a 
State official. The disturbances continued for some ten days 
before the police and military force were able to restore order. 
The peculiaritv of the outbreak was the switch over from the 
recruiting grievance to the more usual grievances of restric¬ 
tions on their natural desires for free wood and cheap liquor. 
The organization of collecting mobs for the shikars was by 
means of aanthis, ropes knotted and marked to signify the time, 
place and object of the gathering, and passed on in snowball 
fa.shion. 

21. The backward tracts during the non-cooperation 
period. —The leaders of the non-cooperation movement early 
perceived the embarrassment that could be caueed bv spreading 
their propaganda in the aboriginal districts. A very 
determined effort was made during the period November 1921 
to April 1922 to enlist the aboriginal population of the Santal 
Parganas in that movement. A number of minor incidents 
occurred' throughout the district, but. except in the Rajmahal 
subdivision, the Santals as a rule resented the intrusion. In 
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that subdivision, however, the situation became most diflBcult, 
as there a considerable number of Santals and Paharias were 
enlisted as volunteers on promises of remission of all rent, 
freedom from all' excise restrictions and a monthly salary. 
Illicit distillation became very prevalent; two excise officers 
were badly assaulted and held to ransom; collection of rent was 
stopped and the headmen were resisted when executing warrants 
of distraint. The centre of the trouble was Boria Bazar in 
the Damin-i-koh, where blackmail on the traders was enforced 
and many aboriginals recruited as volunteers. Matters were 
complicated by the general railway strike on the East Indian 
Railway, and arm^ police were not immediately available. 
At len^h a force could be spared and marched secretly on 
Boria Bazar where some 350 men were brought before the 
subdivisional officer. Many of these were brought in by the 
Santal headmen, or by their own relatives. The bulk of them 
were let off with a warning, and the prosecution of ring¬ 
leaders and the expulsion of a few bazar tenants, who had 
actively supported the movement, sufficed to restore order. 
Throughout the non-cooperation period the situation in Ranchi 
required very great watchfulness, and but for the help rendered 
bv the local member of the Legislative Council, and the deputa¬ 
tion of a (Government officer who was himself an aboriginal 
to make extensive tours in the district, it is likely tha{, serious 
trouble would have ari.sen. In January 1922 the non-coopera¬ 
tors stirred up serious trouble at Chatra in Hazaribagh and 
were holding meetings in the villages, in which it was resolved 
that the rural police should be seduced from their service. 
Prompt arrest and trial of the ringleaders rapidly cnished 
the movement, which was becoming decidedlv dangerous. 

In Palamau during January and February 1922 the non- 
cooperators attempted to bring in the Kherwars and Cheros of 
that district. They gained a temporan’ .success and as a result 
an excise out-.still was burned. On the arrest and conviction 
of a few of the ringleaders the movement was adequately 
checked. 

In Singhbhum a curious incident occurred in August 1921 
when four Hos, who had been. listening to non-cooperation 
lectures, invaded a Adt and ordered the women to take off their 
ornaments, the men to discard their coats and bow before them, 
calling Gandhi ke Jai. They assaulted some persons who 
declined to do so. One of the chief headmen immediately 
arrested them and though they behaved like lunatics during the 
trial that followed immediately, they recovered their senses 
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that evening and were let off with small fines. The case 
illustrates the extraordinary effect of inflammatory talk on the 
min ds of simple aboriginals. The non-cooperators had been 
trying to stir up trouble in the Kolhan since April 1921, and 
by the end of August the situation had become somewhat 
serious. A number of Hos had been induced to part with four 
annas each on the promise that this payment to non-cooperation 
funds would render their lands rent-free for ever. The usual 
statements about the imminence of the collapse of the British 
Raj were, made. The two principal agitators, both outsiders, 
were accordingly prosecuted and this ended the trouble. 

22. Later symptoms of unrest .—In April-May 1923 an 
unusual disturbance occurred in another part of Sinehbhum 
among the Santals of Dhalbhum on the Midnapore Hborder. 
This took the form of dragging the tanks for fish, ^ere had 
been a law suit about the principal estate in the locality, which 
had resulted in the long-established proprietor being turned out. 
There was also trouble between the local Raja and his tenants 
just across the border in Midnapore. and it appears that the 
looting was organized in that district, and received some 
support from non-cooperators, who had been active there a year 
or so before. The looting in fact started in Midnapore but 
spread into Singhbhum, twelve tanks being looted in four days 
at the beginning and later some three or four more at distant 
parts of the area. The concentration of armed police and the 
personal efforts of the Deputy Commissioner and his assistants 
prevented the trouble spreading, after pressure had been 
brought on the dispo8se.ssed proprietor publicly to withdraw 
his countenance from the movement, and a few persons who 
persisted in urging its continuance had been bound over. The 
whole incident illustrates the rapidity with which a novel claim 
to invade private rights can spread among an aboriginal race, 
and revive memories of the time when hunting was the primary 
occupation of the community. 

In September 1924 an agitation was started in the Kolhan 
by one of the outsiders, who had been imprisoned during the 
height of the non-cooperation movement, against the payment 
of market dues, which had been paid without question for 25 
years. The movement, which spread to six important markets, 
was promptly suppressed by the arrest of a few of the ring¬ 
leaders 

23. Progress in education .—The facts set out above 
demonstrate that the aboriginals as a whole have not radically 
changed in character during the last 70 years. They are 
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still very excitable and credulous and prone to revive ancient 
grievances. It is unlikely that any such radical change will 
De effected, save b}"^ the spread of education. The Census of 
1921 showed to what extent education, by the teats of literacy 
ind literacy in English, had spread by that year. Of the 
Animist males, who form about one-half of the total male 
iboriginal population, only 12 per mille were literate, and 
mly one per millg literate in English. In both cases the 
proportion is only one-eighth of that found, in the provincial 
population as a whole. Vernacular male literacy was a little 
more common among the semi-Hinduized tribes, but literacy 
in English was no more common. Less than 1.200 of the Hindu 
ind Animist males of the ten principal aboriginal tribes were 
literate in English, though these numbered more than 21 
millions. The Christian male aboriginals, as a result of the 
labours of the Missions, were far more literate. Taking these 
in with the Hindus and Animists male literacy would be about 
20 per mille, against 96 per miUe for the whole population. 
English male literacy would probably rise to abo^ut 2 per mille. 
Thus in 1921 the aboriginals were vastly below the general 
standard in education, and of their educated members a large 
proportion were Christians. 

Since 1921. while the education of Christian aboriginals 
lias progressed more rapidlv than that of the general popula¬ 
tion, that of non-Christi.an aboriginals has not made up any 
leewav, and the aboriginals as a whole are relatively to the 
jeneral population in a somewhat worse position than they were 
in 1921. .They have got a littlo less than their due share of 
the hig advance made in primary education, and decidedly less 
if the advance in hieh aud middle education. Detailed figures 
will be found in Appendix II- 

No doubt there is now a small class of really educated 
aboriginals, but these are almost all Christians, and though 
the adoption of that religion does not by any means cut its 
adherents off from sympathy with non-Christians of their own 
race, it does not altogether fit the educated aboriginal to be 
a champion for all the others. 

24. Adeattacy of Council rew^^^ntation .—^As a matter of 
fact the aboriginals have not many chances of putting forward 
their own champions under the present Constitution and they 
have not as h nde been .sufficiently well organized to do so. 
where they have the power. The proportion of aboriginal 
electors to the Legi.slative Council is much helow the proportion 
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that the aboriginals bear to the whole population as the 
following table shows :— 


Percentage of Percentage of 
aboriginal aboriginals in 
electors. the population. 



North Santa! Parganaa ... ... | 33 ] • 

> 51 


South Santal Parganaa ... 33 J 

North Manbhum ... ... 29^ 

52 

South Manbhum ... ^2 J 

j 

Hazaribagh 12 34 

Ranchi ... ... ... 66 80 

Palamau ... ... 20 49 

Singhbhnm ... ■■. ^ 63 76 

Sambalpur ... ... ... j 7J 38 

_f_ ' 

It will be seen that only for the South Manbhum, Ranchi 
and Singhbhum constituencies are the aboriginals able to make 
sure that a candidate who will support their interests is 
returned. They have taken advantage of their position in 
Ranchi, where a Bengali lawyer who has made a close study 
of their traditions and has long gained their confidence has 
been returned on all three occasions. For Singhbhum a Ho 
headman was returned for the first two Councils.* and he retired 
at the third election in favour of a ITinduized Munda. In no 
other constituency of the backward tracts hns an aboriginal 
or any one dependent primarilv on the aboriginal vote been 
elected. For the two Santal Parganas constituencies a Bihari 
Brahman and a Manvari now sit; for Mnnbhum a Bengali 
Brahman and a Bengali Baidya; for Hazaribngh and Palamau 
two Bihari Ka}’^asthas; for Sambalpur an Oriya Brahman. 
Thus seven seats out of nine are filled by persons’ who, what¬ 
ever their other qualities may be, belong to tlie classes, which 
the bulk of the aboriginals regard rightly or wrongly as most 





hostile them. It is true that at present two seats are reserved 
for their representation by nomination. But when it is 
Remembered that nearly all the other elected members of the 
Council are either Muhammadans or belong to the Hindu 
classes regarded as hostile, it is not surprising that the 
aboriginals, where they are intelligent enough to appreciate 
the position, view with great apprehension the prospect of being 
placed without any safeguard under a Council so composed. 

25. Representation in the district boards. —In the district 
boards, where they are constituted on an elective basis with an 
electorate almost identical with the Council electorate, the 
position is no better. In Manbhum out of 26 elected members 
in a board of 34, 22 are high caste Hindus, and there is no 
aboriginal. In Hazaribagh a board of 28 contains 21 elected 
memters, of whom 12 are high caste Hindus, and 4 money¬ 
lenders or landlords of other Hindu castes. Again there is 
no aboriginal. In Palamau from a board of 24 members, all 
the 18 elected members are high caste Hindus, except one who 
is a Bania. Santal Parganas has a purely nominated board. 
In Sambalpur, where the franchise is closely restricted, 9 Oriya 
Brahmans are found on the district council out of 24 members. 
Only one member i.s an aboriginal and he is the proprietor of 
one of the large aboriginal estates that have survived in that 
district. It i.s only in Ranchi and Singhbhum that the 
aboriginals have secured any real representation on the rural 
local bodies. In Ranchi in a board of 24, elected members 
number 18. Of these 12 are aboriginals, 6 of them being 
Christians. This result has been largely due to the organiza¬ 
tion among the Oraons and Mundas for the betterment of their 
position, called the Unnati Sanaaj, brought into being by a few 
educated aboriginals. Its executive council of sixteen contains 
four members from each of the three Christian communities 
It has also been largely instrumental in returning the member 
for the Legislative Council. In Singhbhum six Hos, including 
one Christian, have been returned, with nine Oriyas and three 
Bengalis. Of the twelve non-Hos seven belong to the higher 
Hindu castes, although only two per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion belongs to those castes. One of the twelve is a Hinduized 
aboriginal. 

26. The legal effects of the backward tracts notification.— 
The provisions of section 52A(2) of the Government of India 
Act together with the notification issued under that section 
operate to restrict the powers of both the central and local 
legislatures. The central Legislature, if it desires to pass 
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a law solely applicable to all or any of ^e backward tracts, 
is obliged to provide that the law shall come intp operation only 
on such date and subject to such exceptions and modifications 
as the Governor-General in Council may direct. The local 
Legislature is similarly restricted as regards laws solely appli¬ 
cable to the tracts, the Governor in Council being substituted 
for the Governor-General in Council as the authority to decide 
the date of commencement and the exceptions and modifications. 
The local Legislature is further restricted in that the Governor 
in Council is authorized to direct that any Act of that Legis¬ 
lature shall not apply to the backward tracts or any part of 
them or shall apply thereto subject to such modifications or 
exceptions as the Governor may think fit. 

27. The use made of the powers under the notification .— 
In actual fact, of the powers thus conferred, only the last has 
been exercised, and that in the single instance of the Local 
Self-Government (Amending) Act, 1923. For that Act the 
Governor thought fit to withhold the operation of the section, 
which dealt with the election of chairman of the district board, 
and to retain the section of the old Act, which left the chairman 
to be appointed by Government. The result was that in all 
the five Chota Nagpur districts the executive head of the 
district continued to be the chairman, until in 1927 the district 
board pf Manbhum was permitted to elect its own chairman. 
Further the Governor decided not to permit the Act to apply 
at all to the Santal Parganas, where a wholly nominated 
Council is retained. The Act itself excluded its own operation 
from Sambalpur, where an existing Act of the Central 
Provinces Legislature was and is still in force. 

Thus up to now the pnly use made of section 52A(2) has 
been to defer the fullest application of the experiment in local 
self-government made by the Act of 1923, until it appears that 
a board is in being capable of dispensing with all official 
guidance. 

The small use made of the special power is due to the fact 
that the two Acts dealing with urban and rural local self- 
government are the only measures of prime importance that 
have been passed by the reformed Council. Yet, though the use 
made of these powers has been small, their existence prevents 
the introduction of ill-conceived legislation specially affecting 
the backward tracts, which might command the support of the 
majority of the Council pr the Assembly as now constituted, 
and could only be prevented from becoming law by the use of 
the exceptional power of veto. 
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28. Council debate on the Santal Parganas ,—The local 
and central Legislatures have shown signs on several occasions 
,of treating the problems of the backward tracts from an 
a priori point of view, with little regard to actualities. Apart 
from a resolution in December 1921, urging a revision of the 
Santal Civil Buies, a course which the local Grovernment were 
ready to accept and did in fact carry out, the first occasion on 
which the subject of backward tracts came before the Council 
was in December 1922, when a resolution was moved urging the 
^thdrawal of the Santal Parganas district from the opera¬ 
tion of both section 52A(2) and section 71 of the Government of 
India Act. The main points in the system which were attacked 
were the restriction on the use of lawyers, the exclusion of the 
High Court in minor civil and criminal cases, the replacement 
of the Civil Prcx’edure Code by a simplified procedure, and the 
power of the Commissioner to evict, under the terms of their 
leases, bazar tenants of the Goveriunent estate, which consti¬ 
tutes the Santal core of the district, on the ground of 
undesirability. It was also urged that the Santals were in the 
minority in many parts of the district; that there was a large 
body of highly educated Bengali settlers at places like Deoghar, 
who could not be expected to live under a paternal government, 
which might possibly be suitable for Santals; that there were 
great centres of trade populate^ mostly by Hindustani-speaking 
persons; and the po[)ulation was no more backward than a 
great part of the population in the ordinary districts. Another 
speaker relied on a garbled version, which had appeared in the 
local press, of the action taken by the Deputy Commissioner 
to suppress the attempts made by non-cooperators to excite the 
Santals and other aboriginals to revolt, particularly the orders 
issued expelling a few men from the Damin-i-koh. The Council 
by 38 votes tp 20 carried the resolution, but it is significant 
that neither of the non-Muhammadan members from the Santal 
Parganas attended the debate, while the two members for the 
predominantly aboriginal districts of Ranchi and Singhbhum 
voted against the resolution. The Governor in Council decided 
that the time was not ripe for abandoning a system which works 
for the greater peace and contentment of the inhabitants of the 
district, but made one change by permitting all pleaders borne 
on the approved list of the Deputy Commissioner to appear 
as of right in all criminal courts of the district. 

The Couiijcil in March 1924 expressed its disapproval of 
the failure of Government to act upon its resolution by 
accepting by a majority of 32 votes to 27 a budget motion to 
reduce the provision for executive officers for the province by 
the amount required for thc^a amplcyed in the Santal Parganas. 



29» Assembly debate. —The general question of the Santal 
Par^anas system has not again been specifically raised in the 
Legislative Council, but it formed the subject of a debate in 
the Legislative Assembly in February 1927 on a resolution 
couched in much the same terms as that moved in 1923 in the 
local Council. Little that was new was brought forward in 
that debate, though a good deal was said that was not true; 
for example, that the Santal headman was merely the subordi¬ 
nate officer of the Deputy Commissioner and that the decrease 
in the population of the di^rict between 1911 and 1921 was 
due to the oppressive nature of the laws and regulations, which 
drove the inhabitants to the coalfields and tea gardens. It was 
alleged that the land remained imcultivated for want of 
capital; the employment of labour was restricted and indigen¬ 
ous enterprise checkmated; the administr^ition of justice was 
defective, and, .owing to the inability of the local Legislature 
to control the legislation applicable to the district, the represen¬ 
tation of the district in the Council was nugatory. One member 
appeared to think that there were no written laws in the Santal 
Parganas, and that everything was decided by the orders of 
the Deputy Commissioner. Other members having no direct 
information about the district generally took the line that the 
system of government was a despotism, which should be 
stamped out. The resolution in an amended form bringing in 
all the districts notified as backward tracts was carried by 50 
votes to 40. The Government of India took no action, leaving 
the question of the extent of the restrictions on the power of the 
legislature to be taken up by the local Government. 

30. Council debate on local self-government in the Santal 
Parganas .—In addition to these two debates on the general 
question of including the Santal Parganas among the backward 
tracts, there has been a debate in the local Legislative Council 
in February 1927 urging that the notification excluding the 
Santal Parganas from the provisions of the Local Self- 
Government (Amending) Act, 1923, be withdrawn. The 
debate broke no fresh ground, the motion being urged 
principally on the argument that it was time that the Santals 
were educated in local self-government of the standard pattern. 
It was carried by 41 votes to 38, but G.ovemment declined to 
accept the advice of the Council. 

31. Memorials from the Santal Parganas. —Reference 
should also be made to three memorials, which were presented 
to the Governor by residents of the district in 1925. The first 
was confined to the treatment during the settlement operations 
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of sub-leases in Dikku villages in the tract, where a limited 
right of transfer of raiyats’ holdings was already reoc^nized. 
In reply the memorialists were informed tibat such subleases 
would not be treated as illegal alienations rendering the lessor 
liable to ejectment. The second presented by the Marwari 
member of the Legislative Council covered practically all the 
peculiar features of the administration, though the most 
important request was the relaxation of the prohibition qn 
alienation of raiyats’ land throughout the district. In reply 
to this memorial it was stated that Government were not 
prepared to reconsider the special features of the administra¬ 
tive system. A concession was made in regard to alienation 
by sub-lease in Dikku (non-Santal) areas, it being laid down 
that the power to evict both lessor and lessee would not be 
generally exercised in the course of the settlement in those 
areas. Neither of these two memorials had any substantial 
backing from the Santals themselves. The third came from 
a small body of Snntals (mainly Christian Santals) of the 
Government estate known as the Damin-i-koh and asked for 
recognition of the right of transfer amongst their own class 
and of succession by females, for concessions regarding rent 
on lac-bearing trees, for full rights in tree® on their own 
holdings, privileges in the forests, abolition of labour dues, 
and revision of the rates for the supply of provisions to touring 
officers. Government agreed to the last request, but were 
unable to accede to the others. 

32. Reasons for retaining the Santal Parganas system .— 
The object of the retention of the Santal Parganas both among 
the districts notified under section 52A(2) and among those 
to which the Secretary of State in Council has applied section 
71 of the Government of India Act is to secure that the laws 
applicable to that district shall not be altered without a special 
examination of any enactment in its final shape, and that it 
may be'possible to alter the laws and regulations as may be 
required to suit changing conditions, without raising before 
the Legislative Council the whole question of the system of 
administration in the district. (Two minor adjustments have 
been so made during the Reforms period.) Government in 
1855 found that the application of the laws and regulations 
then in force in the greater part of Bengal led to exploitation 
of the Santals and other aboriginals by their cleverer neigh¬ 
bours to such ’a degree that the Santals were roused to armed 
rebellion, rather than submit to it any longer. The Sant>il 
system was then founded, but by 1871 legal interpretations of 
the regulations, then in force for the district, had reduced the 
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efficiency of the svstem, and threatened to reproduce thft 
situation of IJ’SS. The reflations were accordinejly thorou(;Uy 
revised and the system in its present form firmly established. 
That system is the concentration of all the principal activities 
of Government in the hands of the Deputy Commissioner and 
his subordinate officers in charge of the subdivisions, subject 
to the control of the Commissioner and of the Executive (lovem- 
ment. The only exceptions are the trial of more serious 
criminal charges by the Sessions Judge subject to appeal to the 
High Court, the trial of civil suits valued above Rs. 1,000 by 
the ordinary civil courts, again subject to appeal to the High 
Court, and the privilege granted to Europeans, which is 
rarely called into play and not always claimed, of trial in 
criminal cases by regular criminal courts. Further the Deputy 
Commissioner and his subordinates are constituted guardians 
of the record-of-rights, which in this district is in effect the 
corpus of the agrarian law. Its underlying principles are the 
retention of the land in the hands of members of the village 
community capable of cultivating it themselves, the protection 
of the cultivators against rack renting, and the maintenance 
of the authority and the check of abuse of the authority of the 
elected headmen. The Santal system operates to check 
litigation and to protect the poor litigant against the rich by 
restricting die right of lawyers to appear in the Santal courts', 
and limits usury by restricting the accumulation of debt to 
twice the original loan. It secures that all matters that 
concern the great bulk of the population are decided by an 
authority working on settled principles, easily accessible and 
capable of making decisions effective, against the alternative 
of conflicting authorities, which would bewilder the simple and 
aid the cunning. It is perfectly true that the system is one of 
personal rule, and that it is open to attack on the stock 
grounds. But the fact remains that it has solved the problem 
of enabling a simple-minded but excitable people to make 
considerable advances in civilization, and to live their own 
lives in peace and relative comfort. A comparison between 
the sanitary conditions and the general air of the people in a 
Santal and non-Santal village (whether in the district itself 
or in the adjacent districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr) is all 
in favour of the former. It is evident that there is no demand 
for a change in the system from the Santals or even from the 
bulk pf the non-Santal agriculturists. The agitation comes 
mainly from the Bengali settlers along the railway, and from 
the small urban population who wish to invest their savings 
in land to be work^ for them on rack rents by those who are 
now a contented peasantry. It has gained support from 
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public men, who have little personal experience of the abori¬ 
ginal, but who honestly dislike personal Government and th ink 
that the existence of wide differences in the standard of culture 
and civilization is an obstacle to progress. Among these it is 
held that the most effective way or improving a backward race 
is to brii^ its members in touch and in competition with the 
nwn of higher education and status in life. 

It may, however, be urged that the Santal and to a 
considerable extent the non-Santal of this district, has an 
effective .intern of village self-government, which the Bihari 
and Oriya have not.^ It rests on the support of the local 
ofBcers, whose duty it is to maintain the authority of the 
headman against the individual and to prevent abuse of that 
authority, when it is exercised against the interests and wishes 
of the viUage community. In the most thoroughly Santal part 
of the district the duties of the police are entrusted to the same 
kind of agency, and are performed, if not always with the 
departmental correctness of the official police, at any rate 
sufficiently well and in a manner acceptable to the people. 
The danger, which the existing safeguards of section 52A(2) 
and section 71 of the Government of India Act are devised 
to avert, is a too rapid alteration in the system, which would 
transfer the destinies of the district into the hands of the 
wealthy non-Santal inhabitants of the district, Whose interests 
are directly opposed to those of the bulk of the population. 
There is great likelihood that the result would be a repetition 
of the unrest of 1855 and 1871, an unrest unknown in recent 
years in the district, except when in 1921-22 it was deliberately 
engineered by non-cooperation workers. 

33. The system of administration in Chota Nagpur .— 
The position in the five Chota Nagpur districts is different, in 
that there is no power in those districts to legislate by regula¬ 
tion, nor is the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts or the 
application of the ordinary laws excluded to anything like 
the same extent. The main differences in law are those to be 
found in the special Tenancy Act, which makes certain parts 
of the record-of-rights conclusive and places the jurisdiction 
in a large class of a^arian causes of action with the Deputy 
Commissioner and his subordinates instead of with ordinary 
civil courts. Apart from the special Tenancy Act, and a 
distinctive Act relating to the rural police, there was hardly 
any difference at the inception of the Eeforms between the 
enactments in force in the greater part of Chota Nagpur and 
elsewhere in the province. There was, and still is, however. 
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an important diilerence in the personnel of the Courts, in that 
some of the subdivisional officers and other oflBcers of the 
executive service are entrusted with jurisdiction in civil cases, 
^e Deputy Commissioners have extended powers of criminal 
jurisdiction, which are not conferred on District Magistrates 
in ordinary districts. There is, also, a part of Singhbhum 
district, in which the system of administration approximates 
more closely to that in force in the Santal Parganas. This is 
the Kolhan Government estate, of which the population is 
almost entirely composed pf a Mundari tribe, known as Hos. 
There the Civil Procedure Code is not in force, and is replaced 
bjr a set of simple rules of procedure similar to the Santal 
Civil Rules. The headman system is fully maintained, and 
the village community still subsists as such. As in the 
Damin-i-koh area of the Santal Parganas, sp in the Kolhan 
the group-headmen (Mankis) do the police work, receiving 
reports of criminal offences and investigating them; in difficult 
or serious cases they are given the professional assistance of a 
regular sub-inspector, but in ordinary cases the Mankis them¬ 
selves exercise^ the powers of a police sub-inspector being 
assisted in their enquiries by head^n of individual villages. 
The tract is administered by a special officer under the direction 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

34. The legal position in the Kolhan .—There is, however, 
in the Kolhan by no means as complete a legal sanction for the 
administration designed to protect the Hos from encroach¬ 
ment by Dikkus, as exists in the Santal Parganas, and the 
protection of the Hos depends largely on the .personal influence 
of the Deputy Commissioner under the directions of the 
Governor in Council. There are no regulations framed by 
the Governor-General in Council under section 71 of the 
Government of India Act, and consequently positive legisla¬ 
tion can only be secured by the ordinary means. Nevertheless 
a system of administration for the Kolhan, closely similar to 
that in force in the Santal Parganas, has been worked with 
very little challenge by outsiders and with full acceptance by 
the inhabitants of the tract itself. But in face of the probabi¬ 
lity pf a substantial advance towards responsible government, 
resting on a Legislature composed almost entirely of elements, 
which are (from the aboriginal point of view) Dikku, it is 
obvious that this system is unlikely to last much lopger, unless 
supported by legal sanction. If then the desirability of 
maintaining for a further period a reserve for the Ho race is 
admitted, some power to give that legal sanction must be kept 
with an authority in sympathy with that aim. 
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35. Council debates regarding Chota Nagpur .—The only 
instance of the exercise of the power conferred by the Governs 
ment of India’s notification under section 52A(2) of the 
Government of India Act, has been the retention of the district 
officers as chairmen of the district boards. This matter has 
been the oubject of two resolutions debated in the Legislative 
Council. The first debate occurred in August 1923, in the 
first Council. The resolution was moved by a Bengali gentle¬ 
man representing one of the Manbhum constituencies, and 
advocated the application of the Act, as it was passed, to the 
Chota Nagpur Division. It gained support from one Muham¬ 
madan member from Bihar and eight other Bihar members. 
Besides seventeen officials, seventeen members voted against it 
including the Muhammadan member for Chota Nagpur, and 
the members for Ranchi and Singhbhum. The motion was 
thus defeated by 34 votes to 10. 

A similar resolution was moved in February 1927 by the 
leader of the Swarajya party. This time it gained the 
support of the 30 members of the Swarajya party, who were 
present, five members of the Independent Congress party, five 
members who frequently vote with the Swarajya party, one 
Independent member arid one Liberal. The elected members 
for Ranchi and Singhbhum again voted against the resolution, 
which was carried by 42 votes to 39. 

36. The Assembly debate of 1927. —The inclusion of the 
Chota Nagpur districts in the Government of India notifica¬ 
tion regarding backward tracts was also questioned in the 
Legislative AMembly in February 1927 by amendments to the 
original resolution, already referred tn. which applied to the 
Santal Parganas only. It was debated in a house profoundly 
ignorant of the problems, and endeavouring to consider 
simultaneously the cases of Angul, the Santal Parganas and 
Sambalpur as well as the Chotn Nagpur districts. The 
mover, who is a Bihari Kayasth elected on the Swarajya ticket 
to represent the division in the Assembly, declared himself 
unable to find any tangible difference at all between the people 
of Chota Nagpur and his countrymen living in other parts of 
Bihar and the country, whether in race, phy.sical features, 
^aracter, customs, manners, ca.ste. creed or religion. He 
informed the Assembly that there were practically no written 
laws, that the orders nnd even the words of the District Magis¬ 
trates were laws. He asserted that section 71 of the 
Government of India Act was in force in Chota Nagpur and 
legislation was carried out by regulations emanating from the 
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District Magistrates, autoiiiatically passed on by the Governor 
and assented to by the Viceroy. It would seem that the 
member had not made the acquaintance of many of the 
inhabitants of his constituency, nor taken much trouble 
to inform himself of the application of the constitution to it.^ 

37. Sambalpur .—The next backward tract to be considered 
is Sambalpur. That district has special laws of its own in 
many matters, derived from its association with the Central 
Provinces, though even there it was in many respects a unique 
district. The centre of the district is fairly well developed, 
but the fringe and the whole of the western portion is still 
largely jungle. It has a district council of a special kind. 
Fifteen of the twenty members are elected, thirteen by the local' 
boards, and two by the mercantile classes. Of the four local 
boards themselves two comprise elected representatives of the 
village heaven and of the trading classes, while two are made 
up of the big landowners. The executive of the district council 
is elected subject to the approval of Government. The local 
todies are therefore somewhat largely in the hands of the 
important landholding interests, and the ordinary cultivator 
has no direct influence. 

There has been no need for the use of the special powers 
conferred by the notification under section 52A(2) of' the 
Government of India Act in *£his district, nor has the local 
Legislature recorded or attempted to record a protest against 
the treatment of the district as a backward tract. In the 
L^slative Assembly debate of February 1927, to which 
reference has already been made, Sambalpur was, with .^gul, 
brought in by an amendment moved by the representative of 
the Orissa Dmsion. He argued that the people of Sambalpur 
already had similar rights with the population of the rest of 
the province and suggested that the inclusion of Sambalpur was 
a technical mistake. Only one other member gave more than 
a passing mention to the district in the course of the debate, 
and he argued that because the district of Mandia in the 
Central Provinces had been removed from a notification under 
section 52A(2) in which it had been placed at the inception of 
the Reforms, that it was time that Sambalpur riiould be 
removed also. As Mandia is some 250 miles from Sambalpur 
the argument is-hardly conclusive. 

38. Angul .—There remains Angul, which is not only, 
like the Santal Parganas, covered by a resolution of the 
Secretary of State in Council bringing it under the provisions 
of section 71 of the Government of India Act and thereby 
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subject to legislation by regulation, but is also by the notifica* 
tion under section 52A(2) completely excluded from 
Reforms. The district returns no member to the Legislative 
Council, nor are any residents therein entitled to vote for the 
Assembly or Council of State. The expenditure on AnguJ is 
not subject to the vote of the Council, nor have the Misters 
any say in the administration of the district The asking of 
questions on and the discussion of any subject relating to the 
district in the Indian Legislature is prohibited, and a similar 
prohibition extends to the local I^islative Council, thoi^h 
there it may be waived by permission of the Grovemor, which 
has not hitherto been sought by the Council. In spite of the 
former prohibition the member from the Orissa Division was 
permittM in the course of the 1927 Legislative Assembly 
debate, already referred to, to advocate the withdrawal of the 
notification applied to Angul. He admitted that the 
Khondmals might rightly be treated as a backward tract, but 
aigued that the Angul subdivision was populated by Oriyas of 
smilar social status and similar stock to the Oriyas of the main 
districts, and that their backwardness in education was due 
to the paternal system of government. 

39. The 'present general position .—The question is whether 
in the light of past experience it is necessary to provide in the 
future constitution for continued protection by an agency, not 
responsible to the Legislature, for the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the present backward tracts. Over the greater part of these 
tracts serious contact between the backward peoples and more 
advanced civilization was not established till comparativdy 
recently. It took some time for the Government to realize 
what unrestricted contact meant for the backward peoples and 
before restrictions were applied they had lost much, which 
they CM never recover. The trend of administration, as well 
as positive enactments, have so far saved for them the rest, and, 
though in education and adaptability to modern conditions they 
are still much below the general level of the province as a whole, 
they have made great advance in recent years. The period 
has, however, been too short to put them in the position of 
being able to save themselves from whatever is harmful in 
contact with other civilizations, while absorbing whatever is 
good. 

40. The views of missionaries and others .—.That this is not 
merely the qfiicial view of the present .eiituation is plain from the 
memoranda'already submitted to the Commission by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ranchi on behalf of the aboriginals of that 
Church, by the Anglican Bishop of Chota Nagpur, representing 
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the considered opinion of the S. F. G. Mission working in that 
division, by the Beverend T. Lenman to which Uie Europe^ 
missionaries of Scandinavian and Uni^ Free Church societies 
as well as Santal missionaries and officials have subscribed, and 
by the Chota Nagpur Improvement Swiety which claJuns to 
represent the entire aboriginal population of Ranchi district. 

41. The Roman Catholic view .—The Bishop of Ranchi 
states that the d^ee of civilization attained by the aboriginals 
of Chota Nagpur is stiU so far below the d^ee attained by 
other races of Bihar and Orissa, that the aboriginals are unable 
to meet these other races on an equal footing. It is not to be 
understood that the aborigin^ are a hopelessly primitive 
They aie not. The protection given at the present time will 
gradually and surely make of them well-instructed citizens, 
able to take and keep their rightful position among the com¬ 
munities of India. They show a genuine desire and aptitude 
for education and are hastening to fit themselves to take their 
place among civilized races. At the same time under the new 
conditions, after the granting of a new measure of ^If- 
govemment to India, if Chota Nagpur remains joined to Bihar 
and Orissa, the aboriginal will in vain look for empathy from 
the l^slative bodies. The past shows clearly &at little 
support can be hoped for in ue Legislative Council for any 
measure benefitting education in Chota Nagpur.- 

The aboriginal races of Chota Nagpur require the continued, 
protection of the Civil Service to save them from losing the 
lands they now cultivate and from the danger of being brought 
down to the degraded condition which is uie lot of the kamias 
or serfs of Palamau and Hazaribagh, who are themselves the 
semi-Hinduized remnants of former land-owning tribes. They 
need that paternal protection, also, to enable them to rise to 
a higher d^ee of culture. That such a protection will 
produce its full fruit is abundantly shown by what has been 
said above about their desire for education and about the efforts 
they are making for their self-improvement. 

42. The 'Anglican view .—The Anglican Bishop endorses 
the memorandum from which these views have been quoted. 
He emphasizes as the primary necessities for the well-being of 
the aboriginals:— 

(1) the retention, and protection from unsympathetic 

alteration, of the tribal land laws and customs 
of these people; 

(2) the continuance of special help to foster education 

among them; 
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(3) the importance of haring officials who will be guided 
by intimate knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
people aud their hereditary customs, rather than 
by a desire to administer any code or system of 
government, which however excellent in itself, is 
wholly foreign to aboriginal ideas. 

He states that his experience in the Council has enabled 
him to appreciate the probable effect on the interests of these 
people of giving unreserved control over them to any body, 
whose sympathies are principally, and naturally, with those 
classes of the community, whom the aborigines look upon as 
their hereditary enemies, viz., the Hindu and Muhammadan 
immigrants who have used their superior intelligence and the 
facilities afforded by the land laws, before their modification, 
to oust the simple people, who had reclaimed by their industry 
all the cultivate land of Chota Nagpur from jungle. 

43. The views of the missionaries in Santal Parganas .— 
The missionaries of Santal Parganas are emphatically of the 
opinion that the non-Kegulation system should be retained for 
some long time to come. They appreciate the force of the 
assertion, which is sometimes made by those who dislike the 
system, that protection of a backward race tends to destroy self- 
dependence, and renders the protected races effete and lacking 
in political stamina. *They argue that protection in itself is 
not the ideal form of government, but in this particular 
instance the Santals are so seriously handicapped vis-a-vis their 
Hindu neighbours that they would be in every way the worse 
and not the better for the removal of the restrictions which at 
present enable them to exist at all in the district. In so far 
as they are to-day a healthy and a thriving race, they are mainly 
so because of the protection they have received. 

44. The views of educated Chota 'Nag'puris .—Finally the 
memorandum of the Chota Nagpur Improvement Society states 
that the aborigines of Chota Nagpur are still left in a state of 
deplorable backwardness. In the keen economic competition 
and struggle for existence the aborigines lag far behind their 
non-aboriginal neighbours, who naturally defeat the aborigines 
in the struggle; consequently the general progress in Chota 
Nagpur has bwn very much retarded.. The memorandum 
recommends that a less complicated system of laws and adminis¬ 
tration of justice may be introduced so as to suit the simple 
habits and limited intellect of the aborigines, and that Chota 
Nagpur with Santal Parganas and Sambalpur should be formed 
into a separate province or sub-province with a more direct and 



paternal fom of administration. So long as the adminisirh^ 
tive unit is not composed of a more or less homogenous 
population, the position of the backward aboriginal tracts if 
attached to more advanced tracts will be like that of the friend¬ 
ship of the dwarf with the giant, in which the dwarf is sure 
to go to the wall. 

45. The recommendations of the local Govermment .—In 
view of these opinions, reinforced as they are by the opinions of 
all experienced officers who have served for any length of time 
in these tracts, the local Government are agreed that protection 
is still required, though some members are anxious that careful 
enquiries should be undertaken to determine whether it is 
possible to make some further advance in dispensing with 
roecial forms of protection now in force. The Governor in 
Council considers that, in view of the fact that an extension 
of the powers of the Legislature will widen the sphere of the 
dangeij, against which protection is designed—for example by 
bringing Land Revenue subjects under their full control—^all 
the existing degree of protection should, at the present 
juncture, be retained, though possibly its form may have to 
be altered to fit in with the general constitutional framework. 
Further the Governor in Council apprehends that the adminis¬ 
tration of the Koihan tract in Singhbhum cannot be maintained 
in its present state without legal sanction, and; though it is 
not desired to make that administration more “ reactionary ”, 
it is necessary to have power to give it a statutory basis. The 
local Government, as a whole, advocate the continuance of the 
provisions by which the district of Angul is entirely excluded 
from the scope of the Reforms. 
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Aborigines. —Agaria, Asar, Bhogra, Bhuiya, Bhiunij, 
Binjhia, Chero, CEik (Baraik), Ganda, Ghatwar, Ghasi, 
wnd, Ho, Juang, Kandh, Kharia, ^rmali, Eiarwar, Kisan, 
Kora, Korwa, Kurmi (of Chota NagpuA Lohar (of Chota 
Nagpur), Mahali, Mai Paharia, Muuda, ran, Oraon, Santal, 
Saunya, Paharia, Tharu, Turi. 

In the Census of 1921 only the most important tribes and 
castes were tabulated throughout the province, while some 





others were tabulated only for those, disti^icts in which their 
numbers were known to be lar^. In this way about three- 
quarters of the total population were tabulated, and these 
figures are taken for column 2. 
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Statistics of fitaracy and education. 
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1 

10 


TABLE n. 

Male literacy (all ages) per mille 

\ 


Tribes largely Hindoized. 

Tribes still mainly Azumista. 

Banris 

... 8 

Hob 

. 14 

Bhuiyag 

... 11 

Eandhs 

. 8 

Bhamija 

... 19 

Mundas 

, 14 

SuTHliB 

... 38 

Oraons 

. 12 

Pans 

... 15 

Santals 

. 9 


Figure for the whole 

male population 96. 
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TABLE m. 


'Male literacy in English (all ages) per 10,000. 


Tr*baa largely Hindulzed. 


Tribes still mainly Animists. 

Bauris 

1 

Hob 

Bhuiyas 

2 

Eandhs 

Bhumijs 

4 

Mundas 

Kurmis 

9 1 

Oraons 


Pans ... ... 2 Santals ... ... 4 

Figure for the whole male population 80. 


TABLE IV. 


Percentage of pupils to total population. 


— 

1021-22. 

1026-27. 

Christian male aboriginals 


13.0 

1 

17.2 

Non-Christian male aboriginals 

■... 

1 2.0 

2.9 

AH knales 


4.1 

1 

5.9 

Christian female aboriginals 


i 5.8 

1 

7.2 

Non-Christian female aboriginals 


I 

1 

1 

.1 

All females * k.. 

••• 

' .6 

.7 

( 
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TABLE V. 


Number of pupils at different stages of instruction. 


1 

Aboriginilf. 

\ ^ ■ ' 

1 

IncrdBsej 

per 

cent. 

All. 

InmBcs 

per 

cent. 

1921-22. 

1926-27. 

1921-22. 

1 

1926-27. 

1 

2 

3 

i ‘ 

1 

5 

1 

a 

7 

Colleges 

’ S6 

62 

72 

2,458 

8,467 

41 

High schools 

519 

' 1 

591 

14 

1 14,416 

1 

21,255 

47 

Middle schools ... | 

1,126 ' 

1,562 

39 

1 15j565 1 

30,300 

95 

Fiimarj schools ... 

47,152 j 

66,778 

42 , 

•1 

' 612,0'.i5 

j ' 

921,422 

51 


TABLE VI. 

Number of pupils in every 10,000 of the male population. 


1 

_ 1 

i 

i 

College. 

High. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

a 

Christian aboriginals ... { 

5 

! .40 

86 

1,536 

Non-Christian aboriginals 

.05 

.8 

3..5 

284 

All aboriginals i..l 

.33 

i 3.2 

j 

GO 

357 

All males rr? j 

2.1 

12.5 

18.1 

549 





Memorandum for the Indian Statutory Commission on 
Minority Communities in Miar and Orissa. 

It is of importance that the Statutory Commission, when 
considering any constitutional chanm in the Ghivernment of 
Bihar and Orissa, should be aware of certain difficulties which 
are immanent in this province and may not be presmit in the 
same form elsewhere. These difficulties have reference to the 
extraordinary diversity of interests and races which have to 
be represents in the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa. 
Excludii^ the official emment, the constituent parts of the 
present Council are:— 

42 Bihari Hindus. 

16 Bihari Muhammadans. 

9 Oriya Hindus. 

1 Oriya Muhammadan. 

7 Bengalis. 

5 Europeans. 

4 Christians. 

1 Aboriginal. 

From this it is clear that the possibility of important 
conflicts of interests is constantly in evidence. Thus where 
communal interests are engaged, the predominant party is the 
Hindu party, which constitutes 80 per cent, of the whole; where 
territorial interests are at stake, the predominant party is the 
Bihari party, which constitutes 68 per cent, of the whole 
against a collection of remnants making up 32 per cent. It 
is perfectly clear that questions of communal and territorial 
interests must frequently arise in the doings of the Council, 
the interests of, Hindus and Muhammadans being frequently 
quite distinct, and the interests of Bihar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa being very far from identical. In these conditions the 
anxiety of minorities is both real and inevitable. 
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The aim of this memorandum is to set out the extent to 
which the present constitution provides protection for mino¬ 
rities in Bihar and Orissa, and to indicate the nA p f l for 
that protection in any future developments. It is not in any 
way intended as a defence of the present constitution or any 
of its particular features, e.g., the retention of the official 
block. Indeed there is no evidence that that feature has 
materially contributed to the protection of minorities. 

2. A horiginals .—^Numerically the most important minority 
is that comprised of the various aboriginal tribes still outside 
Hinduism or only partially absorbed into it. These constitute 
well over 14 per cent, of the population of the province. 
Since, however, their importance has been emphasized in a 
separate memorandum on backward tracts, it is unnecessary 
here to say much. Their interests are represented in the 
L^slative Council by two nominated members, besides any 
Ifnembers, whom they are able to elect in the general consti¬ 
tuencies of the areas in which they have a preponderance of 
votes. The districts, in which the aboriginal population 
exceeds one-third of the total population, are at present notified 
as backward tracts, and the authority of the Legislative 
Council is restrict^ by special powers conferred on the 
Executive Government there. 


3. Muhammadans .—The next most important minority 
numerically—and politically much the most important—is the 
Muhammadan community. This constitutes slightly 1^ 
than one-tenth of the whole populatioh. The proportion vpies 
markedly among the four natural divisions of the province, 
and is very much higher in the urban than in the rural areas, 
as the following table shows :— 

Percentage of Muhammadans to total fo-pulation. 


Bihar and Orissa 

North Bihar ... 

South Bihar ... 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpur Plateau 
Pumea, a district of North Bihar, stands alone 
a Muhammadan population 


Urban. 

21 

26 

23 

15 

15 


Raral. 

9 

16 

8 

2 

4 ' 


All. 

10 

17 

9 

3 

5 

having 
in the 


in 

____ _ of over 40 per cent.; 

Kishan^anj subdivision of that district are found nearly one- 
tenth of the whole Muhammadan population of the province, 
and there they outnumber the other elements by two to one. 
In no other district do Muhammadans comprise more than 
16 per ceitt. of the population, and it is most unlikely that in 
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any of the areas constituting at present a non-Muhammadan 
Oouncil constituency there is a Muhammadan majority of 
population, except in the Pumea district.. Thus if a joint 
electorate were established without any safeguards and votes 
were canvassed on purely communal lines it is improbable that 
any Muhammadans would be returned to the Council, except 
from Purnea. This view is supported by the fact that in the 
district board elections of last year, on an electorate almost 
identical with the Council electorate, but with smaller consti¬ 
tuencies, only 32 Muhammadans were retorned for 465 seats, 
or less than 7 per cent., though they numbered nearly 10 per 
cent, of the electors. 

4. Existing safeguards .—The existing constitution, 
however, gives to the Muhammadans the assurance of a much 
more adequate representation in the Legislative Council. 
Fifteen of the 57 rural and three of the 9 urban general 
constituencies are entirely Muhammadan. The genesis of this 
representation in excess of their numerical stren^h lies in the 
pledge given in 1906 by Lord Minto. and in the agreement 
reached between the then leaders of the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan politically-minded classes at Lucknow in 1916. This 
agreement has certainly secured for the Muhammadans from 
the Council and from Government a fair representation such 
as their historical’ position in the province requires. They 
hold about one-fifth of the posts in the gazetted services for 
which recruitment is made by the local Government. They 
have retained an adequate share in the educational facilities 
open to all.. 

5. Dangers of the safeauards .—It has to be examined 
whether the objections, which the authors of the Joint Report 
urged in paragraphs 229 and 230 against separate electorates, 
have been supported by the facts of the last eight years. It 
must be admitted that there has been considerable ill-feeling 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans of the province in the 
last four years, and it is possible to argue that the separate 
representation has been a contributorv cause. It is equally 
arguable that the Hindu-Muhammadan bitterness is merely 
a manifestation of the general struggle for power, which the 
Reforms have opened, and tfiat, without the safeguards they 
have got, the Muhammadans would have been still more anta¬ 
gonistic to the community, which is numerically far the most 
powerful in tjie province. The loss of influence in the district 
boards, which the lack of such safeguards has permitted, has 
certainly been one of the grievances that have embittered 
relations between the two communities. 
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There is no evidence that separate representation has 
induced among the Muhammadans a feeling of satisfied security 
for the future. On the contrary their cry, as expressed in the 
memorandum of the Bihar and Orissa Muslim Association and 
other memoranda submitted by Muslims to the Commission, 
is not only to retain their present share of political power 
but to increase it, and thereby to secure for themselves a larger 
proportion of all posts in the public services and a greater 
importance in the public life of the province. Their apprehen¬ 
sions perhaps do not find much support from the prowedings 
of the Council in the past eight years. The leading Hindus 
have shown, on the whole, no tendency to use their majority to 
the prejudice of other communities. But the prominence of 
the Sudhi and Sangathan movements for' the consolidation of 
Hindu interests has encouraged the idea that but for the 
existence of a substantial body of Muhammadan votes in the 
Council their interest might have suffered. In present 
circumstances the special representation of Muhammadans is 
a powerful safeguard for that important community, and 
a valuable influence in steadying the constitution. 

6. Joint electorates with reserved seats .—It has been 
suggested that instead of electing the Muhammadan members 
of the Legislative Council by separate electorates entirely 
composed of Muhammadans, an equal number of seats should 
be reserved for the Muhammadan candidates, who stood first 
among their community in a poll taken of the votes of all 
electors, Muhammadan and others, i The idea is that by this 
means Muhammadans of more moderate views on communal 
questions would be elected, and that a gradual approach would 
thus be made to greater civic unity. It is not, however, clear 
how the representation of Muhammadans by persons not 
acceptable to themselves would operate in this direction. If 
the principle that a community requires special representation 
is admitted at all, it is hardly to be supposed that the com¬ 
munity will be content that its representatives should be chosen 
for it largely by the other community, against whose actions the 
safeguard is imposed. 

There is a further practical difficulty of some moment in 
the scheme. In this province the areas of the Muhammadan 
and non-Muhammadan constituencies never coincide; and if 
joint electorates were introduced with the present areas of 
representation, the electors of three or four non -Muhammadan 
constituencies would be required to combine for*the elation of 
each Muhammadan candidate, and unless the elections for 
Muhammadans and non-Muhammadans were held separately, 
plural constituencies would be necessary everywhere. Thus, for 
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example, the four Muzaffarpur rural non-Muhammadan cons¬ 
tituencies would have to be formed, with the one Muzaffarpur 
rural Muhammadan constituency, into a plural constituency 
with five seats. A still more awkward conglomeration would be 
formed of the five Chota Nagpur rural non-Muhammadan and 
the one rural Muhammadan constituencies. In fact, since 
the urban Muhammadans of Chota Nagpur are electors for 
the rural Muhammadan seat, the urban non-Muhammadan 
Chota Nagpur constituency would have to be added to the 
hotch-potch. Thus one would have to require electors from 
the whole of the Chota Nagpur division of 27,000 square miles 
to elect seven members at once. There is already a general 
complaint that many constituencies are far too large to enable 
the candidates and the electors to get to know one another, and 
this defect would be vastly magnined by the scheme proposed. 
This difficulty would not be so serious where the numbers of 
the two communities are approximately equal, but it is almost 
insurmountable in Bihar and Orissa. 

7. The de’preaeed clnsstea .—The next important minority 
interest to be considered is the depressed classes, and from this 
term must be excluded the aboriginals, who have in past 
discussions been sometimes included within it. There is no 
precise definition of the depressed cla.sscs. If we include only 
tho.se untouchables who are by caste prejudice excluded from 
ordinary schools, their number is just over one million. If 
we class as depressed those castes which have no franchise 
their number is 3| million [Class I]. If again the class is 
to include those castes which now contribute only a few voters, 
and those few incapable of understanding the issues at stake, 
the number will he six million [Class III The following 
table shows approximately the distribution of the two latter 
classes. 


J 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 


Total 

Number of 

Number of 

Percentage 

Percentage 


population 

depressed 

depressed' 

Division. 

in 

thousands. 

dan I in 
thousands. 

class II in 
thousands. 

of 3 on 2. 

of 4 on 2. 

Patna 

6,544 i 

i 746 

1.102 

14 

1 

20 

Tirhat 

0,949 

1,216 

2,320 

12 

23 

Bhagalpnr 

7,887 i 

' 1,012 
390 

1,617 

13 

■ .20 

Orissa 

4,969 

491 

8 

10 

Chota Nagpor 

6,653 

308 

610 

6 

9 
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8. Their representation .—The representation that these 
classes at present get is by two members nominated to the 
Legislative Council by Government. These are chosen on the 
ground of their sympathy with these classes, especially the 
first, but are not as a rule members of either class, but 
missionaries working among them. In the district boards 
these classes seldom obtain any representation, though they 
occasionally obtain seats on the municipal boards. These 
classes know nothing of political organization, and it is difficult 
to see in what way representatives of them could be chosen 
more effectively than by nomination. 

9. Labovr .—The vast majority of the inhabitants of Bihar 
and Orissa being engaged in or dependent on ^riculture, those 
who practise other means of livelihood are also to be reckoned 
among minority classes. The workers in organized industry 
are a class of rapidly growing importance, numbering at 
present some 200,000. The majority of these are dispersed 
over the coal mining areas and have no special representation. 
Skilled labour is confined mainly to the Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur, the Railway Works at Jamalpur and the 
Tobacco Factory at Mongh^; these have at present one 
nominated representative in the Council. 

Trade and Commerce have one representative, chosen now, 
as a rule, from the Bihar Chamber of Commerce; but traders 
have considerable voice in the elections of the urban members 
of the Council and can make their weight felt in those elections. 

Other minorities are:—^Domiciled Bengalis, numbering 
50,000, Anglo-Indians, numbering 4,000, Indian Christians, 
numbering 250,000, Europeans, numbering 6,000, each having 
one representative. There are also certain special interests 
recognised in the constitution of the Council, namely, Ae 
Bihar Planters’ Association, the Indian Mining Association, 
the Indian Mining Federation, and the University, each 
having one representative. 

This problem of securing proper consideration for minority 
interests was met. to .some extent, when the Reforms were 
instituted, by requiring Government to reserve nominations for 
certain definite classes in each province; and while most of the 
provinces had only two or three classes for whom nominations 
were to be reserv^, Bihar and Orissa had seven such classes 
in recognition of the numerous interests of importance which 
would not secure representation by the elective method. The 
existence of these minorities is a most important factor,bearing 
upon any future advance in popular Government. 



rhe Financial Position of Bihar and Orissa. 


The Government of Bihar, and Orissa desire to record 
their emphatic opinion that the question of constitutional 
advance in this province depends in a special degree upon the 
question of the provincial finances, and that there is no 
prospect of working successfully any further instalment of 
self-government unless some radical improvement is effected in 
the financial position of the provincial Government. 

The following statement shows the incidence of revenue 
, . , . ver mille of the population in this 

Inadequacy of the preaent ^ 

provincial revenues, with hiatorical prOVlDC© 3»S C01Iipdir6Cl Wltil tllG OtilGr 

estpianation. provinces (British territory):— 


Province. 


Bihar and Orissa 
Bengal 

United Provinces 

Assam 

Madras 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bombay 


Revenue per mille 
of population. 

Rs. 

... 2,669 

... 2,295 
... 2,848 
... 3,503 
... 3,911 
... 4,036 
... 5,380 
... 7,824 

... 8,003 


The incidence in Bihar and Orissa (Rs. 1,669) is much 
less than half of the average of the other provinces (Rs. 4,084), 
and the causes of this disparity are historical. 


Bihar and Orissa is the most recently created of the 
provinces, having come into existence as a separate province 
on 1st April 1912, as a bye-product of the revocation of the 
partition of Bengal. Previous to that date, it formed an 
outlying portion of the province of Bengal, and, as in Bengal 
proper, the administration was handicapped by the permanent 
settlement of tbe-land revenue effected by Lord Cornwallis, the 
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Governor General of India, in 1793. Bihar and Orissa in fad 
has suffered even more acutely than Bengal proper from the 
permanent settlement, owing to the declaration by Lord 
Cranbrook, then Secretary of State for India’, in 1880 that, 
even if the legal right to minerals in permanently settled 
estates could be established, it would not be desirable to enforce 
it. This decision applied to all permanently settled areas, 
but, since the mineral resources of Bihar and Orissa, as has 
since become apparent, are richer than those of any other 
province in India, it struck this province with special force. 
If the rights in these minerals had been reserved to the 
Government, as in the other more recently and temporarily 
settled areas, the Government of Bihar and Orissa would not 
pow be in their present financial straits. By a stroke of the 
Secretary of State’s pen all hope of securing to the State the 
mineral resources of what is in this respect the wealthiest 
province in India was abandoned and what might have been 
one of the richest Governments in India was condemned to be 
the poorest. The question of breaking the permanent settle¬ 
ment does not come within the range of practical politics. 
This Government can therefore look forward to no material 
increase in the land revenue, which is the mainstay of other 
provincial Governments in India, nor in the revenue from the 
immense mineral resources which are its peculiar endowment. 
Such taxation as is paid by the exploiters of the minerals is 
taken by the Central Government in the form of income-tax, 
or bv tS*e local bodies in the form of cess. A proposal by the 
local Government that they should impose a tax on coal exported 
from the province was vetoed by the Central Government. 


The permanent settlement has had the further effect of 
removing any hopes of increasing Government resources by 
large irrigation schemes, such as have been a great source of 
wealth to other provinces. If such schemes were possible in 
this province, the only return Government could look for would 
be the actual charge for the water supplied. 


The provincial revenues being thus straitened, by circums- 
_ . . , tances that came into existence manv 

'the «T8nues sine# ye^rs before this province^was even 

thought of and for which its 
Government were in no way responsible, it was inevitable that, 
when the Reforms were introduced and the financial resources 
of the different provinces were being scnitinizeo. the Meston 
Committee should view the financial prospects of Bihar and 
Orissa with special misgivings. Certain remarks op the 
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recommendations of that Committee will be offered presently. 
p[ere, in order to trace the history of the provincial revenues, 
it is only necessary to record that they expected that the effect 
of their recommendations would be to increase the spending 
power of this Government by Rs. 51 lakhs a year, though they 
realized that this addition would still leave the province the 
poorest in India. It should be recorded also that this Govern-, 
ment alone of all the provincial Governments was from the first 
exempted from the payment of all contributions to the central 
Government under the Meston Settlement. 

As things stand at present, out of a total provincial revenue 
of approximately Rs. 5^ crores, four-fifth's are derived from 
land revenue, stamps and excise. The land revenue, as 
already explained, is to all intents and purposes fixed. Since 
the introduction of the Reforms, the local Government have 
taken steps to increase their stamp revenue from Rs. 87 to 
Rs. 107 lakhs, chiefly by increases in the scale of court-fees, 
a policy which, increasing as it does the cost of justice to the 
public, is not one that can be pursued indefinitely. But the 
outstanding feature in the history of the provincial revenues 
in the last few years has been the phenomenal increase in the 
excise revenue, which has been far in excess of anything that 
has occurred in any other province in India. By adopting a 
policy of maximum revenue combinecf 'with minimum consump¬ 
tion, Government have succeeded since the Reforms in 
combining a decrease in the consumption of excisable articles 
mth an increase of excise revenue from just under 1:^ to just 
under 2 crores of rupees. It is due almost entirely to this 
cause that any progress has been possible since the Reforms 
in the transferred or indeed in any other departments. But it 
is idle to suppose that this revenue will continue to expand at 
this rate, and in fact for the last two years the revenue has 
been stationary with a tendency to decrease. The prices of 
excisable articles h.ave now been raised to a point at which 
illicit manufacture and importation are a constant danger. 
Even if illicit practices can be satisfactorily dealt with, no 
further marked increase in this revenue seems possible, except 
as the result of an increase in consumption. It is unthinkable 
that the local Government should deliberately encourage an 
increase of consumption for revenue purposes; on the contrary, 
it is only consideration for the provincial revenues which 
prevents public opinion from impellincr the local r!ove’'iim''T't 
in the direction of a more drastic restriction. 

It may be argued in general terms that there is practically 
a certainty of Chota Nagpur developing into a most important 
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industrial area, which must make the province richer. But 
this is a fallacy, for experience has shown that the development 
of Tnining in the coal&lds and the development of industry 
in Jamshedpur have merely added to the liabilities of the 
province without any addition whatever to its revenues. The 
development has necessitated a more advanced and a more 
expensive police and general administration, for which the 
rest of the province has paid, as the industries contribute 
nothing to the province in the form of taxation towards the 
maintenance of that administration—thanks to the peculiar 
distribution of the sources of revenue under the existing 
fiTianeial settlement. So long as that distribution is main¬ 
tained, there is no prospect of any substantial increase of 
revenue in Bihar and Orissa. 


The standard of the provincial expenditure is necessarily 

determined by the standard of the 
Prtsont ^sition with regard provincial revenue. As in the case 

of the revenue, the expenditure is 
lower in proportion to the population in this province than in 
any other province in India, as the following figures show:— 


Province. Expenditure per mille 


Bihar and Orissa 


of population. 

Be. 

... 1J66 

Bengal 

■ • • •. * 

... 2,372 

United Provinces 

... 

... 2,513 

Assam 

... 

... 3,679 

Madras 

... 

... 3,690 

Central Provinces 

and Berar 

... 4,229 

Punjab 

... 

... 5,258 

Burma 

... 

... 9,156 

Bombay 

... 

... 8,277 

When Bihar and 

Orissa still formed 

a part of Bengal, 


the standard of expenditure in Bengal was lower than in any 
other province in India; and in Bengal the standard in the 
districts now included in Bihar and Orissa was little more than 
half of what it was in the rest of the province. When Bihar 
and Orissa became a separate province, this unduly low 
standard of expenditure was taken as the normal and in its 
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turii determined the standard of revenue which it was 
considered necessary to provide. Thus the handicap was conti¬ 
nued; -land the standard both of .revenue and expenditure in 
proportion to the population is still, as the above figures show, 
far lower in Bihar' and Orissa than in any other province in 
India. Amongst the nine major provinces of India, Bihar and 
Orissa stands fourth in point of area and population. In 
point of revenue it stands seventh, with a revenue of approxi¬ 
mately Rs. crores, while all the other provinces, except the 
Central Provinces and Assam, of which the population is far 
smaller, have a revenue of over Rs. 10 crores. 

On April 1st, 1912, when it came into existence, the pro¬ 
vince had no capital, no high court, no university, no medical 
college, and none of those other institutions which are 
ordinarily found at provincial headquarters. The Central 
Government contributed Rs. 85 lakhs towards the building of 
the new capital and Rs. 57 lakhs towards the high court, of 
which Rs. 25 lakhs were for initial charges. The university, 
the medical college, and the various other necessary parts 
of the provincial equipment had to be financed by the 
provincial Government. At the same time, by Devolution 
Rule 24, the responsibility for the capital expenditure 
incurred by the Governor General in Council on certain 
irrigation works in the province was passed on to this Govern¬ 
ment. In respect of the Orissa canals alone, which are 
maintained at a dead loss, the provincial Government has now 
to pay Rs. 84 lakhs a year to the Central Government bv way 
of interest.* 

In spite of this dead weight, good progress has been made 
with the task of equipping the province. The non-recurring 
expenditure on the capital and the high court together has 
amounted to Rs. 162 lakhs, or Rs. 52 lakhs more than the 
assignments received for the purpose from the Central Govern¬ 
ment, while that on the university and the medical college alone 
has amounted to Rs. 63 lakhs. In addition to this capital 
expenditure, the recurring commitments have also been 
increased. Apart from the co.st of staffing the new institutions 
and making the general post-war revision of pav fwhich alone 
more than absorbed the increased spending power with which 
the Meston Committee thought thev were endowing the 
province!, these increased commitments have chieflv taken the 
shape of increased recurring grants to local bodies, the princi¬ 
pal of which are Rs, 21 lakhs a year for education, and Rs. 4 
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lakhs a year for medical relief and public health. These 
developments have only been possible owing to the remarkable 
expansion of the excise revenue. 

The following figures compare the expenditure in the 
principal Transferred Departments, where most of the increase 
has occurred, in 1921-22, the first year of the Reforms, with 
the expenditure of the last completed year:— 

(In thousands of rupees). 



1921-22. 

1927-28.' 

Education 

... 54,36 

86,89 

Medical ... 

... 17,35 

29,87 

Public Health 

... 3,31 

15,04 

Agriculture 

... 8,93 

15,36 

Industries 

... 2,86 

8,93 


86,81 

1,56,09 


The next set- of figures compares the increased expenditure 
of Bihar and Orissa during the second of these years, 1927-28, 
with that of other provinces:— 




Expenditure per mille of population.* 


Frovinca. 

Education. 

Medical. 

Public 

Health. 

1 

Agriculture. 

1 

Industries. 


Hs. 

Hs- 

1 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bihar and Orisaa ... 

256 

88 1 

r 44 

45 

26 

Bengal ... 

305 

128 

72 

52 

29 

United Provinces ... 

392 

77 

58 

68 

29 

Assam ... 

382 

157 

160 

76 

2.5 

Madras ... 

514 

179 

82 

82 

49 

Central Provinces ... 

407 

114 

28 

127 

21 

Punjab ... 

753 

!229 

101 

i 

264 

42 

Burma ... 

1,040 

370 

268 

158 

34 

Bombay ... 

1,078 

260 

128 j 

150 

a 


*Badg«t. 
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But it is not only in respect of the Transferred Depart¬ 
ments that Biliar and Orissa is last in India. For instance, 
there are fewer police, and they cost less, in proportion to the 
population tJjan in any oilier province. 

Though Bihar and Orissa still comes lust, tlie province has 
exhausted itself by its cfTort. TIum'o is no longer a balance that 
can be trenched upon; the balanct? bus now Iwen reduced to 
a point below which further rediu*tion is loisale; and for the 
last two years the local Ooveriunent have found it necessary 
practically to cease altogether from fresh recurring expendi¬ 
ture the total provision for the fiiirpose in the last two budgets 
having been Us. and Us. ^ lakhs oidy. 

Nevertheless, it is already hiH-oming ol>vions that, apart 
from any (‘onsideration of taking further steps towards improv¬ 
ing the "existing stanthinl of administration, or implementing 
the recommendations of the Royal (Commission on Agriculture, 
the present low scale of expenditure eann(>t lust and that, even 
on their [iresent standard of administruliof», the hand of the 
provincial (iovernrr»eht will pres<*n(ly be lorced^into fresh 
recurring i^xpenditun*. The (*OHt ti» the [>rnvincial Government 
of iruTcasing tlu* f)ay of their emfdovc*<*s to meet the post-war 
cost of living was aj)|)roximately Us. W lakhs a year, a sum 
substnntiullv in (*X(*ess of the Rs*. f)! lakhs ;i year of additional 
spending powi^r received under the Mc^stou Settlement. But 
the revision then elTei‘te<l was in many (*ases admittedly 
inadequate am! the emi is not vet. There are still many clerks 
on Rs. 30 and many menials on Rs. 8 a n'orith. These rates of 
pay cannot, now-a-day.s be roganh'd u.s .i living wage, and 
during tlie course of the iu*xl fi'W yt'urs the loi'al Government 
wdll be faced wit!) the necessity of'granting further increases 
of pav, the c^xtra, annual cost of \vln<*h must be reckoned in 
lakhs of I'tipees. The Io(*al Government are anxiously asking 
Miemselves from what smirce the money can be provided, for 
it is not fortheoming from their pres^uit resf>ur('cs. 

The finaneial embarrassments of this provim'ial Government 

are due in part to circumstances 
obsprvAfion^ on iho Mc'sJon ;ilTi*<*t otbiU’ provincial Govem- 
Siuiornetit. ments US the result of the Meston 

Settlement and in part to circiinisfani'os [)criiliar to themselves. 

On the general results of the TVr(*ston Si^ttlement the local 
Government venture to quote a eriti**!.*-!!! of the financial 
settlement made hv the Government of India with the provinces 
in 1871, and repeated in substance on the occa-'^ion of subsequent 
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settlements, that “ the-Imperial Government had appropriated 
every source of expanding revenue as its own, while throwing 
so many expanding heads of charge on the Provinces.” lliat 
within seven years of the Reforms the Central Government 
should be able to dispense with the provincial contributions, 
amounting to Rs. 983 lakhs a year, while many of the provincial 
Governments are nevertheless at the end of their resources, 
seems to the local Government to show that the Meston 
Committee did not achieve that change of orientation 
anticipated in paragraph 201 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report whereby, when adequate provision had been made for 
the upkeep and development of the services which clearly 
appertain to the Indian sphere, all other revenues were to be 
handed over to the provincial Governments. There is no reason 
in the nature of things why the more elastic heads of revenue, 
or those which it may be convenient for the Central Government 
to collect, should be appropriated by the Central Government. 
If in connexion with the present con.stitutional enquiry a 
financial settlement is to be effected of a more or less permanent 
nature, it is absolutelv vital from the point of view of the 
provinces that it should be conceived in a more liberal spirit 
than its predecessors, and that they should receive a revenue 
capable of expanding in proportion to their needs. 

So far as Bihar and Ori.s.sa is concerned, the inequity of 
the Meston Settlement is only now becoming fullv anparcnt. 
Other provinces have at least Ijenefited from the development 
of central revenues to the extent of their annual assignments 


as follows:— 

Province. Lakhs nf rupees. 

Madras ... ... ... ... 348 

Bombay ... ... ... ... 56 

Bengal ... ... ... ... 63 

United Provinces ... ... ... 240 

Punjab ... ... ... ... 175 

Burma ... ... ... ... 64 

Central Provinces and Berar ... ... 22 

Assam ... ... ... ... 15 


Thus Madras, where the scale of exi)en(litiire in proportion to 
the population is already twice what it is in this proviiu e, 
is benefiting to the extent, of Rs. 348 l.ihlis a year: and tlie 
Punjab,, where the scale of expenditure in proportion to the 
population is already three times what it is in this province, 
is benefiting to the extent of Rs. 175 lakhs a year. But Bihar 
and Orissa will get nothing. Whatever consideration this 
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province received under the settlement; it received during the 
short period during which the provincial contributions were 
paidf Now that the increasing revenues of the'Central Govern¬ 
ment have made the provincial contributions unnecessary, and 
the Central Government are in effect releasing Rs. 983 lakhs 
a year to the provinces, Bihar and Orissa, which ex hypothesi 
was so' impoverished that it could never afford to pay a contri¬ 
bution at all, is the only province that receives absolutely 
nothing. If the Meston Settlement is now confirmed, this 
relative inferiority to the other provinces will become perma¬ 
nent and Bihar and Orissa will be left behind for all time. 

Bihar and Orissa was called into existence as an act of 

administrative convenience, in 
Orlr'*" position Oi Bih.r «id interests of other parts of 

India were the primary considera¬ 
tion. Its standard of administration was unduly low at the 
time of its inception and the financial settlements made then 
and later have stereotyped this low standard. Owing to its 
lack of financial resources, it has not been able to approach the 
standard of the other provinces of India and, as things stand 
at present, it never can. The needs of the province cannot be 
met by the imposition of specially, heavv provincial taxation. 
The rauge of taxes available to a local Government is limited 
and there is little hope of raising any substantial revenue by 
means of the Schedule Taxes in this province. In a province 
where 963 per mille of the population live in villages 
and where there is only one town with a population of over 
100,000 (Patna with a population of 120,000), there is not 
much prospect of taxing land put to uses other than agricul¬ 
tural. The question of a succession duty is now under consi¬ 
deration, but there is strong opposition to it: it is believed 
that no such tax has yet been imposed anywhere in India. The 
proceeds of a tax on betting or advertisements or amusements, 
such as has been imposed in some of the other provinces, would 
not be sufficient to cover the cost of collection. The possibili¬ 
ties of a tax on tobacco and cigarettes are being explored. 
Registration fees have been increased and the revenue from 
that source has been approximately doubled (from Rs. lakhs 
to Rs. 16 lakhs), for which reason the local Government, while 
enhancing the rates of iudicial, have hitherto refrained from 
enhancing the rates of non-judicial. stamps. There is no 
evidence to show that there is more taxable capacity in the 
general population of Bihar and Orissa than in that of other 
parts of British India. In fact stich information as there is 
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points in the opposite direction. The enormous extent to 
which periodical emigration takes place from this province to 
other parts of India points to the pressure of poverty on its 
population^ In North Bihar, where 14 millions of the popula¬ 
tion are found, the mean density per square mile is 642. In 
South Bihar the mean density is just over, and in Orissa it is 
just under, 500. It is only in Chota Nagpur, which consists 
largely of uncultivable hills and jungle, that the density pf 
population sinks to 186. This population feeds itself from its 
own fields. • The exports and imports of food grains, which are 
negligible in proportion to the total output and consumption, 
balance each other. There is no surplus of food available for 
export, nor wealth to pay for imported food. The standard of 
living is certainly no higher here than elsewhere. The con¬ 
sumption per head of cotton cloth is markedly lower in this 
province than elsewhere in India; and, so far as information is 
available, the consumption of those other imported necessaries 
of life, salt and kerosine oil, is certainly no greater. 

At the same time the infructuous results of the provincial 
post-war Retrenchment Committee prove, if any further proof 
is needed, that no substantial relief can be looked for from 
further economies pn the part of Government. 


Nor is there any prospect of transferring to the local bodies 

any of the charges which are at 
ST* present defrayed by the provincial 

Government. The municipalities 


are generally in a state of financial embarrassment and in 
receipt of substantial aid from Government for educational and 


general purposes. The district boards are on a stronger 
financial basis, but they too are in receipt of aid from Govern¬ 


ment on a large scale to assist them in the discharge of their 
proper responsibilities. For education alpne they receive over 
Rs. 20 lakhs a year from Government. Moreover as the result 
of the expenditure which they have themselves undertaken on 
education and medical and public health, communications, one 
of the principal services for which they are responsible, are 
starved and Government have found it necessary, apart from 
making grants for this purpose, to assume direct charge of some 
of the principal roads, partly as a measure of relief to Ae 
boards concerned and partly to ensure that the roads are main¬ 
tained in a reasonable state of repair. There is no prospwt of 
the local bodies coming to the relief of the provincial 
Government. 
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Political results of the gravest importaace must follow 

from the situation that will shprtly 
0 iticBi resulta, develop in this province unless subs¬ 

tantial relief is given. The province is at present, faced with 
stagnation, if not with bankruptcy. If the stage of bank¬ 
ruptcy is reached, an autocratic Government charged with the 
duty of maintaining the essential services to the neglect of 
popular demands will be practically essential. Even if bank¬ 
ruptcy is not reached, stagnation at the present stage will not 
only discredit the policy that b/ought into existence a province 
condemned to remain in a peimanent state of inferiority, but 
must also prove a fruitful cause of local disaffection towards 
the established Government, of which full advantage will 
undoubtedly be taken by it.s opponents. In any case, India 
must be regarded as a single country, and one limb of the body 
politic cannot be allowed to deteriorate or it will affect the 
health of the whole. 


An advance in the direction of representative Government 
presupposes a stable ministry, and it will not be possible to 
maintain a stable ministry if the means for making any kind 
of progress in the de[)i\rtments under the Ministers' control are 
lacking. During the last two years, during which the 
provision for lun; recurring e.xpenditurc has lieen brought 
almo.st to a standstill, there have ix;en murmurs of discontent 
against the Ministers to whom, logically or illogically. the 
cessation of progress is attributed. The position of Ministers 
in this province is rapidly becoming an impossible one, and 
will continue to be so until they are provided with the means 
to keep pace with, if not to overtake, the rate of development 
in other provinces. The whole fate of the Reforms in Bihar 
and Orissa therefore depends in a very special degree on the 
conclusion of an adequate financial settlement. 
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APPENDIX. 


Negotiations for the construction of canals in Orissa were originally 
opened with the Hon’ble East India Company by the Madras Irrigation 
and Canal Co., in 1858. Two years later, after the Government of 
India had passed to the Crovm, the Secretary of State , for India, 
referred the promoters to the Government of India. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal were consulted in due course and in 1861 the then 
Lieutenant-Governor (Sir John Peter Grant) expressed the opinion that 
the question whether the works were likely to be remunerative was one 
for the share-holders, but that, wdiether they were remunerative or not, 
they would be beneficial: he considered, however, that there were many 
more promising fields for such works than Orissa. The Government of 
India communicated these warnings to the company, desiring to guard 
themselves against future charges of having encouraged the expectation 
of very large profits. The directors of the company, however, knew 
better. The East India Irrigation and Canal Co., was incorporated by 
Act of Parliament in 1861 and entered into a contract with the Secretary 
of State in 1862 for works to be executed in tlie districts and deltas of 
the rivers Mahanadi, Baitarni, and Brahmini, and the constiniction of 
a canal to connect Cuttack with Calcutta. The Government of India 
sent a copy of the contract to the Government of Bengal, stating that, 
though the contract had of necessity been drawn up and executed by 
the Governor General in Council, it was intended that the Bengal 
Government should have the entire, ultimate, detailed control of the 
operations of the company within the contract. In 1868 the company 
failed, and in November of that year a deed of surrender was sign^ in 
London, whereby the State took over the works of the company on 
payment to it of the capital cost of the works executed (j£990,000 odd) 
plus 5 per cent, interest plus £50,000, mainly for compensation to the 
company’s ser\'ants, a debt of £152,000 borrowed by the company from 
Government being cancelled at the same time. 

The works taken over from the company were incomplete, and an 
estimate for completing them, which anticipated a return of 16 per cent, 
on the capital cost, was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1871. 
With the prospect of such a handsome return, it was natural that the 
Government of India should finance this project from borrowed money, 
and it was not till after 20 years of disillusionment that the Secretary of 
State finanlly decided in 1891 that any further works required in con¬ 
nexion with the project should be financed from revenue. 

In pre-Reform days the interests of the Central and Provincial 
Governments in this scheme were equally divided. When the Reforms 
were introduced the Central Government, on the strength of Devolution 
Rule 24 and item 7 of Part TI of Schedule I to those rules, made a 
present of their interest to the provincial Government, whereby the latter 
have incurred the obligation of paying to the former for all time the 
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whole, instead of half, of the interest charges on the capital cost of these 
canals to the extent of Rs. 8^ lakhs a year in all. If the interest 
charges are left out of account, the revenue from the canals is sufficient 
to defray the cost of maintenance. If account is taken of the interest 
charges, the canals are run at a dead loss. During the last 5 completed 
years the average annual loss to the province on these canals has been 
nearly Rs. lakhs. 

If these canals bad proved to be remunerative, as was originally 
anticipated when it v.as decided to finance them from loan funds, the 
local Government could reasonably have been expected to take over 
financial responsibility for them and pay interest under Devolution 
Rule 24. But they are unable to understand the equity of the arrange¬ 
ment whereby they are mulcted by the Government of India for the 
failure of a scheme for which they were not responsible. Moreover, a 
large part of the cost of these canals is dne to their having been made 
navigable; in this respect they lost most of their utility 30 years ago 
when the east coast route of the Bengal Nagpur Railway was constructed. 
The local Government are not in a position to trace the history of the 
loan originally taken for the construction of these canals, but they 
consider that they have h strong claim to be let off paying interest 
upon it. 



Further Note on the Financial Position of 
Bihar and Orissa. 


In the memoranda which they laid before the Statutory 

Commission the Government of 
Historical reasons for tiie Bihar and Orissa emphasized the 
^^rovenne of Bihar and restriction of their 

revenues and their scale of expendi¬ 
ture is due primarily to historical reasons. The Permanent 
Settlement of the land revenue in 1793 throughout the province, 
except in Orissa, has deprived it of any hope of substantial 
increase in this, which is the principal source of revenue in other 

provinces of India. It is estimated 
Eatimated loss of revenue that, if the Permanent Settlement 
to (0 Permanent Settle- had not been effected and if the land 
revenue had been assessed in Bihar 
and Orissa on the same lines as it is assessed in the temporarily- 
settled districts of the adjacent United Provinces, this provin¬ 
cial Government would have been richer by Rs. 2,37 lakhs a 
year th'an it is to-day.* 

Again, in 1880, the Secretary of State for India decided 

that, even if the legal right of 
(ii) rAiunciation of claim to Government to minerjils in the per- 

manently-settled estates could be 
established, it would not be desirable 
to enforce it. Bihar and Orissa, to mention no other kind of 
mineral, produces 70 per cent, of the coal and mica and 90 per 
cent, of the iron-ore produced in India. As the Jharia and 
Asansol coalfields become exhausted, the dependence of India 
upon this province for its supply of coal will become more 
complete, as the burden will be shiHed to the new coalfields now 
being opened up in Hazaribagh and Palamau. The only 
important deposit of iron-ore in tlie British districts occurs in a 
Government Estate: the local Government have not therefore 
been seriously affected by the Secretary of State’s decision in 
regard to this mineral. A portion also of the mica produced in 
Bihar and Orissa is obtained in a Government Estate; and in 
any case mica is a matter of minor importance. But practically 

* Vide calculation in Annezura. 
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all the coal occurs in perraanetly-settled estates, and in respect 
of that mineral the local Government derive no revenue what¬ 
ever. The standard rate of royalty fixed by the "Secretary of 
State for coal is 5 per cent, on the value at the pit’s mouth. 
The average price of coal at the pit’s mouth may be put roughly 
at Rs. 3 a ton. If a royalty at 5 per cent, had been levied 
on the 14,500,000 tons of coal produced in Bihar and Orissa 
with an average value of Rs. 3 a ton, the province would 
have benefited to the extent of Rs. 21f lakhs a year. And, 
if a royalty had been imposed at the not unreasonable rate of 
4 annas a ton, the provincial Government would have 
benefited to the extent of Rs. lakhs a year. 

As it is, so ridiculously inadequate is the provincial revenue 
that, even if the whole of the income-tax and super-tax raised 
in Bihar and Orissa by the Central Government (Rs. 40 lakhs) 
was handed over to the provincial Government; and if to 
that was added the whole of the companies’ tax assessed on 
companies operating in Bihar and Orissa but registered 
elsewhere (Rs. 15 lakhs); and if the exemption of agricultural 
incomes from the tax was withdrawn and the whole of the 
resulting collections (Rs. 70 lakhs) handed over to the local 
Government; the provincial revenues would even then only 
amount to Rs. 7.00 lakhs, and wouhl still be below the 
.standard of other loral Governments and inadequate to 
provincial needs. The aliovi' figures are rough estimates, hut 
they are .sufficiently elo.se to illustrate the financial difficulties 
experienced by this Government. 


The reasons why the administration of this province is 
- starved in compari.son with' other 


Historical reasons for low 
standard of expenditure in 
Bihar and Orissa» 

(0 when Bihar and Orissa 
formed part of Bengal; 


provinces are also historical. In 
the provinces of which the adminis¬ 
tration has taken shape since the 
Permanent Settlement, the decision 


to assess the land revenue on a tem¬ 


porary basis necessitated the appointment of a much larger and 
more expensive revenue staff, which has maintained a closer 
connection between the Government and the people and 
generally promoted in other directions also a more intensive? 
standard of administration. The low standard of administra¬ 
tion of this province even in comparison with the permanently- 
settled Bengal is also explicable on historical grounds. When 
the Hon’ble East India Company first took over the 
administration of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, the Court of 
Directors naturally reduced the cost of administration to the 
Tninimum compatible with the collection of their revenue. In 
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those days Bengal was more developed than Bihar and Oi^a, 
and the land revenue assessed in Bengal was higher. In Bengal 
the annual demand of permanently-settled land revenue is 
Rs. 2,16 lakhs for a total area of 60,000 square miles comprised 
in such estates: in Bihar and Orissa the demand is Rs. 1,06 
lakhs for -a total area of 67,000 square miles. It was therefore 
natural that Bengal should receive a more expensive adminis¬ 
tration than the more lightly taxed and less remunerative 
Bihar .and Orissa. The different standards of expenditure 
obtaining in Bengal and in the rest of India, and the different 
standards obtaining within Bengal in the districts now inclu¬ 
ded in the Presidency of Bengal and in those now included in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, persisted until Bihar and 
Orissa were formed into a separate proviilte in 1912 and after¬ 
wards. This is clearly shown by the following statement of 
the comparative scales of expenditure, which were accepted as 
“ normal ” at a conference held in Simla in 1919 :— 



Per mille. 

Rs. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1^29 

Bengal 

1,759 

United Provinces 

1,836 

Madras 

..; ... ... 2,573 

Central Provinces 

2,961 

Punjab 

3.666 

Bombay 

5,494 

Burma 

6.005 

When the province 

was started in 1912. the provincial 
revenue was determined on a consi- 


(iO when Bihar and Orissa deration of provincial needs, which 
waa formed into a separate estimated in the light of past 

proTmea. expenditure. The standard of 

expenditure and revenue was fixed at R<?. 2.61.70.000 as com¬ 
pared with Rs. 5.45.28.000 in Bengal, or Rs. 8 l.ikhs per million 
of the nopulation as compared with Rs. 12 lakhs per million in 
Bengal. The province was provided with an opening balance 
of Rs. 1.25 lakhs of which Rs. 85 lakhs were for special initial 
expenditure on the creation of the new province. The cost 
of the new capital at Patna alone was Rs. 1,25 lakhs which 
more than accounted for the Rs. 85 lakhs received for initial 
expenses. In addition to this the local Government—^to 
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mention a few of their principal expenses—^bore the cost of 
building a temporary capital at Bancni, of opening a Medical 
College and a Veterinary College and of developing Patna 
College at a cost of Rs. 2 lakhs recurring and Rs. 46 lakhs 
non-recurring into the two large colleges tnat are in existence 
to-day. This expenditure was inevitable owing to the fact 
that the major provincial institutions, which had been concen¬ 
trated in Calcutta, passed to Bengal at the time of the partition. 
In fact, the local Government were left to find the greater 
part of the initial expenditure of starting the new province. 
This they^ had to provide from revenue, since there was no 
assured surplus of revenue that could be used for amortization 
of debt. 

These two facfs—the necessity for large non-recurring 

expenditure and the precarious 
standard of administration in nature of the provincial Surplus, 

which depended ultimately on the 
excise revenue,—in conjunction with 
the post-war increase of pay have precluded the local Govern¬ 
ment from raising to any extent the standard of administration 
in the districts. In fact, until Bihar and Orissa was formed 
into a separate province in 1912. its .standard of administration 
provided only for the bare necessities. That tliis inferiority 
still persists as between Bihar and Orissa and Bengal and the 
other provinces is clearly shown by tlie proportions of revenue 
and expenditure to the population in the various provinces 
given in the memorandum on the “ Financial Position of 
Bihar and Orissa ” and reproduced below:— 

RevemiP and expenditure {htidgets of 1927-28) per mille of the 
population of each province in India {British territory). 


Province, 

Revenne. 

Expenditure. 


Bb. 

Bs. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,660 

1,766 

Bengal 

2,295 

2,372 

United Provinces 

2,848 

2,513 

Assam 

3,503 

3,679 

Madras 

3,911 

3,690 

Central Provinces 

4,036 

4,229 

Punjab 

5,380 

5,258 

Burma 

7.824 

9,156 

B<Mnbay 

8,003 

8,277 


If further proof is required, it may be found in various 
directions. The proportion of population to superior posts in 
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the Indian Civil Service cadre is, for instance, over half a 
million (557,000) in Bihar and Orissa. In Bengal, which 
comes next, it is 458,000; in Madras, which comes third, it is 
436,000; and in the United Provinces, it is 402,000. These 
four provinces contain nearly all the permanently-settled 
districts.. In Assam, which also contains a permanently- 
settled area, the proportion is 331,000. The proportion of 
popidation tp superior posts in the temporarily-settled pro¬ 
vinces is far smaller, Bombay 244,000, the Punjab 265,000, and 
the Central Provinces 258,000; in these provinces the propor¬ 
tion is less than half what it is in Bihar and Orissa. In 
Burma, which is sui generis, the proportion is 145,000 only. 

The size of the districts also is larger in the permanently- 
settled provinces. In this respect Bengal leads with an 
average population per district of 1,668,000. Bihar and 
Orissa follows with 1,619,000 and then comes Madras with 
1,567,000. In no other province does the average district' 
population reach 1,000,000. In the Punjab, it is only 713,276; 
in Bombay only 689,000. 

Again the number of police in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion and the incidence of the cost of the police per head of 
population is lower in Bihar and Orissa than in any other 
province. The figures are given below:— 


Piol'ince. 


Bihar and Orissa 

Bengal 

Assam 

United Provinces 
Madras 

Central Provinces 
Punjab 
Bombay 
Burma 


Persona to 
each police 
officer. 


2,372 

1,853 

1,772 

1,343 

1,526 

1,259 

1,053 

776 

954 


Annnal cost 
of police per 
mille of 
population. 

Rs. 

236 

314 

303 

328 

370 

424 

481 

700 

893 


These facts substantiate the statement that the standard 
of administration in the permanently-settled areas in general, 
and in Bihar and Orissa in particular, is lower than elsewhere 
in India. 
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Bihar and Orissa is a predominantly agricultural province, 
Special claime to coneidera- ^ut there are two inidustrializcd 
tion of Bihar and orisaa. areas, the coalheld and Jamsned- 

(0 Coat of administering pur, which the local Government 
indnstnai areas. administer. The direct 

extra cost of policing these areas is alone Rs. 1^ lakhs and Rs. 1 
lakh a year, respectively, and this figure is likely to increase in 
future, as demands are already being made from Jamshedpur' 
for a special reserve of police. Jamshedpur has also claimed 
that various other expenditure involved in the administration 
of the town is a proper charge on Government, but the local 
Government have resisted the claims. The burden of the expen¬ 
diture in these areas falls on other parts of the province; the 
local Government derive no revenue from this source whatever. 
But the interests which they safeguard in these places are of 
all-India importance, the coal and the steel produced being a 
vital necessity to trade and industry throughout India. 


Even the provincial share of the income-tax derived from 

this source goes to other provinces 
(ii) Central taxes collected where the exploiting Companies are 

regi.«erod, Mid th. imperial share 
of tlic tax i.s shown as raised in 


those provinces. It must also lx; remembered that other 
provinces, and in particular Bengal, get cretlit for payments of 
considerable sums in the way of customs duties which can with 
reason be claimed by Bihar and Orissa. From such information 
as is available, it appears that 10 per cent, of the foreign cloth 
consumed in India is consumed in Bihar and Orissa, of which 
the import duty is paid at ports outside the province. 
Regarding the consumption of kerosene oil also reliable figures 
are not available, but from information obtained it appears 
that the average consumption per head in Bihar and Orissa 
is roughly what it is in other parts of India, on which basis 
Bihar and Orissa must consume approximately one-eighth 
part of the kerosene oil imported into India. The consump¬ 
tion of petrol in Bihar and Orissa is rising rapidly : in 19^ 
it was 600,000 gallons; in 1926 it was more than aouble that 
figure. Again, in the last year, for which reliable statistics 
are available, over 3 million maunds (107,000 tons) of salt, 
or more than half the total consumption of the province, were 
imported from Calcutta, i.e., from abroad.. The customs duty 
on these and other imported articles is borne ultimately by the 
residents of this province. 
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In respect of its needs the case of Bihar and Orissa is the 
most pressing of all the provinces of 
The needs of Bihar and India. In the 21 British districts, 
0^. Proper criterion to with an area of 83,000 Square miles, 

there is concentrated a population 
of 34 million persons. This immense population is the first 
factor that has to be reckoned with in every scheme for the 
advancement of the province; and it is the most obvious and 
reliable criterion of its- needs. If needs are reckoned in the 
light of achievements, the needs of Bihar and Orissa will be 
miderestimated, because there has never been enough money 
in time past to provide anything like an adequate standard; 
on this basis, the existing handicap will be perpetuated. 
Moreover, statistics of administrative achievement are not 
altogether reliable; schoolmasters and doctors, for instance, 
are under the temptation to exaggerate the number of their 
pupils and patients respectively in order to produce a favour¬ 
able impression of their efficiency and popularity. 

Nor, again, are schemes which have been worked out 
and ^eld up for lack of funds an accurate criterion of 
provincial needs; for the local Government have learnt to cut 
their qoat according to-their doth, and there was no object in 
working out schemes whiph, however desirable they might 
be in themselves, had no chance of being put into effect. Not 
that there is any lack of schemes that have been considered. The 
cost of putting constables on a time-scale of Rs 15—1/3—^22 
and head-constables on a time-scale of Rs. 24—1—35 is 
estimated to be over Rs. 2 lakhs a year. The cost of increasing 
the minimum pay of clerks employed in mufassil offices even 
to Rs. 35 is estimated to be Rs. 1| lakhs and of increasing 
it to Rs. 40 to be Rs. 3j lakhs a year. The cost of making the 
improvements in the Medical College recommended by the 
representative of the British Medical Council would be Rs. 1^ 
lakhs a year. The estimated cost of providing a dispensary 
in the jurisdiction of each police-station in the province where 
one has not already been provided is Rs. 10 lakhs initial and 
Rs. 2 lakhs recurring. A scheme for providing free primary 
education for 80 per cent, of boys of primary school-going 
age has been worked out and is estimated to cost Rs. 3,20 
lakhs initial and Rs. 1,39 lakhs a year recurring. It is 
estimated that, if free and compulsory primary education was 
introduced for boys, the cost would be Rs. 5^ croses initial and 
Rs, 2 crores a year recurring : this however is a rough estimate 
and the cost has been reduced to the lowest minimum. In any 



case, while enough has been said to show that many lakhs 
a year could be spent in bringing the rates of pay of Govern¬ 
ment servants up to a reasonable minimum and introducing 
a none too high standard of medical and educationsQ 
administration, schemes of this nature would be a most 
unreliable criterion of the needs of the province and the local 
Government would deprecate their use for the purpose. In 
fact neither past achievements, nor contemplated reforms, nor 
revenue collected in this province are Suitable criteria. The 
local Government would press that, in assessing their needs, 
full weight should be given to the outstanding fact, which is 
the teeming population of the province. 



ANNEXURE.. 

Estimated annual loss of eevenue owing to the Permanent 

Settlement. 


Total valuation of all estates, etc. 
Deduct-^ 

(1) Valuation of revenue-free estates ... 

(2) Valuation o£ rent-free lands in 

Government estates assessed 
directly ... 

(3) Valuation of mines, etc. 

(4) Valuation of Gk>vemment estates ... 

(5) Valuation of temporarily-settled 

estates ... 

(6) Valuation of rent-free lands 

directly assessed 

Total 


Es. Ba. 

13,05,41,000 

53,19,000 

8,000 

1,19,39,000 

24,49,000 

59,07,000 

5,04,000 


2,61,26,000 


Valuation of permanently-settled estates 
40 per cent, .of jthe present valuation 
of permanently-settled estates ... 

Deduct — 

Bevenue demand of permanently- 
settled estates 

Cost of re-settlement at 10 per cent. ... 

Short collections and remissions at 
10 per cent. 


10,44,15,000 

4,17,66,000 


1,06,70,000 

41,77,000 

41,77,000 


Total ... . 1,90,24,000 

Annual loss of revenue owing to Per- -— 

manent Settlement ... ... . 2,27,42,000 









Notes on the Principal Revenue Heads in 
Bihar and Orissa. 


(Tax F10T7BEB ABB IN THOtlSANDS OF BUPEE3, EXCEPT ^BEBE QJBEB'WISE STATED.) 

y.—Land Revenue. 



Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Total. 

1912-13 

10,15 

1,47,24 

1,57,39 

1913-14 

76,62 

87,37 

1,63,99 

1914-15 

70,04 

86,18 

1,56,22 

1915-16 

72,48 

85,35 

1,57,83 

1916-17 

76,41 

88,88 

1,65,29 

1917-18 

72,42 

84,54 

1,56,96 

1918-19 

73,77 

89,61 

1,63,38 

1919-20 

... 

• ■ ■ 

1,66,93 

1920-21 

... 

... 

1,61,60 

1921-22 

... 

1,64,02 

1,64,02 

1922-23 

... 

1,65,40 

1,65,40 

1923-24 

... 

1,65,62 

1,65,62 

1924-25 

... 

1,67,58 

1,67,58 

1925-26 

... 

1,67,03 

1,67,03 

1926-27 

... 

1,69,21 

1,69,21 

1927-28 

... 

1,68,66 

1,68,66 

1928-29 (Bevised) 

... 

1,73,66 

1,73,66 

Separate figures for 

Imperial and Provincial are not 

available 


1919-20 or 1920-21. 

The revised estimate of 1928-29 is higher than the revenue 
of 1921-22 by 9^ lakhs. Of this increase, 3^ lakhs is due to 
the fact that certain recoveries for services rendered to local 
bodies and private parties, which in 1921-22 were taken in 
reduction of charge, are now credited as revenue under this 
head. Another lakh of the difference is due to increased 
recoveries of survey and settlement costs: these recoveries are 
made for services rendered and are not tnie land revenue. If 
these figures are deducted from the 9i lakhs, the increase is 
reduced to 5 lakhs only. 
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The figures for Land Revenue proper 

are as 

follows'.— 


1921-22. 

1926-29. 

Ordinary Revenue — 



Fixed collections 

1,30,58 

1,31,50 

Collections from Government Estates ... 

23,76 

25,50 

Total 

1,54,34 

1,57,00 


The increase in “ Fixed Collections ” is due to the revisioi 
of the assessment of land revenue in the temporanly-settlec 
area of Orissa. It is estimated that the total increase fron 
this source for the whole of Orissa will amount to 6^ lakhs: 
the assessment now being made will remain in force for 3C 
years. 

“ Collections from Government Estates ” include the rents 
of tenants in those estates of which Government is the 
proprietor. 

“ Miscellaneous receipts ” have increased from 2,68 in 
1921-22 to 10,00 in 1928-29. Included in this figure is the 
provincial revenue from minerals in the Government Estates, 
which now stands between 2 and 2^ lakhs of rapees. 



VI. — Eaicise. 


Van. 

Imperial. 

Proriuoial. 

Total. 

1912-13 ... 

26,97 

77,89 

1,03,86 

1913-14 ... 

28,15 

84,45 

1,12,60 

1914-15 . 

28,98 

86,95 

1,15,93 

1915-16 ... 

27,43 

. 82,29 

1,09,72 

1916-17 ... 

28,07 

84,20 

1,12,27 

1917-18 . 

29,56 

88,67 

1,18,23 

1918-19 ... 

30,98 

92,95 

1,23,93 

1919-20 ... 


... 

1,28,89 

1920-21 ... 

... 

... 

1,32,41 

1921-22 ... 

... 

1,23,63 

1,23,63 

1922-23 ... 


1,53,97 

1,53,97 

1923-24 ... 


1,83,28 

1,83,28 

1924-25 .!. 

... 

1,75,99 

1,75,99 

1925-26 ... 


1,96,62 

1,96,62 

.1926-27 ... 

... 

1,97,35 

1,97,35 

1927-28 ... 

... 

• 1,96,40 

1,96,40 

1928-29 (Revised) 


1,92,00 

1,92,00 


Separate figures for Imperial and Provincial are not available for 
1919-20 or 1920-21. 

The Excise revenue has been swollen since 1925-26 by the 
inclusion of the cost price of opium, which had not previously 
been included, to the following extent:— 

Net excise revenue 
Cost of opi im. after deducting 
cost of opium. 

1925- 26 ... ... ... 12,56 1,84,06 

1926- 27 ... ... ... 9,51 1,87,84 

'1927-28 ... ... ... 8.56 1,87,84 

1928-29 (Keviaed) ... ... 7,58 1,84,42 

The increase of the last of these figures (1,84,42) over the 
corresponding figure for 1921-22 (1,23,63) is 60,79 or 49 per 
cent. The revenue , in 1921-22 was reduced by the non-co- 
operation boycott, but the steady increase in the last eight 
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years has been principally due to an increase in the TH ta.il prices 
of excisable articles in accordance with the increased level of 
wages. It is not due to increased consumption as the following 
statistics of consumption of the principal excisable articles 
show: 


1921-22 

1928-29 


Country spirit supplied 
from distilleries 
(in L. P. gallons)- 

1,079,281 

901,037 


Ganja 

(in xnaunds). 


Opium 
(in maunds}- 


1,718 727 

1,407 604 


The high water mark of this revenue was reached two 
years ago, and at present there is no further increase but 
rather a decrease to be looked for. 
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Tsar. 

VII. — Stamps. 

Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Total. 

1912-13 

32,94 

32,94 

65.88 

1913-14 

33,81 

33,81 

67,62 

1914-15 

34,02 

34,02 

68,04 

1915-16 

33,49 

33,49 

66,98 

1916-17 

36,61 

36,61 

73,22 

1917-18 

37,40 

37,40 

74,80 

1918-19 

37,09 

37,09 

74,18 

1919-20 

... 


84,70 

1920-21»' 

... 


82,36 

1921-22 

... 

87,39 

87,39 

1922-23 

... 

95,12 

95,12 

1923-24 


96,33 

96.33 

1924-25 


1,00.43 

1,00.43 

1925-26 


1,07,52 

1.07,52 

1926-27 


1.1,07.12 

1.07,12 

1927-28 


1,09.75 

1.09,75 

1928-29 fRevised) 


1.11.50 

1.11.50 


Separate figures for Imperial and Provincial are not available for 
1919-20 or 1920-21. 

The Stamp revenue has risen from 87 lakhs in 1921-22 to 
1,11^ lakhs in 1928-29. For •“ Judicial ” and “Non- 
Judicial ” the figures compare as follows:— 

Judicial. Non-.Tiidicial, 

1921-22 ... ... ••• 66.53 20,86 

1928-29 ... ... ••• 86.50 25.00 

Jvdicial.—'lhs scale of cotirt-fees was increased in 1922. 
Most of the increase under this head is however due to increased 
litigation. 

yon-Jiididal —Half a lakh of the increase of four lakhs 
is due to an assignment from Central for unified stamps, i.e., 
as the estimated revenue from postage (central) stamps used 
for revenue (provincial) purposes. The rest of the increase 
is due to normal expansion. 
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1912-13 
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V 111.—Forests, 

Total. 

4,39 

1913-14 

• 

4,92 

1914-15 

... 

5,50 

1915-16 


5,18 

1916-17 

... 

5,29 

1917-18 

... 

7,54 

1918-19 

... 

9,45 

1919-20 


8,11 

1920-21 

... 

7,95 

1921-22 


9,00 

1922-23 

... 

8,82 

1923-24 

... 

... 10,29 

1924-25 

... 

... 10,70 

1925-26 

... 

... 10,29 

1926-27 

... 

8,45 

1927-28 


9,39 

1928-29 (Revised) 


... 10,66 


The amount of forest under Government control is small 
in comparison with most other provinces. In Bihar proper 
there is practically no forest managed by Government, and in 
■fact hardly any forest at all. Orissa and Chota Nagpur are 
fairly well-wooded. 

The gross income of the department has gone up by 1^ 
lakhs since the Reforms, the revenue in 1928-29 being estimated 
at 10,66 against 9,00 in 1921-22. On the other hand, expen¬ 
diture during that period has increased by If from 7| to 9 lakhs, 
excluding payments to the Raja of Porahat on account of the 
profits on the Porahat forest. The net contribution by the 
forests to the provincial Government is thus practically what 
it was in 1921-22, viz.. If lakhs. 







IX. — Registration. 


Vaar. 




Total. 

1912-13 

... 

... 

... ... 

5,71 

1913-14 

... 

... 


6,29 

1914-15 

... 

... 

... ... 

6,47 

1915-16 


... 


6,96 

1916-17 


« ■ # 


6,81 

1917-18 




6,68 

1918-19 


... 


6,85 

1919-20 


... 


9,04 

1920-21 


... 


8,61 

1921-22 

... 

... 

... 

8.77 

1922-23 

... 

... 


12.66 

1923-24 


... 


13,65 

1924-25 


... 

... 

13,74 

1925-26 

... 


... 

15.01 

1926-27 


... 

•.. ... 

1.5,42 

1927-28 

... 

... 

... ... 

16.74 

1928-29 (Revised) 

... 

... 


17.25 

The Registration revenue has risen from 8.77 in 

1921-22 tb 


17,25 in 19528-29. The scale of Registration fees was increased 
in 1922. But the greater part of the increase of revenue is diie 
to the increased number of documents registered. 

The cost of the Registration Department, which was 5,49 
in 1921-22, was 6,34 in 1928-29. 








Kill and XIV. — Irrigation. 


Tear. 

Gross tolal. 

Working 

expensefl. 

Nat total. 

1912-13 

24.06 

12,66 

11.40 

1913-14 

26,48 

13,02 

13.46 

1914-15 

25.18 

14,22 

10,96 

1915-16 

27.86 

15,18 

12.68 

1916-17 

26.00 

14,52 

11.48 

1917-18 

27,00 

15,22 

11.78 

1918-19 

28,06 

14,34 

13,72 

1919-20 



16,01 

1920-21 

• . . • . . 

... 

14.60 

1921-22 



17.78 

1922-23 

... 


16,71 

1923-24 

... ... 


18.12 

1924-25 

... ... 


18.24 

1925-26 



22.53 

1926-27 

... ... 


24.25 

1927-28 

... ... 


22,41 

1928-29 (Reviued) 



17.47 


TTp to 1920-21 half the revenue was Imperial. 

The four major (canal) systems in the province an 
“ unproductive.” 

The gross receipts and working expenses (which do not 
include interest charges) for the years 1921-22 and 1928-29, an 
as follows:— 


1921-22. 1928-29. 

Gross Receipts ... ... 33.56 40.76 

Deduct —^Working Expenses ... 15,78 23,29 

Net Receipts ... ... 17,78 17,47 

The resulting net income in 1928-29 is therefore practically 

the same as in 1921-22. Under Gross Receipts there is an 
increase of about 7^ lakhs, mainly due to the enhancement of 
water-rates towards the end of 1922- On the other hand, 
working expenses also have gone up by about lakhs. Of 
this lakhs may be regarded as recurring; the balance (3 lakhs) 
represents the cost of repairing the damage done bv the flood.s 
which occurred in Orissa last year. 

In estimating the financial benefits received by the Provin¬ 
cial ^vemment from Irrigation, it must be remembered that 
they have to bear a permanent annual charge of* 20 lakhs as 
interest on irrigation debt. 










Memorandum for the Indian Statutory Commission on 
the Financial Aspects of an Oriya Province. 

1. Object of the memorandum. —The memorandum sub¬ 
mitted on behalf of the Oriya people places before the Statutory 
Commission the demand for a separate administration for all 
Oriya-speaking tracts or, in the alternative, that they should 
be placed under an administration where the Oriyas will find 
ample scope for their development. The history of this 
difficult question has been fully explained in the memorandum 
prepared under the directions of the Government of India, and 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa accept that document as 
an adequate presentation of the case. It is only necessary to 
supplement it with a somewhat closer examination of the 
financial aspects, in the light of the figures put forward in the 
memorandum submitted from Orissa. 

2. Sequence of treatment .—It will be convenient in the 
first in.stance to consider the financial problems of forming 
a separate administration for the Orissa division as it now 
exists; then to examine the nrobable results of adding thereto 
the territories, which are claimed as rightly belonging to 
Orissa: and finally to consider the possibility of bringing those 
territories into the ambit of the existinsr province of Bihar 
and Orissa without forming a separate administration. 

3. The Oriya memorandum’s estimate of vresent income .— 
The Oriya memorandum in Appendix D has presented an 
estimate of the revenue of the nresent Orissa division in 
1925-26, ba,sed on actual receipts shown in the administration 
reports. The items given therein are coi'reet or contain only 
negligible errors. But three require snecial remarks. The 
exci.ee revenue shown anoarently includes about Trs. 8,50 
which is the price paid bv the local Government to the central 
Government .for the opium consumed in Orissa, which takes 
90 per tcent. of the whole consumption of the province. 
Secondlv the e.stimate includes the receipts from local cess, 
Trs. 4.56, which are the property of the district boards, and 
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must obviously be mcclnde^ in considering the finanna of 
Government itself. The authors of the memorandum suggest 
M addition of Ths. 5,00 for income on other heads of revenue, 
i.e., those for which they give no fibres. This is probably an 
under estimate and might be raised to Trs. 7,64 for reasons 
given below. 

4. The estimates of the Finance Department .—The amount 
of revenue drawn from Orissa was calculated by the Finance 
Department in 1922 and again in 1926, and is now under 
fumer examination, the r^ults of which will be available 
before the Commission visits Patna. The calculation is not 
an easy one, and the results have to be accepted as rough 
approximations only. In particular there are receipts from 
pension contributions, interest and the provincial share of the 
income-fax among a number of other items that cannot be 
assigned with any degree of prjecision. For these, as for the 
similar items of expenditure, a proportion of one-seventh has 
been taken, on the basis of the population of the four districts 
of the Orissa division and Angul compared with that of the 
British portion of the province of Bihar and Orissa. 

In 1922 the direct revenue of the Orissa division was 
calculated at Ths. 60,74. Adding to this one-seventh of the 
undistributed revenue (Trs. 26,81), i.e., Trs. 3,83 the total of 
Trs. 64,57 is reached. Between 1922 arid 1926 the revenue of 
the whole province advanced from Trs. 4,45,51 to Trs. 5,63,33 
mainly by reason of increase in excise and Court-fees. 
Consequently in 1926 the calculation for Orissa showed 
a substantial increase. Direct revenue 'was put at Trs. 74,00 
and a seventh share of undistributed revenue (Trs. 35,11) gave 
Trs. 5,02, making a total of Ths. 79,02. (It should be noted 
that the exceptional receipts from Survey and Settlements 
have been excluded, and the expenditure under this head will 
be excluded, when that side of the account is considered.) 
The Finance Department took budget estimates for 1926-27 as 
actuals were not then available. 

The Oriya memorandum estimates the total distributed 
income of Orissa in 1925-26 at ’l’’»s. 85,15 but this includes 
income from local cess, which is legally the property of the 
district boards, and cannot be taken into account as part of 
the revenues of a province. For this Trs. 4,56 must be 
deducted. To thi.s the authors of the memorandum would add 
Trs. 5,00 as income from other heads of revenue. This is 
clearly a calculation of (he undistributed revenue, which ha.s 
been taken in the preceding paragraph at Trs. 5,02 But the 
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Finance Department in 1025-26 included among distributed 
revenue that from Law and Justice, Police, Education, 
Medical, and Roads and Buildings, which the Oriya memo¬ 
randum left out. These amounts to Tns. 2,62. For this 
reason it seems right to add to the calculation in that memoran¬ 
dum Trs. 7,64 instead of Trs. 5,00. 

The Finance Department did not include about Trs. 8,50 
either on the revenue or on the expenditure side on account of 
the price paid to the central Government for opium consumed 
in Orissa. 

5. Increase of Land Revenue. —The authors of the memo¬ 
randum expect an increment in Land Revenue, as a result of 
the Settlement operations now drawing to a close of Trs. 10,00. 
The latest estimate by the Director of Land Records and 
Surveys is between Trs. 6,00 and Trs. 7,00 for the Orissa coast 
districts, while Trs. 1,04 came in 1926-27 from Sambalpur. 

6. Comparison of estimates of revenue in 1931. —The 
corrected estimates may be compared thus:— 


Oriya mamorandnin. 

Tkfl. 

1925-26 distribnted ... 8S4S 
Dfidact local cms ... 4^ 

Total ... aoiaT 

Add share of undistributed 7,64 
Increase of Land Bevenno... 10,00 


Finance Department. 

1926-27 distributed ... 74,00 

Add price of opium ... 8y80 

Share of undistributed ... 5,00 

Increase of Land Bevemie... 7,52 


Total ... 96,23 Total ... 05,04 

It seems then that the revenues of Orissa in say 1931, if the 
present division were constituted a separate administration, 
and the Meston Settlement remained in force, would be between 
Trs 95,00 and Trs. 98,25. 

7. Finance Department's estimates of expenditure. —The 
Oriva memorandum makes no attempt to estimate the probable 
obligatory expenditure of a separate administration. The 
Finance Department in 1922 put the direct expenditure at 
Trs. 56,93 plus a share of undistributed expenditure amounting 
to Trs. 1,48^20 (Survey Settlement expenditure is excluded). 
Taking that share at one-seventh, or Trs. 21,17, the total comes 
to Trs. 78,10 against a total revenue of Trs. 64,57. In 1922 
then it appears that Orissa did not pay its way. The figures 
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for 1928 are direct expenditure Trs. 68,00 "plus one-seventh of 
Trs. 2,01,40 (Trs. 28,77) and Trs. 8,50 for the cost of opium 
making a total of Trs. 1,05,27. The Finance Department’s 
estimate of revenue in that year, after adjusting for opium 
would be Trs. 87,52. 'Thus a deficit of Trs. 13,53 in 1922 had 
swollen to a deficit of Trs. 17,75 in 1926. And it will be seen 
that the increase from Land Bevenue expected before 1931 
will still leave a gap of about ten lakhs. 

8. Details of undistributed expenditure .—It may be desir¬ 
able to consider further, what that estimate of expenditure 
provides beyond the Trs. 68,00 for expenditure definitely 
assignable to the division. It gives a little less than ^ven 
lakhs for headquarters charges, t.e., the Head of the Province, 
the Ministers, the Legislature, the Secretariat, the heads of 
depa]*tments and a share of the High Court. It might just 
be done for that, but certainly no substantial margin would be 
left and it has generally been found that subdivision of existing 
administrative units means considerable increase of overhead 
charges. For original works, e.g., buildings and roads, 
slightly more than seven lakhs annually would be available, 
no great sum for normal development, especially when it would 
be reduced by the growii^ need of expenditure for upkeep of 
the improvements on whi^ it was spent. Another ten lakhs 
would be available for Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions, Stationery and Printing, Agriculture (including 
Veterinary and Co-operative Credit), Industries, Famine 
Belief and,Insurance, Interest and Miscellaneous. It may 
here be notM how Irrigation receipts and charges have been 
treated in the Finance Department estimates, as they include 
a heavy charge for Interest. The receipts and working 
expenses of the Orissa Canals practically balanced in 1926-27 
being about eight lakhs each. But Trs. 8,50 had to be paid 
tp the central Government for interest on the capital account, 
and this sum was included as Irrigation charge in the 
distributed expenditure of Trs. 68,00 and not as interest in 
the undistributed. Finally there would be about four 1akb.o 
for other undistributed charges. 

9. Possible future expenditure .—It is important to note 
that a Cmnmittee of engineers has just examined the problem 
of mmimising the damage from floods, to which Orissa is 
peculiarly liaole, and to which it would be the first duty of 
a popular Government of the new province to devote its ener¬ 
gies. Their report has recently been received and recommends 
measures, which vnll involve very large expenditure, much of 
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which will be of a permanent, or at least of a long period, 
character. TTiis and other demands on the public purse would 
meet the new administration on its inception, while some 
twenty lakhs wopld probably be required for equipping the 
seat of government with offices and residences, and other 
e^enditure necessary for making a start. 

10. Danger of starting with inadequate resources. —The 
experience of 1921 has shown the dangers of a political advance 
made without adequate funds to allow the popular element of 
the Government to appeal to the imagination of their sup¬ 
porters. It will be seen that unlers the Meston Settlement is 
revised in such a way as to add at least twenty lal^s recurring 
to the revenue of the Orissa division, or to diminish by a like 
amount, e.g.i by remission of the Canal Interest, the expendi¬ 
ture, it will be impossible to start the province on a satisfactory 
basis. 

11. Prospect of increase of income. —Nor is there any 
bright prospect of increase of revenue in the near future. The 
Land Revenue of the temporary settled areas, which form the 
bulk of the coast districts, is now in process of being reassessed 
after an interval of thirty years, and that period must elapse 
before the process is repeats. In Sambaipnr a settlement has 
recently been conclude which remains in force till 1946. 
Excise, after a period of marked growth, has now apparently 
reached its zenith. The main prop of this branch of revenue 
in Orissa is opium, and, if the campaign to reduce consumption 
of this’drug is successful, it is likely that the income will 
diminish rather than improve. The Oriya is not ve^ litigious 
and there it is unlikely that judicial stamps will 3 rield higher 
revenues, nor is there much present prospect of increasing 
business bringing in more revenue from other stamps. Forest 
revenue, whimi is of some importance, may expand somewhat, 
but at most would yield onljr one or two lakhs more. There 
is no great mineral wealth in the Division. In fact Orissa, 
like the rest of the province, suffers from an exceedingly 
inelastic revenue. 

12. Orissa irredenta. —The financial results of adding to 
the projected new province certain territories, which are 
claimed as rightly belonging to Orissa, may now be considered.. 
The reasons against adding the Bihar and Orissa district of 
Singhbhum, part of the Bengal district of Midnapore, and 
a slice of the Central Provinces have been indicated in the 
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Government of India’s memorandum. In Singhbhum district 
as a whole the Oriya-speaking inhabitants are less than one- 
fifth of the whole; in no lesser administrative unit are they 
more than one-fourth; the aboriginals speaking their own 
language are more than three times as numerous as the Oriyas. 
In the Bengal tract the density of Oriya-spijaking people varies 
in a very irregular manner and is hot subject to geographical 
considerations. Long residence in Bengal has causra the 
people to differ in their manners and customs from the inhabi¬ 
tants of Orissa proper, aud there is little desire to be transfer¬ 
red from Bengal. Of the Central Provinces tracts, Bastar is a 
Feudatory State, where Marathi and the aboriginal language 
Gondi are spoken by 80 per cent, of the population and Oriya 
by only nine per cent.; Malkharoda has no Oriya element in its 
population or language; in Chandrapur about three per cent, 
of the population speak Oriya. Padanpur is mainly Oriya but 
the inhabitants in 1920 at any rate were wholly opposed to 
transfer from the Central Provinces. In Phuljhar about half 
the population is Oriya, but the opening of the Raipur-Viziana- 
gram railway will certainly link this tract much more closely 
to the Central Provinces than to Orissa. It is already so 
linked by its land revenue system and by its trade. In Khariar 
the Census showed that 77 per cent, of the population speak 
Oriya, but in fact the languj^e spoken gradually melts into 
Chhatisgarhi Hindi, while like Phuljhar the estate is closely 
linked to the Central Provinces by its land revenue system and 
its trade. 

13. The financial aspects of adding tracts other than the 
Madras tract .—To return to the financial aspect after this 
digression it is clear that the estimate made in the Oriya 
memorandum, that Trs. 30,00 will accrue to the revenue of an 
Oriya province by the addition of these tracts, rests first on the 
assumption that there is good ground for their addition. It is 
obvious that there is no such ground for the addition of any¬ 
thing but a small fraction of the tracts considered. The 
population of Khariar and Phuljhar, for which the ^ase for 
transfer is strongest, thou^ none too strong, is about 275,000, 
and, if the population of British Orissa (five million) contri¬ 
butes only Trs. 1,00,00 to the State, it is unlikely that this 
population would contribute more than Trs. 6,00. No investi¬ 
gation of the actual revenue and expenditure of these tracts has 
been attempted; but it is improbable that there is any 
substantial excess of the former ovpr the latter (and if there 
were the Central Provinces would probably object strongly to 
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the transfer) while there may be a deficit. At best, the only 
financial result of adding these tracts to the proposed Orissa 
province would be to spread overhead charges in a small degree. 

14. The Madras tract ,—For the financial results of 
adding part of Madras there is much better evidence on which 
to found an opinion. In 1927 a detailed enquiry was made 
^ Rai Sahib U. M. Sen, an e^erienced officer of the Finance 
Department, in order to estimate the probable resulte of 
transferring that part of the Gan jam district, for which a 
prima facie case had been made out. His conclusion was that 
the annual receipts from this area might be put at Ths. 25,06, 
while the annual expenditure would be Trs. 36,42. The Orijra 
memorandum takes Tns. 38,00 as annual receipts, but this 
is approximately the income from the whole district. That 
document also expects Tas. 40,00 from income tax and super 
tax in Ganjam, on liie assumption that the central Government 
wiU consent to surrender the whole of this source of their 
revenues. But this figure is approximately the total of 
assessed income not of tax collects, which is unlikely to be 
more than Tas. 2,50 for all Ganjam or Tas. 1,67 for the 
transferable portion, even if the central Government surren¬ 
dered it. Under the present - arrangement regarding the 
provincial share of income tax, the receipts from- the 
transferable tract would probably be only Tas. 6. 

This analysis disperses the optimistic dreams of a united 
Orissa with a revenue of Tas. 2,20,00. Unless a financial 
settlement much more favourable to the provinces than tdie 
present is one of the outcomes of further Reforms, the revenue 
of the Orissa division in 1931, even if part of Ganjam and 
a small part of the Central Provinces were added is unlikely 
to exceed Tas. 1,30,00, while expenditure on the present scale 
might well be Tas. 1,50,00. 

The situation is not improved by other considerations 
which arise from Rai Sahib U. M. Sen’s report. Ganjam 
would add outstanding loans of Tas. 50,00 or more to the debt 
of the province; no revenue settlements are due till 1939 and 
at best these will not yield more than Tas. 2,50 additional land 
revenue; the excise revenue shows a tendency to fall rather 
than to rise; like Orissa the district is liable both to drought 
famines and to floods; heavy e^enditure is required for 
develcming education, medical relief and public wows. 'Thus 
the addition of a part of Ganjam, while it would no doubt 
spread the overhead charges to some material degree, would 
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at the same time add some Trs. 11,00 to the gap between 
revenue and expenditure, and greatly increase future 
liabilities for the proposed province. 

15. Amalgamation of the tracts with Bihar and Orissa .— 
There is very little more to be said from a financial point of 
view about the final alternative of bringing the outlying tracts, 
where Oriya civilization prevails into the Bihar and Orissa 
province. Obviously the extra overhead expenditure, required 
annually for a separate administration, would be saved as 
well as the initial outlay on the creation of a new 
provincial capital. But the deficit of eleven or twelve lakhs, 
which the annual cost of the administration of Ganjam 
displays, would fall on the straitened finances of Bihar and 
Orissa, and liabilities in considerable excess of the assets would 
have to be taken over. The Government of Bihar and Orissa 
have already expressed their view that, without an assignment 
of revenue from the Government of India of not less than the 
anticipated deficit, they could not agree to the transfer, and 
that it was unlikely that the Legislative Council would agree to 
a change which would both prejudice the provincial fiances, 
and add to the voting stren^h of an element whose interests 
would not always be identical with those of the rest of the 
province. Though considerable administrative diffiqulties 
would have-to be faced, if any of the alternative proposals were 
adopted, the Government of Bihar and Orissa would not be 
TOposed to a scheme for satisfying a long standing and wholly 
legitimate aspiration of the politically-minded classes of 
Orissa. But they feel it their duty to emphasize the great 
importance of the financial aspects and this memorandum is 
solely intended to place these as clearly as possible before the 
Commission. 



Approximate Estimate of Revenue and Expenditure of 
Orissa (including Angul). 


(Vide paragraph 4 of the Memorandum for the Indian Statutory 
CommiHsion on the Financial Aspects of an Oriya Province.^ 


This estimate is based on the actuals of 1927-28 and 
assumes that the Meston Settlement will be maintained and 
that expenditure will continue on its present scale. 



Revenue. 

Expenditure 

CHARGED TO 

Revenue. 


Trs. 

Trs. 

Distributefl 

... . 87,10 

88.96 

Share (one-seventh) of undistributed 

2,18 

23,70 

Anticipated increase of Land Bevenue 

6,48 

... 

Total 

.. 95,76* 

1,12,66* 

DEFICIT 

16,90 



* The churgee and receipts in connexion with surrey and seitlemant an excluded. 



Memorandum for the Indian Statutory Commission 
prepared by the Governor in Council, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

In regard to putting forward constructive proposals for 
the consideration of the Statutory Commission, the local 
Government feel that they are not in an equally favourable 
position with the Statutory Commission itself to consider the 
whole question from every angle of vision and to decide the 
risks that may be taken in view of advant^es to be gained, 
and they are of opinion that their responsibilities preclude their 
adoption of any cut and dried scheme of constitution. But 
they realise that their duty to the province demands that they 
shall give the Commission every assistance in their power in 
the performance of their task, and that the views and ez.peri- 
ence of those who have been entrusted with the working oi the 
present constitution must from a necessa^ element in the consi¬ 
derations wjjich lead the Commission to mahe their final 
recommendations. This memorandum has therefore been 
prepared by the Reserved Side of Government for the purpose 
of setting forth their views on some of the more important 
points that must necessarily be considered by the Commissipn. 

Electorate. 

2. The political education of the voters has, as might be 
expected, proceeded very slowly; in fact it is an optimistic view 
that it has really yet be^n in this province. The elected mem¬ 
bers are completely out of touch with their constituents during 
the lifetime of the Council. Taking again an optimistic view, 
there are in the sphere of local self-government some indications 
.of a faint stirring of consciousness in the voters that they 
possess power, but in the wider political field there is no bond 
of responsibility between the member and his constituents. 
There is no likelihood that the progress of political education 
would be hastened if the franchise were extended and the 
number of voters increased. The present election machinery 
which is official would break down under the* burden of a 
greatly increased franchise and in present conditions it would 
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not be possible to set up non-official machinery to supervise the 
electoral process from the preparation of the roll to the decla¬ 
ration of the results. The lowering of the franchise would not 
admit a more intelligent class of voter and the local Grovern- 
ment consider that there is no advantage, until political 
education has proceeded further among the present enfran- 
chi^d classes, in deliberately attempting to increase the 
numbers of voters. 

3. At the same time there are certain inequalities in the 

present constituencies and defects in the franchise qualifica¬ 
tions which should be remedied. Some constituencies contain 
more than twice as many voters as others and their actual 
representation is therefore diminished and the difficulties of 
their political education increased. As regards franchise 
qualifications, the tenant who pays produce rent has a very 
marked advantage over the tenant who pays cash, while the 
high qualification for the landholders' vote restricts unduly 
the franchise for those special constituencies, and excludes 
considerable numbers whose substantial stake in the province 
was intended to be represented in these constituencies. If a 
general widening of the franchise is vetoed, the local Gh)vem- 
ment should prepare their proposals to remedy the defects in 
the existing electorate. 4 . 

4 . It has been suggested that a system of indirect election 
should be explored; by such a system the primary voters in an 
area such as a diaukidari circle would elect a delegate voter 
and the delegates for the whole constituency would vote at a 
central polling station covering either a subdivision or a thana. 
The local Government are examining the practical difficulties 
of such a course; the theoretical objections are that political 
education would be confined to a comparatively small number 
of voters who were elected delegates and that tfie restriction in 
i^eir numbers might facilitate corrupt practices. On the other 
hand it is claimed that the delegates would be the more 
responsible villagers and represent the better mind of their 
village and would hasten the formation of a bond of responsi¬ 
bility between the member and his coMtituency. Subject to 
an examination of the practical difficulties, Government 
consider that the advantages would probably outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

5. The-question of separate electorates is discussed later; 
subject to the preceding remarks. Government do not consider 
fbjit any considerable (mange should be made in the electorate. 
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Constitution of the Legislative Council. 

6 . The removal of inequalities in the constituencies will 
almost inevitably involve some small addition to the number 
of the elected members and if the franchise for the landlord 
special constituencies is lowered and an appreciable number of 
voters removed from the general constituencies this would 
justify an increase in the number of seats for the representa¬ 
tion of those who have a substantial interest in the province. 
Government consider that the other special constituencies 
should remain and the -question of increasing their numbers is 
discus^ later. The small increase that wiU result from these 
alterations in the number .of elected members would be practi¬ 
cally entirely in the rural constituencies and Government 
consider that this is a move in the right direction. 

7. But a reduction in the number of nominated members 
would leave the Council very much the same size as at present. 
The first question for consideration is what is known as the 
c^cial bloc. The nominated officials serve two purposes; in 
the first place they provide the Council with .official information 
and in the second place they have a steadying influence and 
provide a nucleus of support for Government whether on the 
Transferred or Reserved Side. .It should be possible with a 
carefully worked out system of liaison between the permanent 
officials and the ministerial party in the Council for Council 
Secretaries to take their place as regards the first function of 
assisting the Ministers to provide the Council with informa¬ 
tion in regard to the subjects under the Ministers’ control and 
of preventing the Council going astray through lack of infor¬ 
mation .or understanding of the official position. As regards 
the second function, it is undoubted that the existence of the 
official bloc alone has made it possible to work dyarchy since 
the introduction of Reforms; without it there woidd have been 
no stability in the Ministry, and the steadying influence of its 
experience has to a considerable extent guided the Council and 
their presence has also helped the President to lay down and 
enforce an orderly procedure. But a considerable price has had 
to be paid for this; the knowledge that the Ministers can count 
on the support of the official bloc has weakened the tie between 
the Ministers and the Council; the Ministers have been 
regarded even in their own subjects as part of the official 
Government and have encountered a hostility which possibly 
would not have existed if the Ministers had bi^n recognised to 
be wholly dependent op the Council, A further advance 
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towards responsible Government would seem to necessitate the 
r^oval of what is regarded as an obstruction between the 
Ministry and the Council and the disappearance of nominated 
officials, except possibly to a limited extent as discussed later. 
But it must recognised that this removal of the official bloc 
has an important bearing on many other aspects of the consti¬ 
tution, e.g., the formation of a Ministry, the protection of 
minorities, the question of law and order and the stability of 
Government. 

8 . There are no nominations at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of general support. The power of 
nominating experts for the discussion of particular bills has 
proved very useful to the Council and should be retained. The 
question of nomination to represent minorities is discussed 
later. 


Provincial autonomy. 

9. There is a strong feeling in favour of provincial 
autonomy though possibly the details and their implications are 
not always, fully realised. In general the view is that there 
should be no interference from outside the province, but when 
we get down to facts no one will contend that this can be 
carried out literally. The field of Provincial subjects has been 
demarcated and no important suggestions for its alteration 
have been put forward; the local Government consider that the 
residuary field should certainly remain with the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The first question that arises is the extent of control 
in the provincial field by the Secretary of State and the Govern¬ 
ment of India; though there is a sentimental objection to the 
Secretary of State controlling the provincial field it is perhaps 
not necessary to differentiate between his control and that of 
the Government of India in this place. It is clear that there 
must be central control to some extent over finances, covering 
loans operations and the financial solvency of the Province. It 
is equally clear that there must be co-ordination and control to 
prevent inter-provincial disputes and to ensure the observance 
of international obligations, and to safeguard the central field. 
The questions of law and order and the control of All-India 
Services are dealt with separately, but Government consider 
that it is established that provincial autonomy must be subject 
to such central control as is at }) resent exercised in transferred 
subjects and further to such control as is essential to safeguard 
financial stability. The words “.central control ” in this 
memorandum mean control in limitation of complete provincial 
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autonpmy whether exercised directly by the Government of 
India or through the Governor. 

10 . Whether that control is to be exercised by the 
Governor-General or the Governor-General in Council must 
depend upon the constitution of the Government of India; the 
control must clearly be official control, and if the Provincial 
Government is responsible to the legislature the control can 
hardly be exercised by a Central Government also wholly 
responsible to their legislature; this would be still more impos¬ 
sible if the Secretary of State retains powers of control. 

11 . The control may be of two kinds legislative and admi¬ 
nistrative. In the legislative held the power of veto or remand 
would probably be sufficient if it is understood that these powers 
are intended to be exercised freely. It would then be possible 
to get rid, at all events to a large extent, of the requirements 
of previous sanction which are felt to be extremely hampering 
and irritating. In the admini.strative field the purposes for 
which control could be exercised could be defined, but the final 
arbiter as to the existence pf those purposes must be the Central 
Government and the ultimate sanction of these powers of 
control must be the power to suspend the constitution. 

Exercise of powers tnrDER ‘provincial authority 

12. If Parliament decide that provincial autonomy with 
the foregoing limitations is to be the next step, there would 
ap{)ear to be no scope for an official Government as apart from 
the responsible Government because such an official Govern¬ 
ment would be responsible to no one. Leaving apart the ques¬ 
tion of law and order (and in some respects the question of the 
services) for further discussion, the question resolved itself into 
one of what checks or safeguards, if any, are required, and it 
may be stated generally that the administrative powers in the 
provincial field must in such a case be exercised by the Governor 
and his Ministers, the latter being responsible to the Legisla¬ 
ture. When considering the effects of this change, it must be 
remembered firstly that the members of the Legislature who will 
exercise the control over the Ministers are not themselves, in 
the present state of political education, responsible to their 
constituencies and have not yet developed fully a party system, 
and it is assumed that the official bloc will no longer be present 
to form a steadying influence and to supplv administrative 
experience; and secondly it must be assumed that the Ministers 
will have at their disposal the present, or as good an executive 
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^ency in the shape of the services and that any large alteration 
in the composition or efficiency of these services would increase 
enormously any risk that there may be in the experiment. These 
are important considerations when dealing with the question 
of checks or safeguards. 

Form of the Provincial Government. 

13. Responsible Government under such Provincial auto¬ 
nomy would presumably consist of a Governor and a Cabinet 
of Ministers. Joint responsibility pf the Ministers would be 
essential. A Chief Minister would, therefore, be necessary 
who would choose his fellow Ministers. ' As it is assumed that 
the official bloc would no longer exist, the Governor would have 
nothing to bargain with in the formation of a Ministry and 
this process must be based on a consideration of the support 
that individual Ministers could bring for the Cabinet. The 
Governor would select the Chief Minister and would discuss 
with him the personnel of the Cabinet, but in the long run in 
the absence of a strong party system, the personnel must depend 
on the voting power that individuals could bring. It would be 
impossible for the Governor to force a particular colleague on 
the Chief Minister and if the latter insisted on the inclusion in 
the Cabinet of an individual of whom the Governor could not 
approve, the only remedy would be to select another Chief 
Minister. It follows that it would not be possible to insist on 
a communal or racial basis for a Ministry. The Governor 
would retain the power to caU for the resignation of the Chief 
Minister involving the resignation of the other Ministers, but 
the Chief Minister alone would have the right to require that 
a particular Minister should resign. 

Position of Ministers. 

14. Under such a scheme the Ministers would be jointly 
responsible for the administration. Except to the extent discuss¬ 
ed elsewhere, they could not be overruled by the Governor, but 
would be entirely dependent on the Legislature; this control 
would be exercised (1) by vote of censure, (2) by refusal of 
budget provision, (3) by refusal of legislation. The question 
arises whether, having in view the present irresponsible posi ¬ 
tion of the Legislature owing to the lack of political education 
among the voters, it would be desirable to impose some check 
on this control. The suggestion that Ministers should be 
appointed for*a fixed term such as the life of the Council does 
not appear to be feasible; apart from the fact that it wo^d 
negative responsibility, it would produce a deadlock which 
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would paralyse administration. But it would be possible to 
give some protection to the Ministers by providing that votes 
of censure should be in form directed against whole 
Ministry and not against a particular Minister and must be 
passed by a two-thirds majority ; a vote that would necessitate 
the resignation of the Ministry, e.g., on a budget demand pr 
an important legislation could still be passed by a' bare ma¬ 
jority, but this provision would give some protection against 
temporary ebullitions of feeling and against a snatch division. 
The Grovemor’s veto on l^slation and power to remand would 
provide a remedy against hasty positive action of the legisla¬ 
ture, but negative obstruction coiQd only be met by dissolution 
of the Council as, except to the extent discussed elsewhere, 
there could be no power of certification. 

15. The next important proposal put forward for provid¬ 
ing a check on a possibly irresponsible legislature is the creation 
of a Second Chamber in the provinces. Such a Chamber must 
necessarily be something other than a duplication of the 
Council; it should represent interests, but at the same time in 
this province at all events it must be based to some extent on 
territorial distribution, otherwise one of the component parts 
of the province might be left out. It would be a revising 
chamber with small powers of initiation and would not have 
the power of originating financial proposals. The objections 
to the proposal are first its expense, it would cost about 1^ lakhs 
recurring; secondly the difficulty of obtaining an electorate for 
such a Clmmber without weakening the electorate to the Council 
unless the Chamber were very largely nominated which would 
be unpopular; and thirdly the fact that the constitution of the 
Chamber w;ould increase the defects in the Council which it 
is intended to correct. If there were a Second Chamber, the 
conservative interests would naturally be represented there and 
their representation in the Council must be lessened; e.g., it 
would not be possible to give the landholders’ interest double 
representation by increasing their number in the Council as 
proposed above and electing or nominating them to the 
Chamber. If they go to the Chamber, and it would be almost 
impossible to constitute the Chamber without them, their 
numbers on the Council inust be diminished and this will 
seriously affect the composition of the Council; this holds good 
also with regard to the representatives of other substantial 
interests. In view of the very limited effect of the constitution 
of a Second Chamber over the action of the Council, Govern¬ 
ment consider that the result would not be worth the 
disadvantages. 


27 
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Position of the Governor. 

, 16. In the opinion of the local Government it would not 

be pos.sible in present circumstances to assign to the Governor 
merely the role of a Colonial Governor; he must retain 
a definite responsibility in the guidance of the administration. 
Under the scheme of Provincial autonomy assumed above, the 
Governor will select the Chief Minister, though his selection 
will be limited by the necessity for the Cabinet having the 
support of a majority in the Council. The Governor would 
preside at Cabinet meetings and he should be empowered to 
require any case to be brought before the Cabinet; he should 
also be at liberty to discuss cases with the Chief Minister or 
any other Minister. It will be his duty to advise the Cabinet, 
but he will have no power ordinarily of overruling its decisions 
and the Chief Minister will be directly responsible for its 
policy. But the Governor must be responsible that the powers 
of central control reserved are effective; in the legislative field 
his veto and the power of remanding or reserving a bill should 
be sufficient. In the administrative field, however, he must 
have the power of ensuring that the orders of the controlling 
authority are carried out. Ordinarily he would require the 
Cabinet to take the necessary measures and the Cabinet would 
probably do so. But it qpist lie recognized that the Cabinet 
will be responsible to the legislature and very amenable to their 
pressure while the Governor .is not in direct contact with the 
legislature. If persuasion fails, the Governor has the power 
to call for the, Chief Minister’s resignation, and if he is unable 
to form a satisfactory Cabinet he can dissolve the Council. But 
this will not completely safeguard the central control; in the 
first place the Governor must have the power to suspend orders 
of the executive Government to prevent action being taken in 
contravention of the orders of tiie central control or to enable 
a reference to be made to the Government of India when the 
central control is involved; in the second place in the event of 
the dismissal of the Cabinet and the dissolution of the Council 
not enabling him to carry out his responsibilities there must be 
a power residing either in him or the Governor-General of 
suspending the constitution and the Governor must take charge 
of the administration ; thirdly in that case the Governor must 
have the power of certifying the necessary expenditure: and 
fourthly in the case of positive legislation being required the 
power to issue ordinances must vest in the Governor or the 
Governor-General. It follows that the Governor must be in 
a position to know all that is going on in the Government, 
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and apart from Cabinet meetings, the rules of business must 
provide that the Governor must see such cases or classes of 
cases as he requires and must be able to direct the Secretaries 
to ensure that such cases come to his notice; he must also have 
the right to require Secretaries and Heads of Departments to 
attend him as he may find desirable. All this appears to be 
necessar}’ ultimately to safeguard the central control. But 
apart from that it would appear to be, necessary that the 
Governor should have power to certify emergent expenditure 
when the Council cannot be called together in time; or if the 
Council should refuse supplies, the Governor must certify 
sufficient to meet the immediate commitments of Government. 
The question of a consolidated fund which it should be beyond 
the power of the Council to touch belongs to a different 
category, but there must be power to prevent the administration 
breaking down owing to a sudden cessation of supply. There 
must also be provisions such as the Transferred Subjects 
(Temporary administration) Rules. 

17. The question of a Governor's reserve power for the 
protection of minorities and the services and in the matter of 
law and order are discussed separately. 

Law and Order. 

18. Under the scheme assumed above, there would be 
complete responsibility to the legislature of the Executive 
Government and the checks and safeguards that have been 
suggested are only those that seem e.ssential to safeguard the 
central control that mu.st exist in any form of provincial 
autonomy and to protect the Ministers from an irresponsible 
u.se of their power by the legislature. But the subject of Law 
and Order stands apart and the local Government are 
strongly of opinion that it cannot be treated on the same 
basis as the other provincial subjects. It is the foundation 
of the administration of all other subjects; failure would have 
immediate and overwhelming effects and risks cannot be taken 
as in other subjects; the interests of the “ central control ” in 
law and order are more vital than in any other subject and 
must be safeguarded. It is a subject that the legislature is 
less qualified to control than any other, but it is one in which 
their active interference can be most anticipated. It dirwtly 
impinges on the present communal situation^in the Province 
and for this reason alone the local Government could not 
approve of any proposal for placing it within the powers of 
the legislature” on the same basis as other subjects, 
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19. It is the biggest obstacle to the development of 
responsible Government and no solution for bringing it within 
the scheme can be considered entirely satisfactory, but the 
proposals that have been made may be examined. 

20. It has been suggested that it should be made a central 
subject and administered by the Governor as the agent of the 
Governor-General or the central Government. Though the 
interest of the central control is admittedly very great, this 
proposal cuts right across the idea of provincial autonomy in 
that it severs from the province the administration of the basic 
subject. All discussions would have to take place in the 
Central Legislature where there would be little knowledge of 
local circumstances and where the local Government would have 
Qo opportunity of justifying their action; the budget would have 
to be discussed also in the Central Legislature -where there 
would be little knowledge of local needs. The local legislature 
would be resentful and would have no opportunity of education 
in the administration of this subject of primary importance 
and law and order is not a self-contained subject that can be 
cut out of administration without affecting the other subjects; 
it impinges upon every other subject and every other subject 
has relations to it; its administration as a central subject 
would involve a considerable amount of interference with 
subjects that were purely provincial. 

21. Possibly the line of least resistance in dealing with 
the subject would be to leave matters as they are. The 
Governor with an Executive Councillor would deal with law 
and order, retaining the present powers of certification both 
of finance and legi.slation. and the Executive Councillor would 
deal with the subject in the T.egislative Council. This of 
course means the retention of Dyarchy a.s far as this subject 
is concerned and if responsible Government is extended and 
the official bloc removed, it niav be expected that there would 
be even greater opposition in the Council than at present and 
the emergency powers would have to he in more frequent use. 
The Governor would be ns now the liaison between the 
Reserved Side and the Cabinet, but if the Cabinet has no 
responsibility for law and order while it is fullv re.sponsibIe 
to the Council for other subjects, they will be less inclined 
than at present to realise the interrelation between their own 
subjects and law; and order. This proposal would have the 
advantage of not affecting provincial autonomy and would 
allow questions of law and order to be raised and debated 
in the provincial Council and the Re.eerved Side would have 
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to endeavour to carry the Council with them, fiut it is 
doubtful whether it would go any further towards the educa¬ 
tion of the Council in the actual administration of the subjects 
and being regarded as the negation of responsible Government 
might probably give rise to greater difficulties in actual 
working than it does at present. Nevertheless, if complete 
transfer is ruled out, it appears to be the only means whereby 
the Governor in his personal capacity can be kept outside 
discussion in the Council and it is possibly the only scheme 
that would ensure a sense of security in the services. 

22. A variation of this scheme is to remove law and order 
entirely from the purview of the Council and leave the 
Governor and the Executive Councillor to administer it, 
responsible only to the Government of India, with a separate 
budget and powers of ordinance. This would certa'inly be 
r^arded as retrograde; it would remove some points of friction 
but would shut out the Council from any knowledge or concern 
with the subject and would certainly not hasten the time when 
they would be able to take over the responsibility. 

23. The only scheme under which the administration of 
law and order, with some at least of the safeguards that the 
local Government consider essential, could be brought nearer 
the^form of responsible Government would appear to be the 
following. The Cabinet would be directly responsible for all 
other subjects, but the Governor would take the portfolio of 
law and order and would be responsible for the exercise of 
powers under section 402, Criminal Procedure Code. He 
would have the Chief Secretary directly under him and the 
Chief Secretary would take charge of the subject in the 
L^islative Council. The policy in law and order would be 
discussed in the Cabinet as in the case of the other subjects, 
and the Chief Minister could require that any case should be 
brought before the Cabinet for discussion. But the Statute 
would provide that the final orders would be the Governor’s; 
he must also have the power of certification of items within 
the law and order budgets. For positive legislation there 
must be a power of issuing ordinances either with the Governor 
or the Government of India. If these powers are definitely 
given to the Governor in the Statute, the passing of orders 
contrary to the views of the Cabinet would not necessarily 
lead to its resignation, inasmuch as it would not be fully 
responsible to the Legislature in the subject In the Council 
the Cabinet would ordinarily take no part id debates on law 
and order unless they wished to defend the Governor’s action; 
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i)ut if the Cabinet felt not merely that they could not take 
the responsibility of defending the action recommended by 
the 'Governor but that they could not be in any degree a party 
to it, they would have to resign, and if the Governor could 
not form a Cabinet, even after a dissolution, that would hold 
oflBce, notwithstanding the Governor taking the action he had 
decided on, the Governor would have to suspend the constitu¬ 
tion and take over the administration himself. Such a scheme 
would impose very great responsibility on the Governor and 
it would necessary that he should have the utmost assistance 
possible in the shape of a Chief Secretary of the standing 
and emoluments of the present Member of Council. This 
would in other respects be an advantage in that it would place 
at the disposal of the Cabinet the experience and knowie<%e 
of a senior trained officer whose advice could be sought on 
any matters of administration in any subject and who could 
give that advice without being in any way responsible fur 
the decision ultimately taken. To bring such an officer inside 
the Cabinet, as has been suggested, with powers of a colleague 
would almost necessarily result in friction and a tendency to 
divide the Cabinet on other subjects th.an law and order into 
an official and non-official group, while the fact that he was 
not responsible to the Legislature would be another cause of 
friction. But if he were outside the Ctabinet. directly under 
the Governor and concerned only in the administration of law 
and order, his advice would be available on an entirely different 
footing to the other members of the Cabinet and might fre¬ 
quently be taken advantage of. Such a si'cheme would have 
an advantage over the others in that it woiild retain the present 
position of the Council and would give some training to the 
Cabinet and indirectly to the Council in the administration of 
law and order. Its main disadvantage is that it would bring 
the Governor’s action djrectly into di.scussion in the Council, 
whCTeas at present, as the representative of the King, his 
action cannot be di.scus.sed-, while the Governor would still 
remain unable to defend himself per.son,ally. It also to some 
extent blurs the responsibility of the Cabinet to the 
Legislature, and if it is to give any sense of security to the 
services it, presupposes a Governor trained in administration 
and with a knowledge of the province. 

The Alt.-Tndi.a, Services. 

24. It has already been stated that any advance in 
responsible Government must presuppose that the executive 
Government has at its disposal the present, or as good an 
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(teecutive agency. The question has got to be faced whether 
under any of the schemes suggested Government can be sure 
of retaining such an agency. As regards the existing 
members of tne Security Services, practically the Indian Civil 
Service and the Imperial Police, they have been recruited by 
the Secretary of State and rely on his protection. This is 
afforded by the right of. appeal to him, b}' his fixing the 
emoluments and conditions of service, and by his consent being 
required to the abolition of any appointment held by the 
services or the creation of any outside appointment which 
might afl'ect the interests of the services. This is not of 
course complete protection under all circumstances and the 
Governor is required by his Instrument of Instructions 
to afford all the protection he can and they have been given 
the right to retire on proportionate pension up to the date 
of the new instalment of Reforms. The local Government 
consider it essential that the protection of the Secretary of 
State should still be guaranteed to those members at present 
in the service; the question of what form this should take is 
one for consideration and discussion, but the local Govern¬ 
ment are clearly of opinion that apart from any question of 
justice, the necessities of the case cannot be met by anything 
less than a continuance of the Secretary of State’s guarantee. 
Permission to retire at once or within a short interval is 
probably inevitable; but by itself it is not sufficient to enable 
the new scheme of Reforms to work. The local Government 
have no doubt that if that was all that was offered, very few 
members of the Security Services would be prepared to face 
the risks and unforeseen consequences of the further advance; 
they anticipate that if not a majority, at all events a very 
large number of members would take their proportionate 
pensions and thus deplete the services at a time when the 
success of the Reforms would to a very large extent depend 
upon these services bearing the strain. The offer of propor¬ 
tionate pensions should be made and should remain open for 
at least a very considerable time; but every effort should be 
made to reassure the services so that advantage would not 
be taken of the offer. For this purpose the local Govern¬ 
ment are of opinion that practically nothing less than the 
present terms would suffice, viz. the present protectioa of the 
Governor, an appeal to the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of State’s protection with regard to emoluments and prospects. 
This would involve that the Governor should,have power of 
intervention in other subjects than law and order for the 
express purpose of the protection of the services; the revenue 
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agtocy for example consists of the same personnel as thd 
Indian Civil Service security service, and it would be necessary 
to protect the members of that service equally in the Revenue 
Department as in that of law and order. The powera of 
intervention of the central control in provincial subjects would 
have to include, as it does at present, intervention for the 
purpose of prot^tion of the existing members of the security 
services. 

25. The question of future recruitment is a more difficult 
one and virtually hinges on the point whether r^ular recruit¬ 
ment of Europeans is necessary or not. If only il^dians are to 
be recruited in future the natural tendency v^ be for the 
Provinces to be watertight compartments recruiti^ their own 
inhabitants on such terms as they can ^t them, j^en in that 
case the local Government consider that the recruitment for 
these services should be All-India. The tendency is even now 
manifest for the inhabitants of a.province to gravitate to the 
service of that province, but there are certain obvious disadvan¬ 
tages in this and the local Government would deprecate 
making it the rule. But it is mainly from the point of view 
of keeping up the standards, the esprit de corps and the general 
level of the administration that me local Government would 
urge All-India recruitment even in the case of Indians. The 
hx^l Government, however, are strongly of opinion that 
European recruitment must continue; in the case of other 
service which have hitherto been All-India (Education, 
Veterinary, etc.), it may be possible to get the necessa^ 
European recruitment by means of contracts enforceable in 
the Courts and for a definite appointment. This would not 
be possible in the case of the security services and the recruit¬ 
ment must be All-India and must be undertaken in Ei^land. 
The question of the terms and conditions of service must be 
loqk^ at from rather a different point of view to those of 
existing members of the services. It is not necessary to discuss 
the question of emoluments; presumably if Europeans are 
required much the same emoluments will be offered as at 
present. The point at issue is the question of security of 
se^ce, and this is not an abstract question of justice or 
fairness which can be settled by arbitration; the deciding 
factor here is not the sense of fairness of the employer, but 
the candidate himself. If the terms are not sufficiently good, 
the candidate will not come forward. If there is really an 
effective desire for Europeans on the part of Indian adminis¬ 
trations, (and the local Government think that further 
European recruitment is essentially necessary to the success 
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of responsible self-government) the terms to be offered must 
be such as will produce the recruits. Time and expericmce 
alone will show what these are, but we can on a priori 
considerations examine possibilities. It must be admtted 
that, in the case of India, service under a fully responsible 
Government is more suspect than in the case of the Colonies 
because the racial writings in'the Press and, to say the least, 
unguarded speeches are more fully reported aud commented 
on in England. It cannot be expected that the intending 
candidate should be able for himself to judge the effects of 
the saf^uards and checks on any proposed s^eme of respon¬ 
sible Government. Hie problem is to ^ve him sufficient sense 
of security to come forward as a candidate and thus have an 
opportunity of proving for himself how far there is any 
necessity for protection to be afforded. If actually there were 
need for every day protection, it would be hopeless'to attempt 
to obtain European recruits; but the necessary point is to give 
a sense of security even if the safeguards are never likely to 
be put into operation. 

26. It has been suggested that for future recruits in the 
security services a Public Service Act should be passed which 
could not be amended or repealed without the consent of 
Parliament guaranteeing certain rights. These might be: 
(1) tiiat they should be recrtfited on contract; (2) that the Local 
Legislature shall have no power to alter the terms of their 
contract to their disadvant^e; (3) that they have the right to 
appeal to the Governor or to memorialise him if they consider 
they have been unjustly treated and that the Governor shall 
have power to require action to be taken to right any injustice; 
(4) they shall have a right of appeal to an independent Public 
Service Commission against any order of punishment; (5) in 
case of dismissal or breach of contract they shall have the right 
of appeal to the Public Service Commission who shall be 
required in case they find injustice has been done or the 
contract has been broken to assess damages and direct the 
local Government to pay them. We feel grave doubts whether 
these provisions will hie sufficient to establish confidence and 
that is a matter on which the opinion of those in touch with 
the class from which the recruits may be expected to come would 
be valuable. ■ In the opinion of many nothing short of the terms 
guaranteed to the existing members of the services will be 
sufficient to produce the right class of recruits. The local 
Government would only reiterate its firm opinion that, for the 
success of responsible Government, recruitment of Europeans 
in the future is essential. 



Protection op Minorities. 

, 27. This question in Bihar a^d Orissa mainly relates to 

the position of Muhammadans, but the depressed, classes, 
backward tracts, Indian Christians and domiciled Bengalis 
are concerned. The details regarding these various minorities 
have been given in the memorandum on the subject and it will 
be convenient to discuss first the question of Muhammadans. 
Their position will have been weakened by the removal of the 
official bloc in the legislature and will be further compromised 
by any flaw in the method of disposing of the question of law 
and order subjects. The local Government can see no means 
of giving them effective protection by means of any declaration 
in the statute; .such a declaration must be so wide as to render 
the protection illusory or so detailed as to hamper administra¬ 
tion It has already been sliown that it will not be possible to 
secure automatically for Muhammadans a seat in the Cabinet; 
and if protection is required it must be sought for either in the 
Governor or the legislature. The protection that is required is 
against oppressive legislation by a hostile majority in the legis¬ 
lature or unfair or oppressive executive action by the Cabinet. 
As regards legislation it has been suggested that no legislation 
should be pas.sed against the wi.shes of two-thirds of the 
rej)resentatives of a minority community in the legislature in 
a matter that affects that community ; the minority members 
of the Council being the judges of what does affect that 
community. Thi.s has only to be applied to the case of some 
other minority community than Muhammadans, say to Indian 
Christians to show that it would be absolutely unworkable. 
Tn the matter of l^islatipn the minorities must depend upon 
the action of the Governor with his power of veto and remand 
and it might be provided that if the minority members or a 
liody of them memorialised the Governor, he should be required 
to pay particular attention to the memorial before deciding 
on his action in regard to the Bill. Tn the field of executive 
action protection, if required, is more difficult; it would be 
necessary to give the Governor power when he considered that 
injustice was being done to a minority community to suspend 
executive action on the part of the Cabinet if they refused 
to listen to his advice; the resignation of the Cabinet, the 
dissolution of the Council and the suspension of the cons¬ 
titution being the ultimate methods of enforcing his views. 

28. Outside the general protection there are two matters 
in which the Muhammadans put forward a demand for help. 
The first is in the matter of representation in local bodies. 
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This does not seem to be a matter that can be safeguarded 
either by a declaration in the Statute or by any provision in 
the constitution; it is doubtless important, but is a matter for 
the legislature subject to the provisions already discussed 
regarding the veto. The other is reservation of appointments 
in the public services. The local Government recognise the 
importance from the point of view of the uplift of a com¬ 
munity that it should have members in the public services, 
subject to keeping a high standard of efficiency; but it would 
be impossible to distribute the public services by numbers 
among the various communities and anything in the nature 
of prescribed fixed percentages must have a. bad effect on the 
general standard. It is a matter of policy'for 'the executive 
to decide, and on a question of policy the executive Govern¬ 
ment would be responsible to the legislature. The Governor 
would endeavour to obtain fair consideration for all classes, 
but this is hardly a matter in which he could be given over¬ 
riding powers; his powers may extend to the prevention of 
a positive injustice, but they cannot be effective against 
negative injustice, e.g., the Governor should be able to prevent 
the closing down of Muhammadan schools as a policy, but he 
would not be able to enforce the opening of such schools in 
large numbers though he might think that desirable. 

29. Subject therefore to the intervention of the Governor 
to the extent already described, the protection of Muham¬ 
madans must be sought for in the legislature itself. It is of 
course impossible to turn a minority into a majority, and even 
a minority of one could be oppressed by the majority. But in 
practical politics a compact minority given certain numbers can 
make itself felt and the best protection that the Muhammailan 
minority can be given is to ensure that it is present in sufficient 
numbers in the legislature to make itself felt. It is right in 
this connection to take into account how largely the community 
bulks in the general life of the province and how far it is 
dependent on its representation for fair treatment in local .self- 
government and representation in the .services and in other 
matters. In numbers the Muhammadan community in this 
province is a little over 10 per cent, of the total population: 
in the general life of the province'partly from its history and 
position and largely owing to communal hatreds it certainly 
bulks more than this percentage in the general population of 
the province. As we have, shown it must depend on' its 
representation in the legislature for obtaining what -it considers 
fair treatment and prospects, and again the present communal 
position cannot be overlooked in this connection. Its present 
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representation is 18 per cent, and on a consideration of all 
the factors this certainly should not be decreased. The com¬ 
munity itself claims 25 per cent., and the local Government 
consider that the reservation of 20 per cent, of the elected seats 
would be only a reasonable protection to offer the community. 

30. The question has been raised whether this reservation 
should be in a general electorate or whether a separate 
electorate should continue. In this province owing to the 
Muhammadan population being scattered and unevenly 
represented in various districts there would be particular 
difficulties in the way of reservation in general contituencies 
and this would involve the creation of unwieldy constituencies 
with plural members. But apart from this the community is 
practically unanimous in pressing for separate electorates, and 
if the principle of reservation is conceded the local Govern¬ 
ment consider that the advantages of conceding separate 
electorates also are overwhelming. 

31. As r^ards other minorities the local Government 
consider that an effort should be made to constitute a labour 
constituency. The Domiciled Bengali community do not 
appear to have sufficient separate interests to justify separate 
representation and should merge in the general constituencies; 
if it is considered necessary to give them separate representa¬ 
tion, it can only^be by means of nomination. On the other 
hand the Indian Christian community have considerable 
educational interests to further and they should have direct 
representation which can only be given by nomination. The 
depressed classes also certainly need a speaker to put forward 
their point of view though there is at present no reason to show 
that reey need positive protection against the majority. They 
are scattered and unorganised; it would be impossible to 
combine them into one or more constituencies and it is doubtful 
if they are at present sufficiently advanced to be able to choose 
their representatives. They should therefore be represented 
by nomination. The University, the European and com¬ 
mercial interests should as at present have their own 
constituencies while in regard to the backward tracts a 
separate memorandum has been presented in which the views 
of the local Government as regards the necessary protection 
have been formulated. 


Finance. 

32. In a separate memorandum the view has been strongly 
stressed that' unless the finances of the Province are placed in 
a more favourable position and on a more equitable basis 
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there is no room for any further advance to a responsible 
constitution; the administration cannot be made responsible 
to the legislature. But assuming that this question is satis¬ 
factorily settled, there remains the question whether any 
restriction should be placed upon the financial powers of the 
legislature and the Cabinet. It must be remembered that 
apart from the question of voting supplies the legislature has 
no financial experience and the Cabinet will probably not 
contain a financial expert. The Finance Department has 
hitherto been the guardian of financial canons and stability and 
it has incurred considerable hostility from politicians and the 
legislature. The extent of the central control in the matter 
of loans and the general financial stability of the province has 
already been noted, and it could no doubt interfere in grave 
cases. But the local Government consider that in the 
ordinary conduct of the administration there will be a need for 
constant financial advice and safeguarding, something of the 
nature of Treasury control. They consider that a financial 
adviser will be necessary with a statutory position and 
statutory powers of control. The Chief Minister would 
probably himself be Finance Minister and the finance policy 
will be that of the Cabinet and the budget will be passed by 
them and the Finance Minister will be responsible. But expert 
advice is necessary and the Treasury control will be in the 
hands of the financial adviser. He will not have powers as 
against the Cabinet to veto expenditure though his consent 
will ,be required; but if his advice is rejected by the Finance 
Minister or the Cabinet he should have the right to refer the 
question to the Governor for decision whether the “ central 
control ” powers over finance should not be brought into 
operation. 

33. It is desirable that there should be a consolidated fund 
voted en bloc by the legislature from which should be defrayed 
the cost of the Governor and his expenses, the cost of sanction¬ 
ed services, the repayment of loans and so forth, but it is not 
proposed to discuss the details of this. 
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Note by the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Fakhr>ud-din< 

His Excellency the Governor has by courtesy sent me 
a copy of the memorandum on constitution prepared by the 
Reserved side of Government for my perusal. I take' this 
opportunity of submitting my views only on some of the points 
discussed in the memorandum. 

ELECTOR.A.TE. 

2. The political education of the voters in this province 
has no doubt proceeded verj' slowly. But at the same time 
there has been very great political awakening amongst the 
voters in this province. A majority of the voters have begun 
to realize their powers and responsibility. It is true that" no 
part of the country is yet ready for adult suffrage. 

3. I am of opinion that the system of direct election should 
be maintained. Condemning the system of indirect election 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report stated :—” We consider in the 
first place that the system of indirect elections should be swept 
away. It is one main cause of the unreality that characterises 
the existing councils, because it effectively prevents the repre¬ 
sentative from feeling that he stands in any genuine relation 
to- the original voter ”. Direct election is of the essence of 
democratic form of Government and without it there could be 
no political education and responsibility upon the electors. 
Besides, there is also an apprehension of corruption of the 
delegates in the .system of indirect election. 

Constitution in the Legisi-attve Council. 

4. I am of opinion that the official bloc should disappear. 
Tt is tnie that the existence of the official bloc has made it 
possible to work dyarchy and to give some stability in the 
Ministry, but this has weakened the relation between the 
Mini.sters and the Council and has been instrumental in 
encour.aging a ho.stiliIy between them. But some seats for 
experts and for .such interests as have not been duly represented 
by means of election should be reserved. 

Provincial autonomy. 

5. It is admitted that the cumbrous .system of the division 
of the provincial Government into two h.alves has failed to work 
.satisfactorilv. According to Keith’s description of the position 
in his work “Responsible Government in the Dominions’’ 
“ The Governor in his dual capacity was far too powerful for 
effective responsibility on the part of Ministers, the legislatures 
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had no opportunity of learning prudence by experience, and 
they had really no funds effectively at theijr disposal to promote 
the essential improvements in education, sanitary conditions 
and local government which they might else have attempted ” 
What is known as joint or collective responsibility of Ministers 
has been (completely wanting and each Minister counts as 
a single unit. W'^ithout joint responsibility the Ministers 
cannot begin to function as a (^abinet in the real parliamentary 
sense. 

6. fn my opinion provincial autonomy should be introduced 
as a next, step in India’s constitutional advance and the Minis¬ 
ters responsible to the legislature should administer all 
provincial subjects, and thev should be jointly resppnsible for 
the administration of all those subjects. The provincial 
services would be under ministerial control. The residuary 
powers vested in the Governor to overnile the responsible 
Ministers when such action i§ necessary to ensure that no class 
or community, in the words of the Tnstniment of Instructions. 
” shall .suffer or have cause to fear, neglect or oppres.sion ” or 
for preventing occasions of religious or social conflict should 
be retained. The provincial legislature should have general 
powers of legislation subject to the Governor’s veto. Di.scre- 
tionary powers should be given to the Governor to revoke or 
suspe’hd the provincial Cabinet in cases of deadlock or 
infringement of any provisions of the constitution pending the 
r?eci.sion of the Governor-General. In cases of grave emergency 
the Governor may entirely suspend the constitution and give 
.such directions for carrying on the administration as mav he 
ncce!?sarv. In regard to Icgi.shition the con.stitution shouhl 
provide the safeguard that if three-fourths of any communitv 
'vnuld not agree to any proposal concerning that community it 
shnold he dropped. The power of the Governor to certify 
expenditure for law and order and to authorise expenditure 
in^rave emergency should lie maintained. 

Form of Provixct.al Government. 

7. I would like that if possible a provision .should be made 
in the constitution itMlf that the minority communitv may he 
appointed Ministers*. There is only one constitution of 
Svvitzerland in which the cnr.stitntion itself provide.s for repre¬ 
sentation of minorities in the Cabinet, but there Ministers are 
elected by means of the single transferable vote. I realise 
however that the Swiss executive is a business' board with 
little political colour. The Grand Council runs the policy. 
The executive have to carry out the policy. 
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8. If it be not possible to make any provision in the consti¬ 
tution itself for the representation of minority community 
in the Cabinet it may be inserted in the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor. It may not have any effect as 
the Chief Minister would have the last word, yet the instruc¬ 
tions may have a moral effect on the mind of the Chief 
Minister. 


Position of Ministers. 

9. Besides the suggestions which have been made in the 
memorandum to give protection to the Ministers I beg to add 
one more suggestion, namely that the salary of the Ministers 
should be fixed in the Act itself and the Council should not be 
allowed to reduce the salary except as a censure. 

10. My own view is that the provincial legislature should 
continue to be uni-cameral. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
rejected the suggestion for the establishment of a bi-cameral 
system in the province. Regarding its practical objections to 
the ideal the report said:—“In many provinces it would be 
impossible to secure a sufficient number of suitable members 
for two houses. We apprehend also that a Second Chamber 
representing mainly landed and moneyed- interest might prove 
too effective a barrier against legislation which affected such 
interest. Again the presence of large landed proprietors in 
the jSecond Chamber might have the unfortunate result of 
discouraging other members of the same class from seeking the 
votes of the electorate. We think that the delay would make 
the system far too cumbrous to contemplate for the business 
of provincial, l^islation The difficulty as regards securing 
suitable memBers in the provinces for an Upper Chamber still 
exists. Besides the cost of a Second Chamber should be con¬ 
siderable. According to the generally accepted constitutioiml 
theory a Second Chamber is always subordinated in financial 
legislation to the popular house, though in other kinds of 
l^slation the powers are on equal footing and in a trial of 
strength it may prove the weaker. It will seem, therefore, the 
Second Chamber in the province would • not serve the real 
object of a balance wheel and the work that would be a^i^ed 
with regard to few provincial legislation could not justify the 
expenditure involved in its establishment. 

11. For safeguarding against hasty or irresponsible 
legislation bv the provincial legislature I would suggest that 
powers should be given to the Governor to amend or withhold. 
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assent to a bill passed by the legislature. His powers of veto 
on legislation including the power to return for further con¬ 
sideration should be retained. He should also be allowed to 
recommend modifications in financial proposals. These powers 
vested in the Governor should obviate the necessity for a 
Second Chamber in the province. 

Law and Order. 

12. The subject bristles with great difficulty as is apparent 
from the discussion of the various alternative schemes in the 
memorandum, but even the last alternative which appears to 
have found favour with the Reserved side of Government does 
not appear to be satisfactory. It cannot be denied that Law 
and Order is absolutely essential for the existence of Govern¬ 
ment. The main disadvantage in the proposal is that the 
Governor's action will be discussed in the Council' In effect 
the dyarchy vnll have to be maintained in some shape or other. 
Another difficulty is that it will place the Ministers in. an 
awkward position. If they do not support the Governor’s 
proposal, they shall have to resign and if they do not support 
the legislature, there will bei friction between the Ministers and 
the Legislature and this will create hostility and will prevent 
the party system to be developed. 

18. I would propose*that T.aw and Order should he placed 
in charge of the Ministers having joint responsibility. If 
power is given to the Governor to dissolve the roun(dl or to 
suspend the constitution in casi» he finds that the a<lministra- 
tion of law and order is not administered properly by the 
Ministers or if he finds that the Council is taking rash steps 
which may be detrimental to the administration of the y>rovinre. 
Having those safeguards I think it would be better to transfer 
Law and Order to the Ministers. They will at once realise 
their responsibility and I am confident that they will not dare 
to do anything which will create a deadlock in the administra¬ 
tion. It is true that the communal feeling which leads to 
communal riots every now and then do make the people 
apprehensive that the administration of law and order may not 
be carried on efficiently, but I do not think that such apprehen¬ 
sions will exist after greater responsibility has been imposed 
on the Ministers and the Legislative Council. 

Protection of Minorities. 

14. In the present condition of India the^ Mussalmans 
consider the maintenance of the system of Moslem represeiita- 
tion by means of separate electorates as absolutely essential, 
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because they are the only means of securing to the Moslem 
community a just and adequate share of representation in the 
democratic institutions of the country ana of enabling it to 
give and offer what it can freely to the common cause of 
the country. Experience has snown that feelings between 
communities are aroused by contested elections in mixed cons¬ 
tituencies. This untoward result of representative institutions 
in India was apparent long before the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms or the Morley-Minto legislation, as it was observed 
in the working of local self-government and it was in order 
to prevent friction at elections that the British administrators 
devised the expedient of communal electorates. The obvious 
merit of communal electorates is that it removes from the 
mind of the minority the fear of being overwhelmed and the 
removal of this sus|)icion can alone develop a genuine senti¬ 
ment of nationality in India. It may not be an ideal system 
but will have to be continued till a feeling of mutual confidence 
between the two important communities is created. It is wrong 
to fix the responsibility for the present communal tension on 
communal electorates. The causes of communal tension are to 
be found elsewhere. By providing adequate safeguards to 
m inorities separate electorates have eliminated causes of recur¬ 
ring communal friction. The following paragraph from tlio 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report clearly states the Moslem attitude 
regarding the question of electorates :—“ The Muhammadans 
regard separate representation and communal electorates as 
their only adequate safeguards. But apart from a pledge 
which we must honour until we are released from it we are 
bound to see that the community secures proper representation 
in the new councils. How can we say to them that we regard 
the decision of 1909 as mistaken, that its retention is incompa¬ 
tible with progress towards responsible government, that its 
reversal will eventually be to their benefit; and for these 
reasons we have decided to go back on it? ” The speech of 
Lord Minto in 1906 and the sub.sequent pronouncements of 
responsible British statesmen have jjledged the British Govern¬ 
ment to the retention of separate communal electorates for 
Mussalmans until such time as they choose voluntarily to 
surrender it. It is also fair to extend the system to other 
minorities, such as depressed classes, Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christiana. 

15. Joint electorates with reservation of seats will not be 
a feasible proposition in the present circumstances. This will 
result in the election of such Moslem candidates who are 
acceptable to the Hindu majority and it is very doubtful if 
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Moslems of this type can truly represent the Moslem point of 
view without the fear of incurring the displeasure of the 
majority community which has returned them to the Council. 
Due to the preponderance of Hindu electors in the minority 
provinces the weight thrown by the Moslem electors in 
determining elections will be practically infinitesimal and the 
Moslem electors will not be successful in returning men in whom 
they have confidence. It then practically comes to this that 
the doors of legislatures will be closed against those Moslems 
who have differences of opinions from the Hindu politicians. 
The device of reservation of seats through mixed electorates 
will be highly prejudicial to Moslem interests. 

16. As regards the protection of Moslem representation in 
the legislatures and other elective bodies in the provinces where 
Moslems are in minority, I would suggest that the protection 
of representation be continued on the basis of the Congress 
League compact at Lucknowand as embodied in the (lovem- 
ment of India Act of 1919.. A community in itself more 
numerous than the entire population of any first class European 
power, except Russia, may justly lay claim to adequate recog¬ 
nition as an important factor in the State. The political 
importance of Mussalmaps as a community has already been 
recognised and on the basis of this, recognition the Miissalmans 
were given representation in the Morley-Miuto Reforms and 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in * proportion to their 
political importance. The Government of India in their Fifth 
Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated April 23. 1929, on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms (Franchises) stated;—“If 
we were writing on a clean slate, we should greatly desire to 
establish a ratio of Muhammadan scats which would bear a 
closer relation with their strength as a community, while amply 
fulfilling our undertakings to .safeguard them as a minority. 
In determining that ratio in the various provinces, wo should 
have to start with certain established data. In the first place, 
the Muhammadans have been definitely promised .some electoral 
advantage on the ground of their political importance. We 
should have to measure that advantage and to fulfil that 
promise. Secondly, the Muhammadans are the poorer 
community, and therefore any property qualification common 
to them and the Hindus will make the Muhammadan electorate 
smaller in proportion to the Muhammadan een.sus than will be 
the ca.se with the Hindus. In the third place, the een.sus 
strength of the Muhammadans by no means corresponds to 
their political strength. In Bengal and .\ssam the Muslims 
are politically weaker than their numbers would indicate, while 
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in the United Provinces with 14 per cent, of the population 
they; are incomparably stronger than in Bihar and Orissa with 
10.5 per cent. Past history and the presence of Muhammadan 
'centres count for much. 'Fourthly it might be argued that 
inasmuch as a majority can always impose .its will upon a 
minority, it does not greatly matter whether the Muhammadans 
in places where they are in a conspicuous minority are 
awarded for example 15 or 20 per cent, of the seats. But we 
think it a valid answer to observe that the effectiveness of a 
minority depends upon its being large enough to have the 
sense of not being entirely overwhelmed ”. 

17. I would, therefore, suggest that at least 25 per cent, 
representation should be accorded to Moslems in this province. 

18. The provision of safeguards and guarantees for the 
fundamental rights of religious and political minorities in the 
future constitution of Indian is absolutely essential and this can 
alone solve the immense problem of reconciling the two import¬ 
ant communities—Hindus and Moslems—and paving the way 
for the smooth and peaceful working of self-governing institu¬ 
tions in this country. The problem of the rights of minorities 
is not peculiar to India. This was tlie sul)ject matter of contro¬ 
versy in Europe and has now l)een [)roperly and equitably solved 
by the League of Nations in the case of new European states. 
The term “ the rights of minorities ” has not yet been clearly 
defined and it may be profitable to study tlie minority clauses 
embodied in the new constitution of Europe. All the .safeguards 
regarding )the rights of the minorities must form an organic 
part of the constitution to be altered only by the British Parlia¬ 
ment. This suggestion is not without precedent. The British 
North America Act of 1867 does not confer any power on the 
Canadian Parliament to alter its constitution, because the 
French minority has always objected to the vesting of any such 
right in the Parliament of Canada and the new European 
constitutions make similar provisions and what are called 

Minority clauses ” embodying the fundamental rights of 
minorities cannot be repealed or amended by the states without 
the consent of the League of Nations. 

19. I suggest that the following safeguards for minorities 
should be provided in the future constitution of India and 
should be altered only by the British Parliament: — 

(1) The Moslems shall freely make use of their native 
language—Urdu—in the legislature, local liodies and law 
courts. 
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(2) Whosoever requires the protection of the law and the 
assistance of the law courts, either as plaintiff, defendant or 
appellant, can u.se his native language and other judicial pro¬ 
cedure will be taken in the language of the witness or the 
parties interested. 

(3) The Moslems shall have facilities in the state educa¬ 
tional establishments for their children to be educated in their 
own language in primary and middle schools. In the 
universities special chairs shall be established for the study of 
the languages and literatures of the Moslem minority. 

(4) The Moslems shall have their due share of grants-in-aid 
and other educational funds for their maktabs and primary 
institutions. 

(5) The system of separate representation for Moslems in 
the provincial legislatures shall be extended to local bodies. 

(6) The Moslems shall be given full facilities to perforin 
their religious observances without any hindrance, interference, 
annoyance or obstruction on the part of any other conununity. 

(7) The Moslems shall have due share of representation in 
all the services subject to the maintenance of standard of 
efficiency. 

(8) With regard to legislation affecting any particular 
community the formula of three-fourths majority of the connnu- 
nity shall be enforced for acceptance of any such legislation. 

Similar proteefton should lie given to the other minority 
communities who deserve special protection. 

FAKflR T^D-DIX 
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Note by the Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh. 

' It is very unfortunate that political education which has 
taken centuries to attain perfection in other countries is ex¬ 
pected to reach that stage here in a few years. The English 
electoral system which is considered perfect has been very 
severely denounced by Mr. Lloyd George who was Premier of 
the Empire for about 8 years, t (Juote his remark “ anomalous, 
unjust, and grotesque electoral system which is a fraud and 
mockery of democracy making Government a gamble ’ ’. Con¬ 
sidering the short space of time the progress made in this coun¬ 
try is rather unprecedented. Electoral system started for the 
first time here from the year 1921. Before this, in most of the 
districts, the boards were constituted by nomination. Since 
Reform the necessity of nursing the constituencies is being 
realised and the members generally are in touch with their con¬ 
stituencies which also make, now and then, demands of it upon 
them. They hold meetings and press their representatives to 
express their grievances and views in the Council. A few con¬ 
stituencies have recently asked their representatives not to take 
part in the Simon Commission. 

2. 1 am in favour of the Second Chamber. The estimate of 
the recurring co8(.is rather excessive. Its sitting will not be so 
prolonged as of the Council. It will be difficult for Governor to 
exercise his veto power in all cases. He may decline to exercise 
this power in matters conducive to revenue. In my opinion the 
Second Chamber, as a rule, in this country should have more 
powers than those possessed in other countries. The moment 
the Second Chamber possesses important privileges and a limited 
right of initiation, there will be no dearth of members. 

3. Having regard to the interest and importance and loyal 
services of the landlord community in this province their re¬ 
presentation is most inadequate. They are absolutely left at the 
mercy of those who are both politically and economically hostile 
to them. Their representation even when increased is not likely 
to give them any effective voice in the Council, but will simply 
improve their position. This in no case should be set off by 
a negation of the proposal of a Second Chamber. 

4. There are two other points on which 1 desire to say a 
few words. I mean control of Finance and the preservation of 
of Law and.Order. The Fiance and Law and Order 
being essential for the very existence of Government, no Govern¬ 
ment can afford to disregard them. However if any safeguard 
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is needed, it will be amply provided by the general power Of 
control given to the Governor. In the case of emergency, he 
may assume charge of those subjects. But there is hardly any 
justification of placing them under additional restrictions not 
existing now. The future Ministers should not be deprived 
of an opportunity to administer these subjects. It is to be 
remembered that the political bankruptcy and anarchy are 
equally hateful both to the people and Government. 

GANESH DATTA SINGH. 
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